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THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA. 


Books and essays treating of the self-governing provinces of Australia 
have, as a rule, but one story to tell, and tell it with such undeviating 
uniformity that a whole vocabulary of cant phrases has grown out of 
it—marvellous progress, indomitable energy, admirable enlightenment, 
unequalled prosperity, boundless resources, magnificent future, and 
so forth. From the ordinary globe-trotter, of course, one expects 
nothing else, and from the travelling politician or Imperial federa- 
tionist little more. They do not stay in the colonies long enough to 
examine things for themselves, and, accordingly, take the colonists at 
their own estimate. As often as not, they are in search of investments 
rather thwn information—of literary material rather than truth. 

The ‘Aro latest publications treating of the Australian colonies 
are, howgver, of more than ordinary importance: the one from the 
name of its author; the other from the quality of its matter. Lord 
Carringt jn, on the 26th of January, read a paper before the Royal 
Coloniabénstitute called Australia as I saw it. Now, Lord Carrington 
was, beyénd doubt, one of the most popular governors that ever was 
in Australia; and he deserved his popularity, if ever man did. His 
unfailing geniality, his freedom from all pompousness, his keen 
interest in the colony, his cheerful and zealous performance of the 
thousand irksome pettinesses expected of a governor, and his genuine 
kindness of heart, won for him the good feeling of all ranks and 
classes in New South Wales. As for Lady Carrington, it is not too 
much to say that she was adored. Now, the exigencies of a governor’s 
position, as well as the requirements of tact, forbid him to speak 
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openly during his period of office. He is bound to prophesy smooth 
things—even, if necessary, deceits. But when he returns to England 
he is free to make such criticism, always friendly, as he pleases; and 
on this account Lord Carrington’s paper promised to be of unusual 
interest. Nevertheless, one cannot but confess, on reading, to a feel- 
ing of profound disappointment. It is better suited to an audience 
at a Sydney banquet than to a British public that wishes to know 
the truth. A few figures in illustration of the cant vocabulary, a 
gentle stab into the corpse of Imperial federation, advertence to the 
growth of nationalism with a painfully unconvincing assurance that 
it connotes nothing of disloyalty, and few recommendations, suspi- 
ciously resembling those put forward by Sir Henry Parkes some years 
ago, and torn to pieces by Mr. John Morley, for binding mother- 
country and colonies closer together—such is Lord Carrington’s 
Australia as I saw it. Not a word of social, economical, or climatic 
difficulties, which avowedly exist. He takes the colony at its own 
valuation ; and his paper is one voice more in the chorus of admira- 
tion which lulls England and colonies to rest in a fool’s paradise. 

The other work to which we have alluded is that of a deeper and 
more observant thinker than Lord Carrington, namely: the essay by 
Mr. Charles Fairfield entitled ‘State Socialism in the Antipodes,’ 
which forms part of the Anti-Socialistic volume, A Plea for Liberty. 
In my humble judgment this essay is by far the most valuable con- 
tribution to colonial literature that has yet appeared. It is true that 
it is designed as an attack rather on an abstract political system than 
on concrete existing communities, and hence may be treated lightly as 
a trifling addition to the armoury of individualism. But it is well 
known that State Socialism entirely permeates the ruling classes 
in Australia, and, as Mr. Fairfield tersely puts it, colonial borrow- 
ing, protective tariffs, hindrances to emigration and to the growth 
of population, the labour question, &c., are not isolated and detached 
phenomena, but the natural outcome of that State Socialism. 
Every shaft, therefore, that Mr. Fairfield fires into the bull’s-eye of 
the target of State Socialism pierces to the vitals of the Australian 
administrations that lie behind it. Mr. Fairfield has concentrated 
his attention mainly on Victoria, partly because it is the best field 
for trustworthy material, and partly because it is always paraded as 
the model colony. 

My own present purpose is to call attention to the seamy side of 
the Australian colonies, of which Mr. Fairfield has kindly turned up 
one corner for us. There is, as we know, such a thing as cotton- 
backed satin, but the colonists take care to show us only the face of 
their goods. We have a right to look at the other side also. We 
gave the colonies absolute possession and control of a huge territory ; 
we have supplied and continue to supply them with millions of capital ; 
and we engage to protect to them their enjoyment of these privileges 
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against foreign aggression. We are told that they are increasing 
morally and materially with unparalleled rapidity, and we feel a 
twofold satisfaction. We are glad to find that our investments 
are remunerative and safe ; we are proud to be assured that our own 
race does credit to the English reputation for honesty, energy, and 
hard work. Nor are we worst pleased when we learn that the govern- 
ment of these territories is entrusted to wise, capable, and honourable 
men—that one of them at least is, according to Lord Carrington, 
‘one of the most eminent statesmen that has ever served the Queen,’ 
under whose direction all may be expected to go as well as possible. 
Now let us see how far our confidence and our satisfaction are justified. 
Material considerations—those, that is to say, which affect our pockets 
rather than our hearts—claim first attention. 

The Australian colonies, as every one knows, are heavily in debt. 
They have, indeed, been horrowing with increased rapidity for the last 
seven years. Here are the figures to the end of 1888 :— 

Colony. Debt, 1881. Debt, Dec. 31, 1888, 
Victoria . ’ , . £ 22,426,500 £ 34,627,000 
New South Wales ° . . 16,924,000 44,100,000 
Queensland . . ° - 18,245,000 25,841,000 
South Australia. ° . * . 11,196,800 19,147,000 


The colonies, however, are sound, we are told, and can stand the 
burden well enough. Is itso? We shall now proceed to examine 
the question; first, however, observing that this public debt has 
increased not only in absolute amount, but relatively in respect of 
the indebtedness per head of population, and of the multiple of the 
revenue. In other words, the debt is growing faster than the 
population or the revenue. 

The money that we have lent to the colonies is said to be safe, 
because it has been spent upon reproductive works—notably on rail- 
ways. We turn to the railway receipts, and we find that in every 
case but one (as to which we shall have something to say) the rail- 
ways fail to pay the interest on their capital cost. I have no wish 
to stuff this paper with figures, but these, at any rate, must be 


inserted :-— 
per cent. per cent. 
In Victoria the railways paid (1888) 3:80, the money having been borrowed at 4-21 
» N.S. Wales ,, » 350 ” 5s 3°91 
» Queensland ,, » » 210 ” ” 411 
3, 5- Australia ,, - Po 5°26 Af a 4:08 


The proportion, I should observe, is considered to be unfair to 
Queensland, because the cost of uncompleted lines is included in 
the calculation. South Australian railway earnings have made a 
bound of more than 24 per cent. in two years, which may be regarded 
either as satisfactory or;suspicious. For there are certain revelations 
to be made in regard to Australian railways and their accounts. In 
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Victoria the railways were for some years represented as honestly 
earning a sum in excess of the interest on the capital cost. 


This statement (says Mr. Fairfield) is not and never has been true. The 
memorandum from the Railway Commissioners read with the Budget statement 
at last frankly admits that the earnings of the State railways fell short of the 
accruing interest for the year by more than 220,000/. 


But this is only Victoria, it will be said. Yes, only in Victoria, 
the model and favourite colony, reputed most prosperous of all. 

Then we are told that the railways could easily be made to pay, 
but that they are managed on the principle of benefiting those that 
use them; which indeed is a comfortable doctrine for the Australian 
working man, if not for the British capitalist who paid for their con- 
struction. But it is admitted that there has been much ‘log-rolling’ 
over the construction of ‘ political’ railways in the past—railways 
which never have paid and never will pay, because they were never 
designed to pay—with, needless to say, considerable extravagance 
and waste. We know, for example, that there is in New South Wales 
a line which runs for 500 miles through country carrying for the 
most part only one sheep to three acres, and having no long distance 
traffic. This is an excellent sample of a ‘reproductive’ railway—a 
sample which, however, is not singular in Australia. Nevertheless, 
Lord Carrington boldly says that the railways of New South Wales 
could be sold at any time for a price equal to herdebt. The railways 
now open in New South Wales cost 26,630,664/. They pay less than 
4 per cent.—at least the Australian working man will not allow them, 
apparently, to pay more—and the total debt of New South Wales is 
forty-four millions. The total mileage is 2,200 odd miles, including 
the above sample of 500 miles. I leave it to my readers to estimate 
the value of Lord Carrington’s statement. 

But there are always what are called ‘contingent advantages’ in 
respect of railways to be placed to Australia’s credit. The money 
could not have been better spent, although it may not be immedi- 
ately productive, because the railways open up the country for settle- 
ment. Leaving out of sight for a moment the fact that land carry- 
ing only one sheep per three acres is not the most desirable for 
settlement, let us accept the dictum and test it. Facility of access 
to the country would, we imagine, promote a marked increase in the 
rural population. What we do find, from whatever reason, is an 
utterly disproportionate increase of the metropolitan population. 
The general increase of population during the IJ>st eight years is 
reckoned in Victoria at the rate of 26°50 per cent. ; in Melbourne at 
48°26 per cent.; in New South Wales the general increase stands at 
44°43 per cent.; the metropolitan (Sydney) at 59°53 per cent.; in 
Queensland the figures are for the colony, 81°46; for the metropolis 
(Brisbane), 175°80. In South Australia alone (where the population 
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is numerically decreasing) the balance is slightly against the metro- 
politan population, the general rate of increase being 11°27 and the 
metropolitan 11°09. It would seem, then, that the railways are not 
accomplishing much towards the end for which they were constructed, 
and that something more than railways is necessary to open up the 
country. 

What is that something? Let us accept a common opinion and 
call it irrigation. There can be no doubt of the vital importance of 
irrigation to Australia, for the continent is a thirsty land, and the 
rainfall for the most part very capricious. The great drawback to 
Australia at present is the periodical cessation of production through | 
want of moisture—and a very serious drawback it is. The great 
drought of 1888 threw back the number of acres under tillage both 
in Victoria and New South Wales, while the loss of stock I have 
heard estimated at 10,000,000 sheep and 200,000 head of cattle. 
The drought of 1886 caused the abandonment of 5,000,000 acres of 
squatting runs in Queensland alone; and any old South Australian 
will tell you how men have been again and again driven off the 
higher settlements by drought. Irrigation indeed is quite as import- 
ant as railway making. Still I cannot discover that the Australians 
have spent more than 94 per cent. of their public debt on water 
storage (including sewerage) against 68 per cent. spent on ‘ reproduc- 
tive’ railways: 11,000,0001., in fact, against 80,000,000/. It may be 
said that railways through the worst country will become reproduc- 
tive, if the country be irrigated. Very likely they will; but where 
is the water and how is it to be brought to bear? Obviously by 
more borrowing for water storage. We arrive then at this admirable 
system : first borrow money to build ‘reproductive railways,’ and 
then borrow more to make them reproductive. We shall see in a 
moment that the system is of more universal application than at 
present appears. But first we must notice that Victoria has taken 
the water storage question vigorously in hand, and has formulated a 
State irrigation scheme. The remorseless Mr. Fairfield dismisses it 
with this pithy comment :— 


I know that it is the private opinion of two of the most experienced 
members of the present and late Victorian ministries, that the whole of the money 
{some 1,000,000/.), already advanced by the State to local irrigation trusts, under 
the vaunted State irrigation scheme, must be ultimately repudiated by the localities 
in question, 


He infers from this that ‘public works constructed on State 
socialistic principles never do become productive.’ I should prefer 
to state more modestly that Australian public works have so far 
shown small signs of being productive. 

So far, then, as regards the actual investment of the Australian 
loans, the vutlook for the British capitalist does not seem very 
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bright. There is, however, still one more point which requires 
attention before we examine the influence of general policy as dis- 
tinguished from purely financial policy upon the safety of Australian 
securities; and that is the Australian system of book-keeping and 
the trustworthiness of Australian balance-sheets. Asa rule, Australian 
accounts do not show a surplus, Victoria alone maintaining a high 
place in financial circles in virtue of a regular annual credit balance. 
Mr. Fairfield has taken the trouble to go into Victorian accounts and 
explain how the surpluses are obtained. His account is instructive 
as showing the ways of colonial treasurers. 


A statement distributed to members of the Legislative Assembly in July 1889 
showed a credit balance of 1,607,5597.. On the 21st of November 1889 it was 
discovered that this large surplus, which the Hon. the Treasurer in August had 
generously distributed in doles, had no existence. In the last hours of the Session 
of 1889 the Treasurer announced that the Government balance in the hands of 
the banks had fallen to 142,000/., that he had been compelled, like all his predeces- 
sors, to borrow from trust funds, and that he would require to float at once in the 
London market a loan of 1,600,000/. (formally devoted by Parliament to railway 
construction in 1885), as well as a further loan of 4,000,000. to square his accounts. 
It was subsequently admitted by ministers that the surpluses of that and of pre- 
vious years had been mainly arrived at by the strange but time-honoured book- 
keeping expedient of crediting the revenue with all moneys received during the 
financial year, and carrying forward certain expenditure or debits to futurity. 


There is much more by Mr. Fairfield on the subject of Victorian 
finance which I have not space to transcribe, but which I earnestly 
commend to the notice of colonial bondholders. As to the other 
colonies, Mr. Fairfield says with less detail :— 


Chaotic as is the condition of Victorian book-keeping, matters are still more 
confused in New South Wales. From Feb. 1886 to Jan. 1887 an Irish gentle- 
man was Premier of the colony, who managed, before stumbling out of office, to 
associate himself with a deficit of two millions, which has since been stated in the 
Colonial Parliament to have grown to over four millions. The truth is that no one 
in the colony knows how the matter stands. In Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia the system of book-keeping is ‘ unthinkable.’ 


Mr. Fairfield’s inference is that nothing definite can be known 
about the finances of the Australasian colonies, and his comment is 
that State Socialism there (for which abstract term I should prefer to 
substitute the concrete ‘ Australian ministries’) dare not present a 
genuine balance-sheet. Is this news surprising to my readers? It 
is not so to me, I confess. The story of the Victorian scandal was 
well enough known in the colonies very many months ago, though 
apparently it never reached English ears, It was my experience, too, 
to find that the trustworthiness of Colonial Treasury figures was 
questioned in the colonies themselves by the few men who looked, 
saw, and thought for themselves. It was further my good fortune to 
be in New Zealand, the first of the colonies to come to the end of 
her credit, at a time when bankruptcy seemed imminent, and to hear 
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a minister of the Crown declare in homely language that, unless 

Parliament sanctioned a new loan, the colony must ‘ file her schedule 

of assets.’ New Zealand prides herself on the exactness of her 

book-keeping, and it must be confessed that for nearly fifty years in 

succession she honestly showed a deficit. But it was proverbial that 

there were only two men in the colony who understood the accounts ; 

and only last year a surplus, very small, it is true, was placed on 

record in lieu of an actual small deficit, by the simple means of 
juggling with certain distinct ‘funds.’ Parliamentary control, as 

Mr. Fairfield says, is very ineffective over public finance, and the 

check and audit of public expenditure equally so. Mr. Fairfield 

further observes that, under the existing hand-to-mouth financial’ 
policy in Victoria, it looks very much as though recent loans had 

been floated to meet accruing interest on old loans—that is to say, on 

the total bonded debt of the colony. Undoubtedly this was the case 

in New Zealand until she exhausted her credit; and I question 
very much indeed whether the same system is not more or less at 
work, not only in Victoria, but in all the colonies. In these circum- 

stances it is hardly surprising that Mr. Goschen hesitates to open 

colonial investments to English trustees. 

But, it will be urged, the resources of Australia far outweigh her 
debts. I do not deny it; but I would ask how far those resources 
are being developed. We have seen that the metropolitan popula- 
tions increase far more rapidly than the rural, and that the tendency 
is for the concentration of a lamentably disproportionate number of 
the people, averaging more than one third, in the towns. Why is 
this? I can only account for it in the words of an English emissary 
of the Emigration Aid Society :— 


Colonial working men have been so largely employed by Government upon 
public works that their habit is to demand such work directly other congenial em- 
ployment is slack,and to insist upon having it in one of the great cities where 
they prefer to live, even when employers up the country are looking in vain for 
men. ... We saw*the unemployed in Sydney marching about by hundreds, 
apparently well fed and well clothed, demanding of the Government 6s. a day 
without piece-work, because to offer less would be, as they termed it, a degradation 
of labour in New South Wales, and many of them declining it because, when pro- 
vided, it was a few miles up the country. This aspect of colonial life deserves 
careful consideration.' 


Indeed it does require careful consideration. It is the secret of 
all the waste, folly, and extravagance now rampant in Australia. The 
working man is supreme in Australia, and cares for nothing so his 
wages, raised to an artificial height in the old days of scanty popula- 
tion and discoveries of gold, remain undiminished. The politicians 
(whom it is the fashion to dignify by the name of statesmen), of course, 
obey their behests and supply them with the required work, at the 


1 Jowrnal Col. Inst. vol, xix. p. 63. 
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expense of the British capitalist. The Labour Unions in the towns, 
which are admirably organised, very powerful, very rapacious, and 
very unscrupulous, of course utilise the Government wage-rate as 
the standard for its members, taking care not only to fix the minimum 
of wage, but also the maximum length ofthe working day. Though 
population is urgently required in Australia, the working man objects 
to immigration, objects almost to natural increase, from dread of 
competition. There was, it is well known, almost as much agitation 
against the employment in New South Wales of Sir Edward Walter’s 
commissionaires as against that of Chinamen. And the protective 
spirit is of course predominant, though the farmer, when, as in 
Victoria, he seeks his share of the profits, is refused protection to his 
produce. Small wonder if men prefer the easy life and the amuse- 
ments of the town to the rough work in the country. 

For this is the true function of the rural population in Australia 
—to work that the metropolitan population may play. It is for this 
that men are called upon to forswear the pleasant town life, to face 
the monotony and often the hardships of the country, and to battle 
with a burning sun and a treacherous climate. And, as if that were 
not enough, there is eternal tinkering at the land laws on the part 
of most of the governments in the direction of land nationalisation, 
or some scheme of an equally disturbing kind; while taxation which 
hits the real producer in the country harder than any one else, 
steadily increases. It is significant that, although but 36 per cent. 
of the revenue is raised by taxation in Australia against 84 per cent. 
in England, taxation per head is higher in the former than the 
latter. But your townsman cares little for this. If he finds taxation 
unpleasantly high—and he does not so long as borrowed money is 
plentiful—he can ‘clear out’ and go to some place where loans are 
still the fashion. And this he invariably does. The typical 
Australian working man flits from loan to loan. The man attached 
to the soil cannot move so easily, and therefore remains where he is, 
with the pleasing prospect of ultimately paying all the interest on 
the public debt, the capital whereof has been expended for the 
ephemeral advantage of others. There is thus no encouragement 
to a man to live anywhere but in towns, and in the towns accordingly 
the population continues to congregate. 

There is another side of the labour question also which is 
intimately connected with the development of Australian resources : 
I allude tc that which relates to tropical Australia and Chinese immi- 
gration. The story of the Chinese question in general, and of the 
last anti-Chinese agitation in particular, is highly instructive, not 
only as illustrating the ways of colonial working men and colonial 
politicians, but also as showing to what ends are turned the advantages 
that Australians enjoy from our protection. 

First, a few words must be said as to the situation of the 
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continent itself. From the cant phrase which describes Australia 
as the ‘new and greater Britain of the Southern hemisphere’ the 
majority of Englishmen have formed an entirely erroneous conception 
of the country, and of its future as a home for the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Australia lies roughly between latitude 11° and 39° South; 
that is to say, that about three-sevenths of the continent lie within 
the tropics. The situation will be made clearer if I add that, were 
Australia transferred to our own side of the world, it would extend 
roughly from a line drawn east and west through Tunis on the 
north and Sierra Leone on the south. In a word, it would not be 
Europe at all, but Africa. The comparison must not be pressed too 
hard, for differences of configuration must necessarily alter climatic 
conditions; but the fact remains that not much less than half of 
Australia lies within the tropics. 

Now, the history of British colonisation shows, even if it be not 
accepted as a physiological axiom, that the Anglo-Saxon race does 
not thrive and cannot, at any rate, without physical deterioration, 
work within the torrid zone. It is true that at great elevations a 
temperate climate may be found in the tropics; but, generally 
speaking, the rule holds good, and, accordingly, the practice has 
been for the white man in the tropics either to employ native labour 
found on the spot, as in Ceylon, or to import it from other tropical 
or sub-tropical countries, as in Mauritius and the West Indies. 

In part of Australia the principle was at one time accepted, and 
coloured labour was obtained from the Pacific Islands for the sugar 
plantations in Queensland ; but the labour traffic gave rise to grave 
evils, and has now been stopped. The planters of North Queensland 
are at permanent feud with the Government in the South over the 
importation of coloured labour which the Southerners decline to 
grant them. The Prime Minister of Queensland, Sir Samuel Griffith, 
took up the cudgels against coloured labour with much vigour, and 
urged that the amount of tropical country in Australia requiring 
‘servile’ labour would be found too small to make it worth while 
to set up Crown colonies; which, as he justly contended, would be 
the only course if Australia were opened to Asiatic immigration. 
He also tried to make out that tropical Queensland could very well be 
developed by white men. 

The Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, however, pronounced it 
to be physically impossible to prosecute sugar cultivation in the 
tropics by means of white labour; and he was by long experience 
well qualified to speak on the subject. 

A leader of the Separatist North Queenslanders also combated 
Sir Samuel Griffith’s view, quoting the case of some railway con- 
tractors who brought up their own workmen to Cairns in latitude 17° 
South and had 50 per cent. continually on the sick list; while by 
their own written statements in the newspapers they could not have 
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completed their contract if it had not been for. the Chinamen. 
“Several places,’ he adds, ‘in the more temperate regions of Queens- 
land have tried to work with white labour and have failed.’ 

In the tropical territory of South Australia the story is just the 
same. The leader of the overland telegraph expedition amply con- 
firmed the truth that the white man could not work in such climatic 
conditions. I can also quote private letters from Port Darwin (on 
the North coast of South Australia) which are even more decisive on 
the point. 

I wish, says one, that the Government would put a poll-tax on Europeans of 
50/. a head, and keep them out of the place. A good many have come lately, and 
have never even attempted to try the reefs and alluvial fields, but hang about the 
township and the Government office week after week, growling at the Chinese who 
are our best colonists. Europeans are no earthly use here; they cannot do a day’s 
work in the sun, and the majority that come are simply loafers, Sixty-six came 
by one ship the other day, and the same day waited on the Government resident 
for relief. 


Another letter describes every one as ‘ half dead ;’ and altogether 
I think that the idea that tropical Australia can be developed by 
white labour may be proved to be utterly fallacious. Even south 
of the Tropic, wherever the heat is damp instead of, as usual, dry, 
the debilitating effect of the climate may be seen—a fact that should 
not be forgotten in connection with the irrigation question. 

Now, there can be very little doubt but that the very best people 
that can be obtained to develop tropical Australia are the Chinese. 
Polynesian labour is unsatisfactory; African negroes are not to be 
had ; Indian coolies would not be supplied by the Indian Govern- 
ment on the terms desired by the Colonial Governments ; Chinese 
alone remain, and are from every point of view the most desirable. 
They are admittedly orderly, thrifty, and industrious, and safer than 
Indian coolies as citizens because less subject to religious fanaticism. 

In the face of these facts how do we find the Colonial Govern- 
ments behaving? First we discover a series of enactments to dis- 
courage Chinese immigration dating in Victoria from 1855; in New 
South Wales from 1861; in South Australia from 1857, and in 
Queensland from 1877 ; anda bitter hatred of the Chinese, constantly 
taken advantage of by politicians when a political cry is wanted, the 
whole culminating in the violent anti-Chinese agitation of 1888. 

The first symptom of that agitation appears in a letter written 
in November 1887 by Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South 
Wales, to his brother premier, Mr. Gillies of Victoria. In it he 
speaks—da propos of nothing in particular—of the advantage of getting 
allthe Australian colonies to agree in a measure of restriction, ‘or, more 
properly speaking, practical prohibition of the influx of Chinese into 
Austraiia.’ The subject, he added, was difficult, owing to questions 
of climate, but ought, in his epinion, to be settled in view rather of 
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the better qualities of the Chinese—their thrift, industry, &.—than 
of their worst characteristics. Altogether a very quiet and peaceful 
letter was this, and admirably timed, as it turned out. In April 
1888, ships with Chinese immigrants on board began to arrive in 
the Australian ports, which immigrants were promptly refused 
admission. Such refusal was, of course, absolutely illegal, and was 
pronounced to be so by the Supreme Courts of Victoria and New 
South Wales; but, the Governments having set the example of law- 
lessness, the people promptly followed. On the 4th of May a mob of 
5,000 people invaded the Parliament House at Sydney, and extorted 
from Sir Henry Parkes a promise that no Chinese should be allowed to 
land. On the same day a Chinese camp was destroyed by fire under ~ 
suspicious circumstances, and two days later a gang of 200 ‘ larrikins’ 
invaded the Chinese quarter of Brisbane, completely wrecked many 
of the shops, and stoned the inhabitants. 

Some weeks before, the Imperial Government had been requested 
to settle the whole difficulty for the colonies by negotiation ; but that 
was amere matter of form. A stringent Bill against the Chinese was 
hurried through the Sydney Parliament, which, in combination with 
the other previous violent measures that could not be considered likely 
to further negotiations, showed that Sir Henry Parkes was not going 
to wait, but meant to take the law into his own hands. When con- 
fronted with his illegal action in the Assembly, he replied that he cared 
nothing for technical law : that he was obeying a superior law, ‘ the law 
of the preservation of society in New South Wales.’ He also declared 
that neither for Her Majesty’s representative on the spot, nor for 
Her Majesty’s ships of war, nor for the Secretary of State, did his 
Government intend to turn aside from its purpose, which was to 
terminate the landing of Chinese for ever, except under the provisions 
of a Bill which practically amounted to prohibition. Needless to 
say that this violence was heartily to the taste of the working man 
of New South Wales, for whose appetite indeed it was designed. 
The other colonies, of course, joined in the cry ; but Sir Henry Parkes 
very cunningly outbid all the other Premiers, and thus secured for 
himself what he chiefly wanted—the leadership of the movement. 
Of course, not the least attention was paid to the treaty obligations, 
which give the Chinese right of access to all British dominions, in 
return for the opening of the Chinese ports which we wrested from 
China at the bayonet’s point. 

The next step was to hold a Colonial Conference at Sydney. The 
delegates met on the 12th of June, and by the 14th had settled 
matters to their satisfaction. Three days sufficed to thrash out 
infinitely the most difficult and complicated question that has yet 
arisen in the colonies. Lord Knutsford suggested to the Conference 
that all foreign immigration should be restricted alike, in order that no 
invidious distinction might be made. The proposal was quietly put 
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aside by the Conference, which, after resolving that the restriction 
of Chinese immigration could best be secured by diplomatic action 
on the part of the Imperial Government, proceeded, after the manner 
of Australian politicians, to at once secure it for itself by violent 
legislation. Why the solemn farce of summoning a Conference, and 
calling upon the Imperial Government to intervene, should have been 
performed at all is incomprehensible ; for the Australian politicians 
had really no intention of letting the Imperial Government have any 
sayin the matter. This is clear enough, because Lord Knutsford had 
warned the colonies that the premature action of New South Wales 
was an obstacle to successful negotiation. Still, it was thought 
necessary by the Conference that some excuse should be made for 
its precipitation, and that excuse was thus put forward in an official 
minute :— 


As the length of time to be occupied in negotiations between the Imperial 
Government and the Government of China is uncertain, and as the colonies in the 
meanwhile have reason to dread a large influx from China, the several Govern- 
ments have felt impelled to legislate immediately to protect their citizens from an 
invasion which is dreaded because of its results, not only upon the labour market, 
but upon the social and moral condition of the people. 


To understand rightly the absurdity of this pretext, I must 
inform my readers that there were at that time in all Australasia 
but 52,000 Chinamen against three-and-a-quarter million Europeans. 
If, therefore, the number of Chinese had been increased by one-half 
during the progress of the negotiations, there would still have been 
but one Chinaman to fifty Europeans. The moral condition of 
Australia must be highly sensitive if it can be so easily corrupted, 
particularly as the Chinese in Victoria (for which colony alone we 
have access to statistics) have a lower criminal rate than any other 
nationality. 

The minute continues thus :— 


In conclusion, the Conference would call attention to the fact that the treat- 
ment of the Chinese in the Australasian colonies has been invariably humane and 
considerate ; and that, in spite of the intensity of popular feeling during the recent 
influx, good order has been everywhere maintained In so serious a crisis the 
Colonial Governments have felt called upon to take strong and decisive action to 
protect their peoples, but in so doing they have been studious of Imperial interests, 
of international obligations, and of their reputation as law-abiding communities. 


These statements were too much even for Australians. A 
member of the Legislative Council of South Australia said in his 
place that the allegation as to ‘humane and considerate treatment’ 
was absolutely untrue. ‘The Chinese,’ he said, have complained, in 
a memorial to the Conference, that the laws had been strained to 
torture and oppress them, and even broken to inflict harsh treatment 
and injustice ; and that, by the hasty and violent conduct of various 
Colonial Governments, the more ignorant of the population had been 
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incited and encouraged to outrage the feelings and show contempt 
and hatred to their countrymen. 


I affirm, unhesitatingly, that the Chinese have told the truth and that the 
Conference has not. It is hardly necessary for me to prove it, for every hon. 
member must know that hardly a month passes that news does not come from one 
or other of the colonies of harsh and inhuman treatment of the Chinese, of assaults 
upon them, or even of their murder. Not long ago a case occurred in the northern 
territory, in which some Chinese who attempted to start in business were dis- 
gracefully treated by some Christian Europeans. These men hamstrung the China- 
man’s horses, and did it on several occasions. This is only one of a dozen illustra- 
tions which might be given to show that the statement of the Conference is not 
borne out by fact. 


But the last paragraph of the minute of the Conference is the 
sublimest in the matter of effrontery. The Colonial Governments 
have shown themselves ‘studious of Imperial interests’ by perse- 
cuting Chinese subjects and irritating China, whose alliance they 
knew to be of importance to England; ‘studious of international 
obligations ’ by flying in the face of well-known treaties; ‘studious 
of their reputation as law-abiding communities’ by a course of 
violence (quite irrespective of mob outrages) which their own courts 
of justice pronounced to be illegal.’ 

I have told this story at some length because it gives such an 
excellent sample of the procedure of Australian politicians, and 
makes it easier for readers to understand that their behaviour in 
other affairs by no means raises them above suspicion in matters of 
finance. Here we see all the old traits repeated: blind sub- 
servience to the mob ; complete recklessness in the pursuit of their 
own ephemeral ends, total blindness to the future, and unblushing 
misstatement in presenting their account to the British public. 
This anti-Chinese agitation was in reality wholly factitious, and was 
recognised and denounced as such by not a few prominent 
Australians. 

The main lesson to be drawn from it is this: that the Australians 
are prepared, not to say determined, to leave a vast extent of their 
territory untouched and unprofitable sooner than admit another race 
that can turn it to account ; in other words, to cancel a considerable 
portion of the assets on the security of which they have borrowed 
and are borrowing millions of money. 

This is the end for which the Australian working man, represented 
by a few unscrupulous politicians, employs British protection. And 
now the latest cry which has been raised is that of Nationalism. 
Nationalism, in the face of the foregoing facts, I can only interpret 
as the formula under which is summed up the determination to ob- 
tain as much as possible from the old country, and give us as little 
as possible in return—to exhaust as rapidly as possible the benefits 
to be derived from the imperial connection, and then to break it off. 
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We meanwhile look on and applaud. Why? Simply, I imagine, 
because we allow commonplace sentiment to get the better of common 


sense. Now, in the dealings of the Australians with ourselves, there 


appears only the minimum of sentiment. They live on our loans, 
they trade on our prestige, they presume on our protection; but 
they make sport of our interests, and do their best to exclude both 
our produce and our surplus labour. Granting that as self-govern- 
ing communities they have a perfect right to do so, the argument 
applies only to our attitude as a suzerain; it does not in the least 
affect our position as a mortagee. Between public and private debt 
Australia is bound to us hand and foot. 

This is a fact which no political phrase can alter. It is futile to 
talk of Nationalism, Independence, and Separation in respect of com- 
munities which have deliberately pledged their existence to the 
British capitalist, and rely on him to renew their bills to eternity. 
It is, I say, futile except on one hypothesis, that these words connote 
repudiation. I do not for a moment insinuate that any such idea is 
floating in the minds of Australians at present. They believe that 
their prosperity is real and the result of their own unaided exertions. 
I maintain that it is artificial, and the outcome of unlimited credit. 
Still I have heard colonial politicians—not, I grant, of the highest 
stamp—speak, in conversation, of repudiation as within the range of 
practical politics. ‘Why,’ they said in effect, ‘should the colonists 
be the slaves of the British capitalist ?’ Now we have an example 
of a colony which has exhausted her credit in New Zealand; and I 
do not think that it is encouraging. So demoralised is the working 
man by long dependence on borrowed money, that he has not the 
patience to face the change from an artificial to a natural economic 
existence, and to pay the interest on the public debt by his own 
honest work. Defeated in more than one great strike, he fell back on 
the polls, and now has twenty labour candidates to represent him in 
a house of seventy-four. Hence he has good reason to hope that he 
will be able to compass by legislation what he failed to attain by 
striking—viz. the maintenance of an artificial standard of wages and 
luxury. Knowing something of the instruments to his hand, I have 
little doubt but that borrowing will be recommenced, if possible, and 
continued until the colony is more hopelessly exhausted than ever. 
And then we shall hear the question: ‘ Why should the colonists be 
the slaves of the British capitalist ? ’ 

At the present rate, it is only a question of time before all 
the older Australian self-governing colonies will arrive at the same 
financial condition as New Zealand. One of them indeed has, I 
believe, already reached it. Now, here we have some clue to the 
probable result. In the first place, the population will be found 
so corrupted by long reliance on borrowed money that it will not 
have the pluck to face the change from an artificial to a natural 
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existence. Then a frantic struggle will be made to prolong the old 
state of things at whatever cost, and finally there will not be wanting 
men to counsel repudiation, whatever happens. 

If the worst should come (and things, though bad, are not past 
repair) I do not think that the British investor would be entitled to 
any particular sympathy. He has ample opportunity of testing the 
honesty of the colonial politician, if he would take the trouble ; but 
he will not. Nor would the British public deserve any sympathy, 
because it deliberately blinds itself to the truth and will lend an ear 
to none but those who prophesy smooth things. We are, in fact, by 
our fatuous policy of confidence and concession, greatly to blame for 
the present condition of Australia. It is high time that that policy 
were reversed, both for Australia’s sake and our own. It was origi- 
nally initiated with the avowed object of preparing the colonies for 
ultimate independence; itis now followed with precisely the opposite 
purpose. If it cannot be reversed, let it be pushed a little farther, 
and let England, when next Australia raises an unreasonable clamour, 
meet the threat of ‘cutting the painter’ with a quiet assent, and 
intimate that, as an essential preliminary, an expert financier, with 
a staff of skilled assistants, will start at once to report on the financial 
condition of the colonies on behalf of the colonial-bondholders. 


J. W. FORTESCUE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MUTUAL AID AMONG SAVAGES. 


THE immense part played by mutual aid and mutual support in the 
evolution of the animal world has been briefly analysed in two 
preceding papers.! We have now to cast a broad glance upon the 
part played by the same agencies in the evolution of mankind. We 
saw how few are the animal species which live an isolated life, and 
how numberless are those which live in societies, either for mutual 
defence, or for hunting and storing up food, or for rearing their 
offspring, or simply for enjoying life in common. We also saw that, 
though a good deal of warfare goes on between different classes of 
animals, or different species, or even different tribes of the same 
species, peace and mutual support are the rule within the tribe, or 
the species; and that those species which best know how to combine, 
and to avoid competition, have the best chances of survival and of a 
further progressive development. They prosper, while the unsociable 
species decay. 

It is evident that it would be quite contrary to all that we know 
of nature if men were an exception to so general a rule: if a 
creature so defenceless as man was at his beginnings should have 
found his protection and his way to progress, not in mutual support, like 
other animals, but in a reckless competition for personal advantages, 
with no regard to the interests of the species. To a mind 
accustomed to the idea of unity in nature, such a proposition appears 
utterly indefensible. And yet, improbable and unphilosophical as it 
is, it has never found a lack of supporters. There always were writers 
who took a pessimistic view of mankind. They knewit, more or less 
superficially, through their own limited experience; they knew of 
history what the annalists, always watchful of wars, cruelty and 
oppression, told of it, and little more besides; and they concluded 
that mankind is nothing but a loose aggregation of beings, always 
ready to fight with each other, and only prevented from so doing 
by the intervention of some authority. 

Hobbes took that position in the last century; and while some 
of his contemporaries endeavoured to prove that at no epoch of its 
existence—not even in its most primitive condition—mankind lived 


1 Nineteenth Century, September and November, 1890. 
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in a state of perpetual warfare ; that men have been sociable even in 
‘the state of nature,’ and that want of knowledge, rather than the 
natural bad inclinations of man, brought humanity to all the horrors 
of its early historical life, he maintained, on the contrary, that the 
so-called ‘state of nature’ was nothing but a permanent fight 
between individuals, accidentally huddled together by the mere 
caprice of their bestial existence. True, that science has made 
some progress since Hobbes’s time, and that we have safer ground to 
stand upon than the speculations of Hobbes or Rousseau. But the 
Hobbesian philosophy has plenty of admirers still; and we have had 
of late quite a school of writers who, taking possession of Darwin’s 
terminology rather than of his Jeading ideas, made of it an argument 
in favour of Hobbes’s views upon primitive man, and even succeeded 
in giving them a scientific appearance. Mr. Huxley, as is known, took 
the lead of that school, and in a recent paper he represented 
primitive men as a sort of tigers or lions, deprived of all ethical 
conceptions, fighting out the struggle for existence to its bitter end, 
and living a life of ‘ continual free fight’; to quote his own words— 
‘beyond the limited and temporary relations of the family, the 
Hobbesian war of each against all was the normal state of existence.’ ? 

It has been remarked more than once that the chief error of 
Hobbes and the eighteenth-century philosophers altogether was to 
imagine that mankind began its life in the shape of small straggling 
families, something like the ‘ limited and temporary ’ families of the 
bigger carnivores, while in reality it is now positively known that 
such was not the case. Of course, we have no direct evidence as to 
the modes of life of the first man-like beings. We are not yet 
settled even as to the time of their first appearance, geologists being 
inclined at present to see their traces in the pliocene, or even the 
miocene, deposits. But we have the indirect method which permits 
us to throw some light even upon that remote antiquity. A most 
careful investigation into the social institutions of the lowest races 
has been carried on during the last thirty years, and it has revealed 
among the present institutions of primitive folk some traces of 
still older institutions which have long disappeared, but neverthe- 
less left unmistakable traces of their previous existence. A whole 
science devoted to the embryology of human institutions has thus 
developed in the hands of Lubbock, Edwin Tylor, Morgan, Maclen- 
nan, Bachofen, Maine, Post, Kovalevsky, and many others. And 
that science has established beyond any doubt that mankind did not 
begin its life in the shape of small isolated families. Far from being 
a primitive form of organisation, the family is a very late product of 
human evolution. As far as we can go in the paleo-ethnology of 
mankind, we find men living in societies—in tribes similar to those 
of the highest mammals; and an extremely slow and long evolution 

2 Nineteenth Century, February 1888, p. 165. 
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was required to bring these societies to the gentile, or clan organi- 
sation, which, in its turn, had to undergo another, also very long 
evolution, before the first germs of family, polygamous or mono- 
gamous, could appear. Societies, bands, or tribes—not families— 
were thus the primitive form of organisation of mankind and its 
earliest ancestors. That is what ethnology has come to after its 
painstaking researches. And in so doing it simply came to what 
might have been foreseen by the zoologist. None of the higher 
mammals, save a few carnivores and a few undoubtedly decaying 
species of apes (orang-outangs and gorillas), live in small families, 
isolatedly straggling in the woods. All others live in societies. And 
Darwin so well understood that isolately living apes never could 
have developed into man-like beings, that he was inclined to con- 
sider man as descended from some comparatively weak but social 
species, like the chimpanzee, rather than from some stronger but 
unsociable species, like the gorilla.* Zoology and palzo-ethnology 
are thus agreed in considering that the band, not the family, was 
the earliest form of social life. The first human societies simply 
were a further development of those societies which constitute the 
very essence of life of the higher animals.‘ 

If we now go over to positive evidence, we see that the earliest 
traces of man, dating from the glacial or the early post-glacial 
period, afford unmistakable proofs of man having lived even then in 
societies. Isolated finds of stone implements, even from the old 
stone age, are very rare ; on the contrary, wherever one flint imple- 
ment is discovered others are sure to be found, in most cases in very 
large quantities. At a time when men were dwelling in caves, or 
under occasionally protruding rocks, in company with mammals now 
extinct, and hardly succeeded in making the roughest description of 
flint hatchets, they already knew the advantages of life in societies, 
In the valleys of the tributaries of the Dordogne, the surface of the 
rocks is in some places entirely covered with caves which were 
inhabited by palzolithic men.° Sometimes the cave-dwellings are 
superposed in stories, and they certainly recall much more the 
nesting colonies of swallows than the dens of carnivores. As to the 
flint implements discovered in those caves, to use Lubbock’s words, 


3 The Descent of Man, end of ch. ii. pp. 63 and 64 of the second edition. 

* Anthropologists who fully endorse the above views as regards man neverthe- 
less intimate, sometimes, that the apes live in polygamous families, under the 
leadership of ‘a strong and jealous male.’ I do not know how far that assertion 
is based upon conclusive observation. But the passage from Brehm’s Life of Animals, 
which is sometimes referred to, can hardly be taken as very conclusive. It occurs in 
his general description of monkeys; but his more detailed descriptions of separate 
species either contradict it or do not confirm it. Even as regards the cercopithéques, 
Brehm is affirmative in saying that they ‘nearly always live in. bands, and very 
seldom in families’ (French edition, p. 59). As to other species, the very numbers 
of their bands, always containing many males, renders the ‘ polygamous family’ more 
than“doubtful. Further observation is evidently wanted. 

5 Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, fifth edition, 1890. 
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‘one may say without exaggeration that they are numberless.’ The 
same is true of other paleolithic stations. It also appears from Lartet’s 
investigations that the inhabitants of the Aurignac region in the 
south of France partook of tribal meals at the burial of their dead. 
So that men lived in societies, and had germs of a tribal worship, 
even at that extremely remote epoch. 

The same is still better proved as regards the later part of the 
stone age. ‘Traces of neolithic man have been found in numberless 
quantities, so that we can reconstitute his manner of life to a great 
extent. When the ice-cap (which must have spread from the Polar 
regions as far south as middle France, middle Germany, and middle 
Russia, and covered Canada as well as a good deal of what is now the 
United States) began to melt away, the surfaces freed from ice were 
covered, first, with swamps and marshes, and later on with number- 
less lakes. Lakes filled all depressions of the valleys before their 
waters dug out those permanent channels which, during a subsequent 
epoch, became our rivers. And wherever we explore, in Europe, 
Asia, or America, the shores of the literally numberless lakes of that 
period, whose proper name would be the Lacustrine period, we find 
traces of neolithic man. They are so numerous that we can only 
wonder at the relative density of population at that time. The 
‘stations’ of neolithic man closely follow each other on the terraces 
which now mark the shores of the old lakes. And at each of those 
stations stone implements appear in such numbers, that no doubt 
is possible as to the length of time during which they were inhabited 
by rather numerous tribes. Whole workshops of flint implements, 
testifying of the numbers of workers who used to come together, 
have been discovered by the archeologists. 

Traces of a more advanced period, already characterised by the 
use of some pottery, are found in the shell-heaps of Denmark. They 
appear, as is well known, in the shape of heaps from five to ten feet 
thick, from 100 to 200 feet wide, and 1,000 feet or more in length, and’ 
they are so common along some parts of the sea-coast that for a long 
time they were considered as natural growths. And yet they ‘contain 
nothing but what has been in some way or other subservient to the 
use of man,’ and they are so densely stuffed with products of human 
industry that, during a two days’ stay at Milgaard, Lubbock dug out 
no less than 191 pieces of stone-implements and four fragments of 
pottery.’ The very size and extension of the shell-heaps prove that 
for generations and generations the coasts of Denmark were inhabited 

6 That extension of the ice-cap is admitted by most of the geologists who have 
specially studied the glacial age. The Russian Geological Survey already has taken 
this view as regards Russia, and most German specialists maintain it as regards 
Germany. The glaciation of most of the central plateau of France will not fail to 
be recognised by the French geologists, when they pay more attention to the glacial 


deposits altogether. 
7 Prehistoric Times, pp. 232 and 242. 
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by hundreds of small tribes which certainly lived as peacefully to- 
gether.as the Fuegian tribes, which also accumulate like shell-heaps, 
are living in our own times. 

As to the lake dwellings of Switzerland, which represent a still 
further advance in civilisation, they yield still better evidence of life 
and work in societies. It is known that even during the stone age 
the shores of the Swiss lakes were dotted with a succession of villages, 
each of which consisted of several huts, and was built upon a 
platform supported by numberless pillars in the lake. No less than 
twenty-four, mostly stone age villages, were discovered along the 
shores of Lake Leman, thirty-two in the Lake of Constance, forty- 
six in the Lake of Neuchatel, and so on; and each of them testifies 
to the immense amount of labour which was spent in common by 
the tribe, not by the family. It has even been asserted that the life 
of the lake-dwellers must have been remarkably free of warfare. 
And so it probably was, especially if we refer to the life of those 
primitive folk who live until the present time in similar villages built 
upon pillars on the sea coasts. 

It is thus seen, even from the above rapid hints, that our know- 
ledge of primitive man is not so scanty after all, and that, so far as 
it goes, it is rather opposed than favourable to the Hobbesian 
speculations. Moreover, it may be supplemented, to a great extent, 


by the direct observation of such primitive tribes as now stand 
on the same level of civilisation as the inhabitants of Europe 
stood in prehistoric times.® 


8 It is known that some scientists are inclined to see in the lower races—degene- 
rated specimens of mankind who formerly knew a higher civilisation. To the general 
arguments already opposed to the degeneration theory by Lubbock and Edwin Tylor 
let me add the following. Save a few tribes clustering in the less accessible high- 
lands, the ‘savages’ represent a girdle which encircles the more or less civilised 
nations, and they occupy the extremities of our continents, most of which have 
retained still, or recently were bearing, an early post-glacial character. Such are 
the Eskimos and their congeners in Greenland, Arctic America, and Northern 
Siberia; and, in the Southern hemisphere, the Australians, the Papuas, the 
Fuegians, and, partly, the Bushmen; while within the civilised area, like primitive 
folk are only found in the Himalayas, the highlands of Australasia, and the plateaus 
of Brazil. Now it must be borne in mind that the glacial age did not come to an 
end at once over the whole surface of the earth. It still continues in Greenland. 
Therefore, at a time when the littoral regions of the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, 
or the Gulf of Mexico already enjoyed a warmer climate, and became the seats of 
higher civilisations, immense territories in middle Europe, Siberia, and Northern 
America, as well as in Patagonia, Southern Africa, and Southern Australasia, remained 
in early post-glacial conditions which rendered them inaccessible to the civilised 
nations of the torrid and sub-torrid zones. , They were at that time what the terrible 
urmans of North-West Siberia are now, and their population, inaccessible to and un- 
touched by civilisation, retained the characters of early post-glacial man. Later on, 
when desiccation rendered these territories more suitable for agriculture, they were 
peopled with more civilised immigrants ; and while part of their previous inhabitants 
were assimilated by the new settlers, another part migrated further, and settled where 
we find them. The territories they inhabit now are still, or recently were, sub-glacial, 
as to their physical features; their arts and implements are those of the neolithic 
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The first thing which strikes us as soon as we begin studying 
primitive folk is the complexity of the organisation of marriage 
relations under which they are living. With most of them the 
family, in the sense we attribute to it, is hardly found in its germs. 
But they are by no means loose aggregations of men and women 
coming in a disorderly manner together in conformity with their 
momentary caprices. All of them are under a certain organisation, 
which has been described by Morgan in its general aspects as the 
‘gentile,’ or clan organisation.? 

To tell the matter as briefly as possible, there is little doubt that 
mankind has passed at its beginnings through a stage which may be 
described as that of ‘ communal marriage’; that is, the whole tribe . 
had husbands and wives in common with but little regard to consan- 
guinity. But it is also certain that some restrictions to that free 
intercourse were imposed at a very early period. Inter-marriage was 
soon prohibited between the sons of one mother and her sisters, grand- 
daughters, and aunts. Later on it was prohibited between the sons 
and daughters of the same mother, and further limitations did not 
fail to follow. The idea of a gens, or clan, which embodied all 
presumed descendants from one stock (or rather all those who gathered 
in one group) was evolved, and marriage within the clan was entirely 
prohibited. It still remained ‘communal,’ but the wife or the husband 
had to be taken from another clan. And when a gens became too 
numerous, and subdivided into several gentes, each of them was 
divided into classes (usually four), and marriage was permitted only 
between certain well-defined classes. That is the stage which we find 
now among the Kamilaroi-speaking Australians. As to the family, 
its first germs appeared amidst the clan organisation. A woman who 
was captured in war from some other clan, and who formerly would 
have belonged to the whole gens, could be kept at a later period by 
the capturer, under certain obligations towards the tribe. She may 
be taken by him to a separate hut, and thus constitute within the 
gens a separate family, the appearance of which evidently was opening 
a quite new phase of civilisation. 
age; and, notwithstanding their racial differences, and the distances which separate 
them, their modes of life and social institutions bear a striking likeness. So we 
cannot but consider them as fragments of the early post-glacial population of the 
now Civilised area. 

® Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Pro- 
gress from Savagery through Barbarism to Civilisation, New York, 1877. Also, ‘ Sys- 
tems of Consanguinity and Affinity in Human Family,’ in Smithsonian Contributions, 
vol. xvii. When Morgan first described the clan organisation, and concluded as to 
its all but general extension, maintaining that the marriage-laws lie at the very 
basis of the consecutive steps of human evolution, he was accused of exaggeration. 
But the most careful researches prosecuted since, by a whole phalanx of students of 
ancient law, have proved that all races of mankind bear traces of having passed 
through the same stages of development of marriage laws as we now see in force 
among various savages. See the works of Maclennan, Bachofen, Dargun, Post, 


Kovalevsky, Lippert, and so on. 
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Now, if we take into consideration that this complicated organi- 
sation developed among men who stood at the lowest known degree 
of development, and that it maintained itself in societies knowing 
no kind of authority besides the authority of public opinion, we at 
once see how deeply inrooted social instincts must have been in 
human nature, even at its lowest stages. A savage who is capable 
of living under such an organisation, and of freely submitting to 
rules which continually clash with his personal desires, certainly is 
not a beast devoid of ethical principles and knowing no rein to its 
passions. But the fact becomes still more striking if we consider 
the immense antiquity of the clan organisation. It is now known 
that the primitive Semites, the Greeks of Homer, the prehistoric 
Romans, the Germans of Tacitus, the early Celts and the early 
Slavonians, all have had their own period of clan organisation, 
closely analogous to that of the Australians, the Red Indians, the 
Eskimos, and other inhabitants of the ‘savage girdle.’!® So we 
must admit that either the evolution of marriage laws went on on 
the same lines among all human races, or the rudiments of the 
clan rules were developed among some common ancestors of the 
Semites, the Aryans, the Polynesians, &c., before their differentia- 
tion into separate races, and were maintained, until now, among 
races long ago separated from the common stock. Both alternatives 
imply, however, an equally striking tenacity of the institution—such 
a tenacity that no assaults of the individual could break it down 
through the scores of thousands of years that it was in existence. 
The very persistence of the clan organisation shows how utterly false 
it is to represent primitive mankind as a disorderly agglomeration 
of individuals, who only obey their individual passions, and take 
advantage of their personal force and cunningness against all other 
representatives of the species. Unbridled individualism is a modern 
growth, but it is not characteristic of primitive mankind." 

Going now over to the existing savages, we may begin with the 

10 Forthe Aryans, see especially Prof. M. Kovalevsky’s Primitive Law (in Russian). 
Moscow, 1886 and 1887. Also his lectures delivered at Stockholm. 

"' It would be impossible to enter here into a discussion of the origin of the 
marriage restrictions. Let me only remark that a division into groups, similar to 
Morgan’s Hamaian, exists among birds; the young broods live together separately 
from their parents. A like division might probably be traced among some mammals 
as well. As to the prohibition of marriages between brothers and sisters, it is more 
likely to have arisen, not from speculations about the bad effects of consanguinity, 
which speculations really do not seem probable, but to avoid the too easy precocity 
of like marriages. Under close cohabitation it must have become of imperious 
necessity. I must also remark that in discussing the origin of new customs alto- 
gether, we must keep in mind that the savages, like us, have their ‘thinkers’ and 
savants—wizards, doctors, prophets, &c.—whose knowledge and ideas are in advance 
upon those of the masses. United as they are in their secret unions (another almost 
universal feature) they are certainly capable of exercising a powerful influence, and 


of enforcing customs the utility of which may not yet be recognised by the majority 
of the tribe. 
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Bushmen, who stand at a very low level of development—so low 
indeed that they have no dwellings and sleep in holes dug in the 
soil, occasionally protected by some screens. It is known that when 
Europeans settled in their territory and destroyed deer, the Bushmen 
began stealing the settlers’ cattle, whereupon a war of extermination, 
too horrible to be related here, was waged against them. Five hundred 
Bushmen were slaughtered in 1774, three thousand in 1808 and 1809 
by the Farmers’ Alliance, and soon. They were poisoned like rats, 
killed by hunters lying in ambush before the carcass of some 
animal, killed wherever met with.!? So that our knowledge of the 
Bushmen, being chiefly borrowed from those same people who 
exterminated them, is necessarily limited. But still we know that - 
when the Europeans came, the Bushmen lived in small tribes (or 
clans), sometimes federated together; that they used to hunt in 
common, and divided the spoil without quarrelling; that they 
never abandoned their wounded, and displayed strong affection to 
their comrades. Lichtenstein has a most touching story about a 
Bushman, nearly drowned in a river, who was rescued by his 
companions. They took off their furs to cover him, and shivered 
themselves; they dried him, rubbed him before the fire, and 
smeared his body with warm grease till they brought him back to 
life. And when the Bushmen found, in Johan van der Walt, a man 
who treated them well, they expressed their thankfulness by a most 
touching attachment to that man.'* Burchell and Moffat both 
represent them as good-hearted, disinterested, true to their promises, 
and grateful,’ all qualities which could develop only by being 
practised within the tribe. As to their love to children, it is sufficient 
to say that when a European wished to secure a Bushman woman as a 
slave, he stole her child: the mother was sure to come into slavery 
to share the fate of her child.! 

The same social manners characterise the Hottentots, who are but 
a little more developed thanthe Bushmen. Lubbock describes them 
as ‘ the filthiest animals,’ and filthy they really are. A fur suspended 
to the neck and worn till it falls to pieces is all their dress ; their 
huts are a few sticks assembled together and covered with mats, with 
no kind of furniture within. And though they kept oxen and sheep, 
and seem to have known the use of iron before they made acquaintance 
with the Europeans, they still occupy one of the lowest degrees of the 
human scale. And yet those who knew them highly praised their 
sociability and readiness to aid each other. If anything is given to 


# Col. Collins, in Philip’s Researches in South Africa, London, 1828. Quoted by 
Waitz, ii. 334. 

18 Lichtenstein’s Reisen im siidlichen Afrika, ii. pp. 92,97. Berlin, 1811, 

4 Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, ii. pp. 335, seg. See also Fritsch’s Die 
Bingeboren Afrika’s, Breslau, 1872, p. 386, seg.; and Drei Jahre in Siid-Afrika, Also 
W. Bleck, A Brief Account of Bushmen Folklore, Capetown, 1875. 
 Elisée Reclus, Gévgraphie Universelle, xiii. 475. 
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a Hottentot, he at once divides it among all present—a habit which, 
asis known, so much struck Darwin among the Fuegians. He cannot 
eat alone, and, however hungry, he calls those who pass by to share 
his food. And when Kolben expressed his astonishment thereat, 
he received the answer: ‘That is Hottentot manner.’ But this is 
not Hottentot manner only: it is an all but universal habit among 
the ‘savages.’ Kolben, who knew the Hottentots well and did not 
pass by their defects in silence, could not praise their tribal morality 
highly enough. 

‘ Their word is sacred,’ he wrote. They know ‘nothing of the corruptness and 
faithless arts of Europe.’ ‘They live in great tranquillity and are seldom at war 
with their neighbours.’ They are ‘all kindness and goodwill to one another. ... 
One of the greatest pleasures of the Hottentots certainly lies in their gifts and good 
offices to one another.’ ‘The integrity of the Hottentots, their strictness and 


celerity in the exercise of justice, and their chastity, are things in which they excel 
all or most nations in the world.’ '® 


Tachart, Barrow, and Moodie '’ fully confirm Kolben’s testimony. 
Let me only remark that when Kolben wrote that ‘ they are certainly 
the most friendly, the most liberal and the most benevolent people 
to one another that ever appeared on the earth’ (i. 332), he wrote 
a sentence which has continually appeared since in the description of 
savages. When first meeting with primitive races, the Europeans 
usually make a caricature of their life ; but when an intelligent man 


has stayed among them fora longer time, he generally describes them 
as ‘the kindest’ or ‘the gentlest’ race on the earth. These very 
same words have been applied to the Ostyaks, the Samoyedes, the 
Eskimos, the Dyaks, the Aleoutes, the Papuas, and so on, by the 
highest authorities. I also remember having read them applied to 
the Tunguses, the Tchuktchis, the Sioux, and several others. The 
very frequency of that high commendation already speaks volumes in 
itself. 

The natives of Australia do not stand on a higher level of 
development than their South African brothers. Their huts are of 
the same character; very often simple screens are the only protection 
against cold winds. In their food they are most indifferent: they 
devour horribly’ putrefied corpses, and cannibalism is resorted to in 
times of scarcity. When first discovered by Europeans, they had no 
implements but in stone or bone, and these were of the roughest 
description. Some tribes had even no canoes, and did not know 
barter-trade. And yet, when their manners and customs were care- 
fully studied, they proved to be living under that elaborate clan 
organisation which I have mentioned on a preceding page.'® 


16 P. Kolben, Zhe Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, translated from the 
German by Mr. Medley, London, 1731, vol. i. pp. 59, 71, 333, 336, &c. 

Quoted in Waitz’s Anthropologie, ii. 335, seq. 

8 The natives living in the north of Sydney, and speaking the Kamilaroi language, 
are best known under this aspect, through the capital work of Lorimer Fison and A. W. 
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The territory they inhabit is usually allotted between the different 
gentes or clans; but the hunting and fishing territories of each clan 
are kept in common, and the produce of fishing and hunting belongs 
to the whole clan; so also the fishing and hunting implements.” 
The meals are taken in common. Like many other savages, they 
respect certain regulations as to the seasons when certain gums and 
grasses may be collected.” As to their morality altogether, we can- 
not do better than transcribe the following answers given to the 
questions of the Paris Anthropological Society by Lumbholtz, a 
missionary who sojourned in North Queensland : *!— 


The feeling of friendship is known among them; it is strong. Weak people 
are usually supported; the ill ones are very well attended to; they never are 
abandoned or killed. These tribes are cannibals, but they very seldom eat members 
of their own tribe (when immolated on religious principles I suppose); they eat 
strangers only. The parents love their children, play with them, and pet them. 
Infanticide meets with common approval. Old people are very well treated, 
never put to death. No religion, no idols, only a fear of death. Polygamous 
marriage. Quarrels arising within the tribe are settled by means of duels fought 
with wooden swordsand shields. No slaves; no culture of any kind; no pottery ; 
no dress, save an apron sometimes worn by women. The clan consists of two 
hundred individuals, divided into four classes of men and four of women ; marriage 
being only permitted within the usual classes, and never within the gens. 


For the Papuas, closely akin to the above, we have the testimony 
of G. L. Bink, who stayed in New Guinea, chiefly in Geelwink Bay, 
from 1871 to 1883. Here is the essence of his answers to the same 
questioner: ?— 


They are sociable and cheerful; they laugh very much. Rather timid than 
courageous. Friendship is relatively strong among persons belonging to different 
tribes, and still stronger within the tribe. A friend will often pay the debt of his 
friend, the stipulation being that the latter will repay it without interest to the 
children of the lender. They take care of the ill and the old ; old people are never 
abandoned, and in no case are they killed—unless it be a slave who was ill for a 
long time. War prisoners are sometimes eaten. The children are very much 
petted and loved. Old and feeble war prisoners are killed, the others are sold as 
slaves. They have no religion, no gods, no idols, no authority of any description ; 
the uldest man in the family is the judge. In cases of adultery a fine is paid, and 
part of it goes to the zegoria (the community). The soil is kept in common, but 
the crop belongs to those who have grown it. They have pottery, and know 
barter-trade—the custom being that the merchant gives them the goods, whereupon 





Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, 1880. See also A. W. Howitt’s ‘ Further 
Note on the Australian Class Systems,’ in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
1889, vol. xviii. p. 31, showing the wide extension of the same organisation in Aus- 
tralia. 

19 The Folklore, Manners, §c., of Australian Aborigines, Adelaide, 1879, p. 11. 

2 Grey’s Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and Western 
Australia, London, 1841, vol. ii. pp. 298, 237. 

21 Bulletin de la Société d Anthropologie, 1888, vol. xi. p. 652. I abridge the 
answers. 


= Ibid. p. 386. 
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they return to their houses and bring the native goods required by the merchant ; 
if the latter cannot be obtained, the European goods are returned.** They are head- 
hunters, and in so doing they prosecute blood revenge. ‘Sometimes,’ Finsch says, 
‘ the affair is referred to the Rajah of Namototte, who terminates it by imposing 
a fine.’ 


When well treated, the Papuas are very kind. Miklukho-Maklay 
landed on the eastern coast of New Guinea, followed by one single 
man, stayed for two years among tribes reported to be cannibals, and 
left them with regret; he returned again to stay one year more 
among them, and never had he any conflict to complain of. True 
that his rule was never—under no pretext whatever—to say anything 
which was not truth, nor make any promise which he could not keep. 
These poor creatures, who even do not know how to obtain fire, and 
carefully maintain it in their huts, live under their primitive com- 
munism, without any chiefs, and within their villages they have no 
quarrels worth speaking of. They work in common, just enough to 
get the food of the day; they rear their children in common; and 
in the evenings they dress themselves as coquettishly as they can, and 
dance. Like all savages, they are fond of dancing. Each village 
has its barla, or balai—the ‘long house,’ ‘longue maison,’ or 
‘grande maison ’—for the unmarried men, for social gatherings, and 
for the discussion of common affairs—again a trait which is common 
to most inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, the Eskimos, the Red 
Indians, and so on. Whole groups of villages are on friendly terms, 
and visit each other en bloc. 

Unhappily, feuds are not uncommon—not in consequence of 
‘overstocking of the area,’ or ‘keen competition,’ and like inven- 
tions of a mercantile century, but chiefly in consequence of supersti- 
tion. As soon as anyone falls ill, his friends and relatives come 
together, and deliberately discuss who might be the cause of the 
illness. All possible enemies are considered, everyone confesses of 
his own petty quarrels, and finally the real cause is discovered. An 
enemy from the next village has called it down, and a raid upon that 
village is decided upon. Therefore, feuds are rather frequent, 
even between the coast villages, not to say a word of the cannibal 
mountaineers who are considered as real witches and enemies, though, 
on a closer acquaintance, they prove to be exactly the same sort of 
people as their neighbours on the sea-coast.™ 

Many striking pages could be written about the harmony which 
prevails in the villages of the Polynesian inhabitants of the Pacific 
Islands. But they belong to a more advanced stage of civilisation. 

7° The same is the practice with the Papuas of Kaimani Bay, who have a high 
reputation of honesty. ‘It never happens that the Papua be untrue to his promise,’ 
Finsch says in Neuguinea wnd seine Bewohner, Bremen, 1865, p. 829. 

** Izvestia of the Russian Geographical Society, 1880, p. 161, seg. Few books: of 


travel give a better insight into the petty details of the daily life of savages than 
these scraps from Maklay’s note-books. 
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So we shall now take our illustrations from the far north. I must 
mention, however, before leaving the Southern Hemisphere, that 
even the Fuegians, whose reputation has been so bad, appear under 
a much better light since they begin to be better known. A few 
French missionaries who stay among them ‘know of no act of 
malevolence to complain of.’ In their clans, consisting of from 120 
to 150 souls, they practise the same primitive communism as 
the Papuas ; they share everything in common, and treat their old 
people very well. Peace prevails among these tribes.” 

With the Eskimos and their nearest congeners, the Thlinkets, 
the Koloshes, and the Aleoutes, we find one of the nearest illus- 
trations of what man.may have been during the glacial age. Their im- 
plements hardly differ from those of palzolithic man, and some of their 
tribes do not yet know fishing: they simply spear the fish with a kind 
of harpoon.” They know the use of iron, but they receive it from the 
Europeans, or find it on wrecked ships. Their social organisation is 
of a very primitive kind, though they already have emerged from the 
stage of ‘communal marriage,’ even under the gentile restrictions. 
They live in families, but the family bonds are often broken; 
husbands and wives are often exchanged.” The families, however, 
remain united in clans, and how could it be otherwise? How 
could they sustain the hard struggle for life unless by closely com- 
bining their forces? So they do, and the tribal bonds are closest 
where the struggle for life is hardest, namely, in North-East Green- 
land. The ‘long house’ is their usual dwelling, and several families 
lodge in it, separated from each other by small partitions of ragged 
furs, with a common passage in the front. Sometimes the house has 
the shape of a cross, and in such case a common fire is kept in the 
centre. The German expedition which spent a winter close by one 
of those ‘ long houses’ could ascertain that ‘ no quarrel disturbed the 
peace, no dispute arose about the use of this narrow space’ through- 
out the long winter. ‘ Scolding, or even unkind words, are considered 
as a misdemeanour, if not produced under the legal form of process, 
namely, the nith-song.’** Close cohabitation and close interdependence 
are sufficient for maintaining century after century that deep respect 
for the interests of the community which is characteristic of Eskimo 
life. Even in the larger communities of Eskimos, ‘ public opinion 
formed the real judgment seat, the general punishment consisting in 
the offenders being shamed in the eyes of the people.’ * 


% L. F. Martial, in Mission Scient. au Cap Horn, Paris, 1883, vol. i. pp. 183-201. 

26 Captain Holm’s Expedition to East Greenland. 

27 In Australia whole clans have been seen exchanging all their wives, in order 
to conjure a calamity (Post, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familienrechts, 
1890, p. 342). More brotherhood is their specific’against calamities. 

** Dr. H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, p. 26 (Meddelelser om Grinland), vol. xi. 
1887. 

*® Dr. Rink, Joc, cit. p. 24. Europeans, grown in the respect of Roman law, are 
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Eskimo life is based upon communism. What is obtained by 
hunting and fishing belongs to the clan. But in several tribes, 
especially in the West under the influence of the Danes, private 
property penetrates into their institutions. However, they have an 
original means for obviating the inconveniences arising from a 
personal accumulation of wealth which would soon destroy their 
tribal unity. When a man has grown rich, he convokes the folk of 
his clan to a great festival, and, after much eating, distributes among 
them all his fortune. On the Yukon river, in Alaska, Dall saw a 
family distributing in this way ten guns, ten full fur dresses, 200 
strings of beads, numerous blankets, ten wolf furs, 200 beavers, and 
500 zibelines. After that they took off their festival dresses, gave 
them away, and, putting on old ragged furs, addressed a few words 
to their kinsfolk, saying that though they are now poorer than any 
one of them, they have won their friendship. Like distributions of 
wealth appear to be a regular habit with the Eskimos, and to take 
place at a certain season, after an exhibition of all that has been 
obtained during the year.*! In my opinion these distributions reveal 
a very old institution, contemporaneous with the first apparition of 
personal wealth ; they must have been a means for re-establishing 
equality among the members of the clan, after it had been disturbed by 
the enrichment of the few. The periodical redistribution of land and 
the periodical abandonment of all debts which took place in historical 
times, must have been a survival of that old custom. And the habit 
of either burying with the dead, or destroying upon his grave, all 
that belonged to him personally—a habit which we find among all 
primitive races—must have had the same origin. In fact, while 
everything that belongs personally to the dead is burnt or broken 
upon his grave, nothing is destroyed of what belonged to him in 
common with the tribe, such as boats, or the communal implements 
of fishing. The destruction bears upon personal property alone. At 
a later epoch this habit becomes a religious ceremony: it receives 
a mystical interpretation, and is imposed by religion, when public 
opinion alone proves incapable of enforcing its general observance. 
And, finally, it is substituted by either burning simple models of the 


seldom capable of understanding that force of tribal authority. ‘In fact,’ Dr. Rink 
writes, ‘ it is not the exception, but the rule, that white men who have stayed for ten 
or twenty years among the Eskimo, return without any real addition to their know- 
Tedge of the traditional ideas upon which their social state is based. The white man, 
whether a missionary or a trader, is firm in his dogmatic opinion that the most 
vulgar European is better than the most distinguished native.’ The Eskimo Tribes, 
p. 31. 

*® Dall, Alaska and its Resources, Cambridge, U. S., 1870. 

*! Dall saw it in Alaska, Jacobsen at Ignitok in the vicinity of the Bering Strait. 
Gilbert Sproat mentions it among the Vancouver Indians ; and Dr. Rink, who describes 
the periodical exhibitions just mentioned, adds: ‘ The principal use of the accumula- 
tion of personal wealth is for periodically distributing it. He also mentions (Joc. 
cit. p. 31) ‘ the destruction of property for the same purpose’ (of equality). 
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dead man’s property (as in China), or by simply carrying his property 
to the grave and taking it back to his house after the burial cere- 
mony is over—-a habit which still prevails with the Europeans as re- 
gards swords, crosses, and other marks of public distinction. 

The high standard of the tribal morality of the Eskimos has often 
been mentioned in general literature. Nevertheless the following 
remarks upon the manners of the Aleoutes—nearly akin to the 
Eskimos—will better illustrate savage morality asa whole. They 
were written, after a ten years’ stay among the Aleoutes, by a most 
remarkable man—the Russian missionary, Veniaminoff. Isum them 
up, mostly in his own words :— 


Endurability (he wrote) is their chief feature. It is simply colossal. Not only 
do they bathe every morning in the frozen sea, and stand naked on the beach, 
inhaling the icy wind, but their endurability, even when at hard work on insuffi- 
cient food, surpasses all that can be imagined. During a protracted scarcity of 
food, the Aleoute cares first for his children ; he gives them all he has, and himself 
fasts. They are not inclined to stealing; that was remarked even by the first 
Russian immigrants. Not that they never steal; every Aleoute would confess 
having sometime stolen something, but it is always a trifle ; the whole is so childish. 
The attachment of the parents to their children is touching, though it is never ex- 
pressed in words or pettings. The Aleoute is with difficulty moved to make a pro- 
mise, but once he has made it he will keep.it whatever may happen. (An Aleoute 
made Veniaminoff a gift of dried fish, but it was forgotten on the beach in the 
hurry of the departure. He took it home. The next occasion to send it to the 
missionary was in January; and in November and December there was a great 
scarcity of food in the Alecute encampment. But the fish was never touched by 
the starving people, and in January it was sent to its destination.) Their code of 
morality is both varied and severe. It is considered shameful to be afraid of 
unavoidable death; to ask pardon from an enemy ; to die without ever having killed 
an enemy; to be convicted of stealing; to capsize a boat in the harbour ; to be afraid 
of going to sea in stormy weather ; to be the first in a party on a long journey to 
become an invalid in case of scarcity of food ; to show greediness when spoil is 
divided, in which case everyone gives his own part to the greedy man to shame 
him ; todivulge a public secret to his wife; being two persons on a hunting expedi- 
tion, not to offer the best game to the partner; to boast of his own deeds, especially 
of invented ones; to scold anyone in scorn. Also to beg; to pet his wife in other 
people’s presence, and to dance with her; to bargain personally ; selling must 
always be made through a third person, who settles the price. For a woman it is 
a shame not to know sewing, dancing, and all kind of woman’s work; to pet her 
husband and children, or even to speak to her husband in the presence of a 


stranger.*? 

Such is Aleoute morality, which might also be further illustrated 
by their tales and legends. Let me also add that when Veniaminoff 
wrote (in 1840) one murder only had been committed since the 
last century in a population of 60,000 people, and that among 1,800 
Aleoutes not one single common law offence had been known for 
forty years. This will not seem strange if we remark that scolding, 
scorning, and the use of rough words are absolutely unknown in 


32 Veniaminoff, Memoirs relative to the District of Unalashka (Russian), 3 vols. 
St. Petersburg, 1840. - Extracts, in English, ffom the above are given in Dall’s Alaska. 
A like description of the Australians’ morality is given in Nature, xlii. p. 639. 
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Aleoute life. Even their children never fight, and never abuse each 
other in words. All they may say is, ‘ Your mother does not know 
sewing,’ or ‘ Your father is blind of one eye.’ * 

Many features of savage life remain, however, a puzzle to 
Europeans. The high development of tribal solidarity and the good 
feelings with which primitive folk are animated towards each other, 
could be illustrated by any amount of reliable testimony. And yet 
it is not the less certain that those same savages practise infanticide ; 
that in some cases theyjabandon their old people, and that they 
blindly obey the rules of blood-revenge. We must then explain the 
co-existence of facts which, to the European mind, seem so con- 
tradictory at the first sight. Ihave just mentioned how the Aleoute 
father starves for days and weeks, and gives everything eatable to 
his child; and how the Bushman mother becomes a slave to follow 
her child; and I might fill pages with illustrations of the really 
tender relations existing among the savages and their children. 
Travellers continually mention them incidentally. Here you read 
about the fond love of a mother; there you see a father wildly 
running through the forest and carrying upon his shoulders his 
child bitten by a snake; or a missionary tells you the despair of the 
parents at the loss of a child whom he had saved, a few years before, 
from being immolated at its birth; you learn that the ‘savage’ 
mothers usually nurse their children till the age of four, and that, 
in the New Hebrides, on the loss of a specially beloved child, its 
mother, or aunt, will kill herself to take care of it in the other world.*4 
And so on. Like facts are met with by the score; so that, when we 
see that these same loving parents practise infanticide, we are bound 
to recognise that the habit (whatever its ulterior transformations 
may be) took its origin under the sheer pressure of necessity, as an 
obligation towards the tribe, and a means for rearing the already 
growing children. In fact, the savages, as a rule, do not ‘ multiply 
without stint,’ as Mr. Huxley puts it. On the contrary, they take 
all kinds of measures for diminishing the birth-rate. A whole series 
of restrictions, which Europeans certainly would find extravagant, 
are imposed to that effect, and they are strictly obeyed. But not- 
withstanding that, primitive folk cannot rear all their children. 
However, it has been remarked that as soon as they succeed in 
increasing their regular means of subsistence, they at once begin to 


%3 Tt is most remarkable that ‘several writers (Middendorf, Schrenk, O. Finsch) 
described the Ostyaks and Samoyedes in almost the same words. Even when 
drunken their quarrels are insignificant. ‘ For a hundred years one single murder 
has been committed in the tundra ;’ ‘ their children never fight ;’ ‘anything may be 
left for years in the tundra, even food and gin, and nobody will touch it ;’ and so on. 
Gilbert Sproat ‘xever witnessed a fight between two sober natives’ of the Aht 
Indians of Vancouver Island. ‘ Quarrellingis also rare among theirchildren.’ (Rink, 
loc. cit.) And so on, 

* Gill, quoted in Gerland and Waitz’s Anthropologie, v. 641. See also pp. 636- 
640, where many facts of parental and filial love are quoted. 
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abandon the practice of infanticide. On the whole, the parents 
obey that obligation reluctantly, and as soon as they can afford it 
they resort to all kinds of compromises to save the lives of their 
new-born. As has been so well pointed out by my friend Elie 
Reclus,® they invent the lucky and unlucky days of births, and 
spare the children born on the lucky days; they try to postpone the 
sentence for a few hours, and then say that if the baby has lived 
one day it must live all its natural life.*%* They hear the cries of 
the little ones coming from the forest, and maintain that, if heard, 
they forbode a misfortune for the tribe ; and as they have no baby- 
farming nor créches for getting rid of the children, every one of 
them recoils before the necessity of performing the cruel sentence ; 
they prefer to expose the baby in the wood rather than to take its 
life by violence. Ignorance, not cruelty, maintains infanticide ; 
and, instead of moralising the savages with sermons, the missionaries 
would do better to follow the example of Veniaminoff, who, every 
year till his old age, crossed the Sea of Okhotsk in a miserable boat, 
or travelled on dogs among his Tchuktchis, supplying them with 
bread and fishing implements, and thus really preventing infanti- 
cide. 

The same is true as regards what superficial observers describe as 
parricide. We just now saw that the habit of abandoning old people is 
not so widely spread as some writers have maintained it to be. It has 
been extremely exaggerated, but it is occasionally met with among 
nearly all savages; and in such cases it has the same origin as the 
exposure of children. When a‘ savage’ feels that he is a burden to his 
tribe ; when every morning his share of food is taken from the mouths 
of the children—and the little ones are not so stoical as their fathers : 
they cry when they are hungry ; when every day he has to be carried 
across the stony beach, or the virgin forest, on the shoulders of younger 
people—there are no invalid carriages, nor destitutes to wheel them 
in savage lands—he begins to repeat what the old Russian peasants 
say until nowaday: ‘ Tchujoi vek zayedayu, Pora napokoi!’ (* I live 
other people’s life: it is time to retire!’) And he retires. He does 
what the soldier does in a similar case. When the salvation of his 
detachment depends upon its further advance, and he can move no 
more, and knows that he must die if left behind, the soldier implores 
his best friend to render him the last service before leaving the en- 
campment. And the friend, with shivering hands, discharges his 
gun into the dying body. So the savages do. The old man asks 
himself to die; he himself insists upon this last duty towards the 
community, and obtains the consent of the tribe; he digs out his 
grave ; he invites his kinsfolk to the last parting meal. His father 
has done so, it is now his turn; and he parts with his kinsfolk with 
marks of affection. The savage so much considers death as part of 

% Primitive Folk, London, 1891. * Gerland, lc. cit. v. 636. 
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his duties towards his community, that he not only refuses to be 
rescued (as Moffat has told), but when a woman who had to be 
immolated on her husband’s grave was rescued by missionaries, and 
was taken to an island, she escaped in the night, crossed a broad sea- 
arm, swimming, and rejoined her tribe, to die on the grave.*7 But 
the savages, as a rule, are so reluctant to take anyone’s life otherwise 
than in fight, that none of them will take upon himself to shed human 
blood, and they resort to all kinds of stratagems, which have been 
so falsely interpreted. In most cases, they abandon the old man in 
the wood, after having given him more than his share of the common 
food. Arctic expeditions have done the same when they no more 
could carry their invalid comrades. ‘ Live a few days more! may be 
there will be some unexpected rescue !’ 

European scientists, when coming across these facts, are absolutely 
unable to understand them ; they cannot reconcile them with a high 
development of tribal morality, and prefer to cast a doubt upon the 
exactitude of absolutely reliable observers, instead of trying to explain 
the parallel existence of the two sets of facts: a high tribal morality 
together with the abandonment of the parents and infanticide. But 
if these same Europeans were to tell a savage that people, extremely 
amiable, fond of their own children, and so impressionable that they 
cry when they see a misfortune simulated on the stage, are living in 
Europe within a stone’s throw from dens in which children die from 
sheer want of food, the savage, too, would not understand them. I 
remember how vainly I tried to make some of my Tungus friends 
understand our civilisation of individualism : they could not, and they 
resorted to the most phantastical suggestions. The fact is that a 
savage, brought up in ideas of tribal solidarity in everything for bad and 
for good, is as incapable of understanding a ‘ moral’ European, who 
knows nothing of that solidarity, as the average European is incapable 
of understanding the savage. But if our scientist had lived amidst a 
half-starving tribe not possessing among them all one man’s food 
for so much as a few days to come, he probably might have understood 
their motives. So also the savage, if he had stayed among us, and 
received our education, may be, would understand our European 
indifference towards our neighbours, and our Royal Commissions for 
the prevention of ‘ baby-farming.’ ‘Stone houses make stony hearts,’ 
the Russian peasants say. But he ought to live in a stone house 
first. 

Similar remarks must be made as regards cannibalism. Taking 
into account all the facts which were brought to light during a recent 
controversy on this subject at the Paris Anthropological Society, 
and many incidental remarks scattered throughout the ‘savage’ 
literature, we are bound to recognise that that practice was brought 
into existence by sheer necessity; but that it was. further developed 

*” Erskine, quoted in Gerland and Waitz’s Anthropologie, v. 640. 
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by superstition and religion into the proportions it attained in Fiji 
or in Mexico. It is a fact that until this day many savages are 
compelled to devour corpses in the most advanced state of putrefac- 
tion, and that in cases of absolute scarcity some of them have had to 
disinter and to feed upon human corpses, even during an epidemic. 
These are ascertained facts. But if we now transport ourselves to 
the conditions which man had to face during the glacial period, in a 
damp and cold climate, with but little vegetable food at his disposal ; 
if we take into account the terrible ravages which scurvy still makes 
among underfed natives, and remember that meat and fresh blood 
are the only restoratives which they know, we must admit that man, 
who formerly was a granivorous animal, became a flesh-eater during - 
the glacial period. He found plenty of deer at that time, but deer 
often migrate in the Arctic regions, and sometimes they entirely 
abandon a territory for a number of years. In such cases his last 
resources disappeared. During like hard trials, cannibalism has been 
resorted to even by Europeans, and it was resorted to by the savages. 
Until the present time, they occasionally devour the corpses of their 
own dead : they must have devoured then the corpses of those who had 
to die. Old people died, convinced that by their death they were 
rendering a last service to the tribe. This is why cannibalism is repre- 
sented by some savages as of divine origin, as something that has been 
ordered by a messenger from the sky. But later on it lost its character 
of necessity, and survived as a superstition. Enemies had to be eaten 
in order to inherit their courage; and, at a still later epoch, 
the enemy’s eye or heart was eaten for the same purpose; while 
among other tribes, already having a numerous priesthood and a 
developed mythology, evil gods, thirsty for human blood, were in- 
vented, and human sacrifices required by the priests to appease the 
gods. In this religious phase of its existence, cannibalism attained 
its most revolting characters. Mexico isa well-known example; and 
in Fiji, where the king could eat any one of his subjects, we also find 
a mighty caste of priests, a complicated theology,® and a full develop- 
ment of autocracy. Originated by necessity, cannibalism became, 
at a later period, a religious institution, and in this form it survived 
long after it had disappeared from among tribes which certainly 
practised it in former times, but did not attain the theocratical stage 
of evolution. The same remark must be made as regards infanticide 
and the abandonment of parents. In some cases they also have 
been maintained ‘as a survival of olden times, as a religiously kept 
tradition of the past. 

I will terminate my remarks by mentioning another custom which 
also is a source of most erroneous conclusions. I mean the practice 
of blood-revenge. All savages are under the impression that blood 
shed must be revenged by blood. If anyone has been killed, the 


8 W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Reminiscences, London, 1866, p, 363 
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murderer must die; if anyone has been wounded, the aggressor’s 
blood must be shed. There is no exception to the rule, not even for 
animals; so the hunter’s blood is shed on his return to the village 
when he has shed the blood of an animal. That is the savages’ con- 
ception of justice—a conception which yet prevails in Western 
Europe as regards murder. Now, when both the offender and the 
offended belong to the same tribe, the tribe and the offended person 
settle the affair.** But when the offender belongs to another tribe, and 
that tribe, for one reason or another, refuses a compensation, then 
the offended tribe decides to take the revenge itself. But primitive 
folk so much consider everyone’s acts as a tribal affair, dependent 
upon tribal approval, that they easily think the clan responsible 
for everyone’s acts. Therefore, the due revenge may be taken upon 
any member of the offender’s clan or relatives.*° It may often happen, 
however, that the retaliation goes further than the offence. In trying 
to inflict a wound, they may kill the offender, or wound him more 
than they intended to do, and this becomes a cause for a new feud, 
so that the primitive legislators were careful in requiring the 
retaliation to be limited to an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and 
blood for blood.” 

It is remarkable, however, that with most primitive folk like 
feuds are infinitely rarer than might be expected; though with 
some of them they attain quite abnormal proportions, especially with 
mountaineers who have been driven to the highlands by foreign 
invaders, such as the mountaineers of Caucasia, and especially those 
of Borneo—the Dyaks. With the Dyaks, the feuds have now gone 
so far that a young man can neither marry nor be proclaimed of age 
before he has secured the head of an enemy. This horrid practice 
has been fully described in a recent English work.*? But it appears 
under quite another aspect when we learn that the Dyak head- 
hunter is not actuated by personal passion. He acts under what he 
considers as a moral obligation towards his tribe, just as the 
European judge who, in obedience to the same, evidently wrong, 
principle of ‘blood for blood,’ hands over the condemned murderer 
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% Tt is remarkable, however, that in case of a sentence of death, nobody will take 
upon himself to be the executioner. Everyone throws his stone, or gives his blow 
with the hatchet, carefully avoiding to give a mortal blow. At a later epoch, the 
priest will stab the victim with a sacred knife. Still later, it will be the king, 
until civilisation invents the hired hangman. See Bastian’s deep remarks upon this 
subject in Der Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. Die Blutrache, pp: 1-36. 

# In Africa, and elsewhere too, it is a widely spread habit, that if a theft has 
been committed, the next clan has to restore the equivalent of the stolen thing, 
and then look itself for the thief. A. H. Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, Leipzig, 
1887, vol. i. p. 77. 

“1 See Prof. M. Kovalevsky’s Modern Customs and Ancient Law (Russian), 
Moscow, 1886, vol. ii., which contains many important considerations upon this sub- 
ject. 

* See Carl Bock, The Head- Hunters of Borneo, London, 1881. 
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to the hangman. Both the Dyak and the judge would even feel 
remorse if sympathy moved them to spare the murderer. That is 
why the Dyaks, apart from the cruelties they commit when actuated 
by their misconception of justice, are depicted, by all those who know 
them, as otherwise most sympathetic people. Thus Carl Bock, the 
same author who has given such a terrible picture of head-hunting, 
writes : 

As regards morality, I am bound to assign to the Dyaks a high place in the 
scale of civilisation. . . . Robberies and theft are entirely unknown among them. 
They also are very truthful... . If I did not always get the ‘ whole truth,’ I 
always got, at least, nothing but the truth from them. I wish I could say the 
same of the Malays (pp. 209 and 210). 


Bock’s testimony is fully corroborated by that of Ida Pfeiffer. 
‘I fully recognised,’ she wrote, ‘that I should be pleased longer to 
travel among them. I usually found them honest, good, and reserved 
. - - much more so than any other nation I know.’* Stoltze used 
almost the same language when speaking of the Dyaks. They 
usually have but one wife, and treat her well. They are very sociable, 
and every morning the whole clan goes out for fishing, hunting, or 
gardening, in large parties. Their villages consist of big huts, each 
of which is inhabited by a dozen families, and sometimes by several 
hundred persons, peacefully living together. They show great 
respect for their wives, and are fond of their children; and when 
one of them falls ill, the women nurse him in turn. As a rule, they 
are very moderate in eating and drinking. Such is the Dyak in 
his daily life. 

It would be a tedious repetition if more illustrations from savage 
life were given. Wherever we go we find the same sociable manners, 
the same spirit of solidarity. And when we endeavour to penetrate 
into the darkness of past ages, we find the same tribal life, the same 
associations of men, however primitive, for mutual support. There- 
fore, Darwin was quite right when he saw in man’s social qualities 
the chief factor for his further evolution, and Darwin’s vulgarisers 
are entirely wrong when they maintain the contrary. 

The small strength and speed of man (he wrote), his want of natural weapons, 
&c., are more than counterbalanced, firstly, by his intellectual faculties (which, he 
remarked on another page, have been chiefly or even exclusively gained for the 


benefit of the community); and secondly, by his social qualities, which led him to 
give and receive aid from his fellow men. 


In the last century the ‘savage’ and his ‘life in the state of 
nature’ were idealised. But now scientists have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme, especially since some of them, anxious to prove the 


43 Ida Pfeiffer, Meine zweite Weltreise, Wien, 1856, vol. i. p. 116, seg. See also 
Miiller and Temminch’s Dutch Possessions in Archipelagic India, quoted by Elisée 
Reclus, in Géographie Universelie, xiii. 

44 Descent of Man, second ed. pp. 63, 64. 
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animal origin of man, but not conversant with the social aspects of 
animal life, began to charge the savage with all imaginable ‘ bestial’ 
features. It is evident, however, that this exaggeration is even 
more unscientific than Rousseau’s idealisation. The savage is not 
an ideal of virtue, nor is he an ideal of ‘savagery.’ But the primi- 
tive man has one quality, elaborated and maintained by the very 
necessities of his hard struggle for life—he identifies his own exist- 
ence with that of his tribe ; and without that quality mankind never 
would have attained the level it has attained now, . 

Primitive folk, as has been already said, so much identify their 
lives with that of the tribe, that each of their acts, however insignifi- 
cant, is considered as a tribal affair. Their whole behaviour is regulated 
by an infinite series of unwritten rules of propriety which are the fruit 
of their common experience as to what is good or bad—that is, bene- 
ficial or harmful for their own tribe. Of course, the reasonings upon 
which their rules of propriety are based sometimes are absurd in the 
extreme. Many of them originate in superstition ; and altogether, 
in whatever the savage does, he sees but the immediate consequences 
of his acts; he cannot foresee their indirect and ulterior consequences 
—thus simply exaggerating a defect with which Bentham reproached 
civilised legislators. But, absurd or not, the savage obeys the 
prescriptions of the common law, however inconvenient they may 
be. He obeys them even more blindly than the civilised man 
obeys the prescriptions of the written law. His common law is his 
religion; it is his very habit of living. The idea of the clan is 
always present to his mind, and self-restriction and self-sacrifice in 
the interest of the clan are of daily occurrence. If the savage has 
infringed one of the smaller tribal rules, he is prosecuted by the 
mockeries of the women. If the infringement is grave, he is tor- 
tured day and night by the fear of having called a calamity upon his 
tribe. If he has wounded by accident any one of his own clan, and 
thus has committed the greatest of all crimes, he grows quite miser- 
able: he runs away in the woods, and is ready to commit suicide, 
unless the tribe absolves him by inflicting upon him a physical pain 
and sheds some of his own blood. Within the tribe everything is 
shared in common; every morsel of food is divided among all 
present ; and if the savage is alone in the woods, he does not begin 
eating before he has loudly shouted thrice an invitation to anyone 
who may hear his voice to share his meal.“ 

In short, within the tribe the rule of ‘each for all’ is supreme, 
so long as the separate family has not yet broken up the tribal unity. 
But that rule is not extended to the neighbouring clans, or tribes, 
even when they are federated for mutual protection. Each tribe, or 
clan, is a separate unity. Just as among mammals and birds the 


*S See Bastian’s Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. p. 7. Also Grey, lve. cit. ii. p. 238. 
“6 Miklukho Macklay, loc. cit. Same habit with the Hottentots. 
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territory is roughly allotted among separate tribes, and, except in 
times of war, the boundaries are respected. On entering the territory 
of his neighbours one must show that he has no bad intentions; and 
if he enters a house, he must deposit his hatchet at the entrance. 
But no tribe is bound to share its food with the others: it may do so 
or it may not. Therefore the life of the savage is divided into two 
sets of actions, and appears under two different ethical aspects: the 
relations within the tribe, and the relations with the outsiders; and 
(like our international law) the ‘ inter-tribal’ law widely differs from 
the common law. Therefore, when it comes to a war the most 
revolting cruelties may be considered as so many claims upon the 
admiration of the tribe. This double conception of morality passes 
through the whole evolution of mankind, and maintains itself until 
now. We Europeans have realised some progress—not immense, 
at any rate—in eradicating that double conception of ethics ; but it 
also must be said that while we have in some measure extended our 
ideas of solidarity—in theory, at least—over the nation, and partly 
over other nations as well, we have lessened the bonds of solidarity 
within our own nations, and even within our own families. 

The appearance of a separate family amidst the clan necessarily 
disturbs the established unity. A’ separate family means separate 
property and accumulation of wealth. But we saw how the Eskimos 
obviate its inconveniences; and it is one of the most interesting 
studies to follow in the course of ages the different institutions 
(village communities, guilds, and so on) by means of which the 
masses endeavoured: to maintain the tribal unity, notwithstanding 
the agencies which were at work to break it down. On the other 
hand, the first rudiments of knowledge which appeared at an 
extremely remote epoch, when they confounded themselves with 
witchcraft, also became a power in the hands of the individual which 
could be used against the tribe. They were carefully kept in secrecy, 
and transmitted to the initiated only, in the secret societies of 
witches, shamans, and priests which we find among all savages. By 
the same time, wars and invasions created military authority, as also 
castes of warriors, whose associations or clubs acquired great powers. 
But at no period of man’s life were wars the normal state of exist- 
ence. While warriors exterminated each other, and the priests 
celebrated their massacres, the masses continued to live their daily 
life, they prosecuted their daily toil. And it is one of the most 
interesting of studies. to follow that life of the masses; to study 
the means by which they maintained their own social organisation, 
which was based upon their own conceptions of equity, mutual aid, 
and mutual support—of common law, in a word, even when they 
were submitted to the most ferocious theocracy or autocracy in the 
state. That life we shall hope to analyse in a subsequent article. 
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SLUM-MOTHERS AND DEATH-CLUBS. 


A VINDICATION. 


WHEN Ivan Ivanovitch, in Browning’s fine poem, executed summary 
punishment on the unhappy mother who threw her children to pur- 
suing wolves to save her own life, the old village pope not only 
excused him, but proclaimed him ‘God’s servant’ for slaying her 


with his woodman’s axe. 
Among what monstrous things 
Shall she be classed? Because of motherhood, each male 
Yields to his partner place, sinks proudly in the scale : 
His strength owned weakness, wit—folly, and courage—fear, 
Beside the female proved male’s mistress—only here. 
The fox-dam, hunger-pined, will slay the felon sire 
Who dares assault her whelp: the beaver, stretched on fire, 
Will die without a groan: no pang avails to wrest 
Her young from where they hide—her sanctuary breast. 


When we read the dreadful records connected with the work 
undertaken by the Society for the Protection of Children from the 
cruelty of their parents and guardians; when we study the daily 
reports of child-insurance scandals, baby-farming cases, and the 
numerous instances of child desertion which are always cropping up— 
we are prone to think that the modern mother of the poorer class is 
only too ready to surrender her ‘crown of pride,’ and place herself 
below the maternal level of fox and beaver, at the promptings of 
greed and self-indulgence. 

How many East-End mothers would fail in devotion to their off- 
spring under such a terrible ordeal as the wretched Louscha in the 
poem had to face, the police reports may enable us to judge, but 
we must be careful not to be carried away by rash estimates as to 
the prevalence of such inhumanity amongst our poorer classes to any 
serious extent. The implications on working people which the pro- 
posal to limit the insurance of their children’s lives suggests are cer- 
tainly not justified by the facts. It is evidently the opinion of 
several London coroners and other competent authorities that the 
practice of child life insurance leads to child murder. In consequence 
of this prevalent belief, the parents of children on whom inquests are 
held are often—not to say usually—subjected to interrogations by 
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the coroner of an unpleasantly suggestive character. ‘Is there any 
insurance on this child?’ ‘Does anybody gain anything by its 
death?’ are the usual terms in which the parents are addressed. If 
the case happens to be one of overlaying in bed or of a class that in 
any way points to negligence, it is held to be suspicious if the mother 
has to answer in the affirmative. It is most unfortunate that this 
prejudice against infant life assurance has arisen. The provident 
habits of the working classes ought to be encouraged, and any legis- 
lation tending to deter them from such habits should be founded on 
very sure ground. 

Whatever assists to keep the people away from the parish in time 
of misfortune renders them the greatest possible service. The family - 
which is led to seek the relief offices of the workhouse has taken the 
first step on the path of degradation and disgrace. ‘Once a pauper 
always a pauper, is a workhouse maxim, and no proverb is more 
thoroughly borne out by the facts. And not only is the applicant 
too commonly pauperised for life, but the taint clings to the third 
and fourth generation. When a working man, whose weekly wage 
may be from a pound to thirty shillings a week, out of which he 
has to support himself, his wife, and three or four children, loses one 
of the latter after a more or less expensive illness, it very rarely 
happens—nor is it possible that it should be otherwise in the majority 
of cases—that he has a fund saved up out of which he can pay three 
or four pounds for a funeral, or provide a little decent mourning for 
his family, and he has no alternative but a.loan or parish assistance. 
Is it not unjustifiable to hurt the feelings of such people, if they 
have insured their child, by even hinting that the two or three sove- 
reigns insurance money has been the inducement for bringing 
about its death by direct or indirect means? It is easy to scold the 
poor for their extravagance at the death of their relatives, but the 
tmatter must be judged from their own standpoint. 

unerals in large towns must necessarily be somewhat costly. 
The removal of cemeteries to a distance from town necessitates a 
conveyance ; there are no ‘walking funerals’ in London now, and 
carriage hire of any sort is expensive. Three or four pounds do not 
go far in paying even a poor man’s undertaker and the fees, of one 
sort and another, which are imperative on such an occasion. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was laid to rest by friends dressed in their gay Sunday 
clothes (if such advanced folk make any distinction for Sunday), but 
we hope the day may be far distant when the British workman and 
his wife would go to the grave of their child without some mark of 
mourning such as other decent folk put on by a not unhallowed custom. 
It is very hard, indeed, to see how, in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, a family could makeany profit whatever from the 
insurance money on a dead child. The bishops, clergymen, coroners, 
doctors, and other worthy persons who believe that a child-insurer is 
a probable child-murderer are led away by their own theories, to 
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which the facts offer very little support. Asan East-End medical man, 
with considerable experience of the very poorest of the people, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the facts are quite opposed to the criminal 
theory. 

It has been said that ‘the parson sees men at their best, the 
lawyer at their worst, but the doctor as they really are’: I claim 
this actual knowledge of the ways of the working people of the slums 
of London, and I can certify to a general tender regard for the wel- 
fare of their children which certainly fully equals that which obtains 
amongst the shop-keeping and lower middle class, to say nothing of 
higher grades. Woefully ignorant, horribly dirty and indolent, as 
they often doubtless are, I have generally found them scrupulously re- 
gardful of the internal health of their children, though they too often 
view troubles of the skin in a tolerant light. The money which poor 
folks spend with doctors and chemists on medicines and medical 
comforts, as a rule, far exceeds proportionately that which their richer 
neighbours disburse. Where the wife of a clerk or a shopkeeper 
will permit a child down with ciiicken-pox or measles to be doctored 
with home remedies, the working man’s wife will have regular medical 
attendance if only for a day or two, ‘just for safety like,’ as she puts 
it. More depends upon it in the latter than in the former case. The 
poor are in constant dread of an inquest when there is sickness in 
their dwelling ; their only way of avoiding this annoyance is by taking 
steps to secure a doctor’s certificate to protect them from the inquisi- 
torial visit of the coroner’s officer. The money expended in medicines 
and advice must often be taken by the mother from the sum allowed 
for household expenses. Very frequently this is expected by the 
husband to cover everything. 

The member of the family who, if anyone, has to be stinted, 
is the mother. I have very rarely indeed known a sick child to 
want for anything within her means, even if she have to go without 
necessaries for herself, After the long illness of a member of a poor 
household it is a common thing for the mother to break down from 
scanty feeding and anxious watching. One Monday morning, in the 
depth of the late terrible winter, a thin, poorly-clad little woman 
came through a snow-storm to an East-End workhouse to ask for 
food for her children. Her husband was lying ill in the infirmary 
and she had five children to support by charing and doing odd jobs. 
The woman had been an out-patient at the hospital herself for 
debility, and was taking tonic medicine at the time. The relieving 
officer was kind, and at once assisted the family with food. Ten 
minutes after the applicant had left the relief offices I was fetched 
in haste to see the poor woman, who had just reached home with the 
badly-needed food. She had placed the bread and meat on the 
table and had fallen dead on the bed! I was surprised to see five 
chubby, well-fed children standing by the bed on which lay their 
dead mother. The story was a common one: the food had all gone 
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to the little ones: the mother had sacrificed her life to save theirs! 
We are familiar enough with such things in East London. The 
parish doctor has no more arduous nor more anxious work to do than 
attending the children of the poor. Woe betide him if he fail in the 
regularity of his attendance on a pauper child suffering even from 
slight ailments! If complaints arise against him for neglect of what 
the mother considers sufficiently frequent attendance it will usually 
be in the case of a sick child—far more frequently than on her own 
account. Great numbers, even of pauper children, are insured, and 
many such have been under my professional care ; but I have seldom 
been able to detect any greater indifference as to the progress of an 


illness in the bearing and attention of such a pauper mother towards - +» 


her sick child than sometimes obtains in not over-affectionaté parents 
of a better class. She is as regular in calling for the medicine, 
as minute in her attention to the different symptoms as they arise, 
and as emphatic in making the doctor understand and duly appreciate 
them, as though she were pecuniarily interested in saving her 
child’s life, instead of being, as is charged, anxious to finger the gold 
promised by the death-club. I could not give the fathers by any 
means so good a character in this respect as I am proud to give the 
mothers. : ‘ 

I am not over-anxious to defend the beery and self-indulgent 
pauper male parent. He is too often careless enough of his family ; 
but of the mother I can, on the whole, say nothing but good. ‘A 
mother,’ says Coleridge, ‘is the holiest thing alive,’ and I should en- 
dorse the sentiment even had I no other experience wherewith to 
illustrate it than that gleaned from my East London parish work. 
Once, and once only, in my long experience have I had to give medical 
evidence against a wedded mother in a criminal court on a charge of 
neglecting her child, and in her case drink was the cause. 

So far as my own experience goes, I have no reason to think that 
the slum mothers are worse mothers than their more favoured sisters. 
The dearness of lodgings, the crowded homes, and the temptations to 
drink, added to the woful ignorancé of elementary cooking and the 
general shiftlessness of the younger women of this class in London, 
are the most important factors which tend to make their domestic 
life so wretched and their children so unhealthy ; but the hearts of 
the poor creatures are sound enough. I was called one night recently 
to see a young woman who was said to be dying; her sister informed 
me that ‘the cold had seized her on the stummick, then she fainted, 
and so I sent to fetch her two pen’north of stewed eels, which 
I tried to force her to swaller ; but even them didn’t bring her to, and 
she died in my arms!’ This mistaken, but good-natured young 
woman must have been under the influence of the Board School 
system—yet it had done no more for her than that! 


EpwarRpD BERDOE. 




















































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE STORY OF BIANCA CAPPELLO. 


TuE Italian novella of the sixteenth century was not merely a work of 
art-invention. It bore but little resemblance to the more complex and 
profound productions which have distinguished literature in those 
later days in which the novel attained to its fullest art-development. 
The old novella was usually a plain, straightforward narrative of 
actual events which were connected with the romance of adventure, 
of tragedy, or of crime. Many of these novelle, or old stories, are 
still extant, and are written in more or less choice Italian. In the 
objective day in which the drama most vitally flourished, and in 
which it had its deepest interest and most effective influence, many 
of these Italian novelle were translated into French and English, and 
so became known to the dramatists of England in ‘the spacious time 
of great Elizabeth.’ Webster used the story of Vittoria Accoromboni, 
and also that of the Duchess of Amalfi. Shakespeare created his 
Othello out of Giraldi Cinthio’s narrative of the Moor of Venice. 
Thomas Middleton, in his Women Beware Women, printed in 1657, 
showed that he possessed a rough acquaintance with Bianca’s story. 
Italy, in the time of the Renaissance, and of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, with Spain and France struggling for supremacy in a land divided 
into many principalities, and torn by internal dissensions—Italy, with 
a profoundly immoral Church, and a deeply depraved nobility and 
sovereignty—was the scene of many of those terrible tragical occur- 
rences which afford strong motives to the tragic dramatist, and which 
present subjects for the morbid pathology of history. Passions were 
fierce and revenge was ruthless ; prince and bravo murdered without 
hesitation or remorse; poison and the dagger were the ultimate 
arbitrament ; and, as was but natural, the land and time produced 
infra-human heroines—women with the fatal gift of demonic beauty, 
with all the cunning of conscienceless intellect ; women who stirred 
maddening passion, and who revelled in remorseless crime. Take, 
as a few instances of these Italian criminal dramas, the cases of the 
Signora di Monza, of Virginia Maria di Leyva, of Lucrezia Buonvisi, 
of the Sister Umilia, with her unholy loves and murders in the 
cloisters of 8. Chiara; of the Cenci, of the Massimi, of the Duchess 
of Palliano, of Vittoria Accoromboni, and of Bianca Cappello. 
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This last story, which is less known and less clear than some of 
the others, I now propose to try to tell. It is difficult to get at the 
exact or the whole truth in connection with the fair Bianca, because 
dark deeds of violence and of fraud, when committed within the 
golden shadow projected by the throne, are but timidly recorded, 
and never by contemporary annalists, who are often but imperfectly 
informed, and who always dread the displeasure of dangerous princes, 
and fear the vengeance of the powerful. It is not easy to piece 
together the facts that can now be known in connection with the 
sons of Cosimo of the house of Medici, and with that house’s most 
renowned, if most infamous, Grand Duchess, a woman at once so 
charming and so wicked ; but still, to honest labour, it is possible to 
ascertain much, and conjectural insight can paint some not quite 
unsatisfactory picture which shall be, at least, imaginatively consis- 
tent and true. We must walk warily, and yet firmly, among the 
conflicting and imperfect records of historians, as we try to image 
to ourselves the life and times—for they belong with more than 
usual closeness to each other—of Bianca Cappello. 

Among the old houses, the case vecchie, of Venice was that of 
Cappello. Saltini finds that the first recorded member of the family 
was one Marino Cappello, who lived in Venice in the eleventh 
century. The race would seem in Venice to have been wealthy, to 
have served the State with credit, and to have been not undis- 
tinguished in arts and arms. One of the family was a member 
of the Consiglio Maggiore in 1297; but the Cappelli had never 
given a doge to Venice. Of this prosperous race was born, on the 
24th of August, 1519, il magnifico Signor Bartolommeo Cappello, 
whose mother was a Pisani. Bartolommeo would not appear to have 
been a man of great capacity, but was rather a fortunate and dignified 
mediocrity. In 1544 he married Pellegrina d’Ippolito Morosini, a 
beautiful young lady, with a large dowry, and of a distinguished 
family which had given to Venice doges and cardinals. It was a 
fortunate marriage for the magnificent Bartolommeo. From this 
union sprang two children—Vettore, a boy, born on the 18th of 
August 1547, and Bianca, a girl, born about a year later. The 
dignified, if commonplace Bartolommeo and the gentle and lovely 
Pellegrina had therefore been married about three years before 
they were blessed with children. The little girl was a child of 
quite distinctive loveliness, of singular vivacity, gifted with a strong 
will, and with individual force of character—qualities which charac- 
terised her girlhood and, indeed, her whole after-life. Her edu- 
cation was, no doubt, the education common in that day to the 
daughters of noble Venetian families; and between mother and 
daughter there existed a strong and tender attachment—a thing not 
quite so common in Venice in the sixteenth century. In after-life, 
when powerful, wicked, and unhappy, Bianca always spoke of her 
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mother in terms of the utmost tenderness and.of the most vivid 
regret ; but, when about ten years of age, Bianca had the great 
misfortune to lose this loved and loving mother, a loss which probably 
had great influence upon her future fate and fortunes. Her father, 
the magnifico Signor Bartolommeo, gave Bianca a step-mother, by 
marrying, in 1559, Lucrezia di Girolomo Grimani, widow of Andrea 
Contarini. She was the niece of a doge, and sister of Giovanni, the 
Patriarch of Aquileia. This, from a worldly point of view, was 
another good match for Bartolommeo. The lady was no longer 
young, nor was she renowned for charm. She is said to have been dz 
cattivo cuore—bad-hearted; but to her, as step-mother, was entrusted 
the young, the lovely and lively Bianca. The choice was unfortunate, 
since stepmother and stepdaughter could not and did not agree. 
The position was difficult, and there was no possible sympathy or 
affection between the two women. The unmarried girls of a noble 
Venetian family were, in those days, brought up in almost Oriental 
seclusion ; and their lives must have been woefully dreary and full of 
ennui. The case must have been worse than common where a 
tyrannical step-mother attempted to coerce and constrain a high- 
spirited step-daughter. Such a step-daughter would become an adept 
in intrigue and in deception. The natural desires of youth could 
only obtain some sort of gratification by the exercise of adroit 
cunning and unprincipled diplomacy. Bianca was clearly being 
trained in a very bad school of morals. 

When the girl was about fifteen, she was already designated as un 
portento di bellezza—a miracle of beauty ; and her personal appear- 
ance is described in a way which seems like an attempt to depict an 
ideal through the description of a living person. Special mention is 
made of sul mento wna gentile fossetta, of a delicious dimple in her 
chin. She was of middle stature, softly rounded as a Hebe in her 
graceful shape. Her hair was light, darkening to a golden, chestnut. 
Her large, victorious eyes were di_una tinta scura color del mare ; 
and her forehead was of serene width and space. She was dazzlingly 
fair of complexion, with just a touch of rose-bloom in the tenderly 
rounded cheek. The nose was subtly modelled, the mouth beautiful 
in detail. Her hands and feet were delicate and small. She ex- 
pressed grace, dignity, charm, passion; and yet was effluent of a 
certain power of clear intelligence and of distinct will. 

Were there already hints, discernible by the discerning, of what 
her character might become when moulded by circumstance? Still, 
to look at, she was a poet’s beauty, and possessed a rare fascination. 
We have attained some glimpses of the physiognomy of her figure 
and her personality. The child of her land and of her time, her worst 
qualities would be engendered and also developed by the facts of 
her early life in Venice, and it would go hard but she should better 
the instruction. Many witch-women have combined the outside of 
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an angel with a demon within ; and, in spite of the snow upon the 
surface of Bianca’s radiant youth, there was, beneath that, a volcano 
hidden only from observation by the veneer of hypocrisy taught to 
her by the duenna and the priest. Both the natural and artificial 
modesty of her repressed youth concealed daring passion and lawless 
ambition ; and Bianca was ready to risk all breach of custom in order 
to essay the longed-for life of passion, of emotion, of excitement, and 
of change. The house of her father, and of her step-mother, could not 
hold her when the fairy prince—were he a real or a sham one— 
should come, and should call to her. Meanwhile, a crisis in her 
early life was impending, and her fate was waiting for her—in the next 
street. The palace of the magnifico Bartolommeo Cappello in’ 
Venice was situated at the foot of the Ponte Storto. Almost opposite 
to this house stood another grand and antique palace, which was the 
dwelling of the great Florentine bankers, Salviati. The manager or, 
as we should now say, director of this Venetian branch of the illus- 
trious bank was Giovan Battista Buonaventuri, a man of mature 
years, of integrity, ability, and dignity. He lived in the Salviati 
palace, and had with and under him his nephew Piero, son of Ser 
Zanobi Buonaventuri, a notary, and cancelliere della Mercanzia at 
Florence. Piero was born in Florence on the 6th of April, 1539. 
He was handsome, showy, vain, and light of character. Era sempre 
a caccia di galanti avventure; he was always seeking love adven- 
tures—a pursuit which, in the Venice of his day, in which there were 
great licence of love and also great freedom of assassination, was 
dangerous as well as diverting. He was commonly taken to be ason 
of the great house of Salviati—a supposition which he gladly favoured ; 
che egli, ambizioso com’ era, lasciava credere volentieri. 

One day this gallant young banker’s clerk saw Bianca at a window 
in the secondo piano of her father’s house. Piero knew well who 
Bianca was; she took him to be one of the sons of Salviati. Piero 
also knew well that Bartolommeo Cappello would have slain his 
daughter with his own hand rather than give her to him in marriage, 
and he resorted to a clandestine correspondence. The lovers dis- 
coursed with speaking eyes and kindling cheeks, until an interview 
could be arranged. This was not quite an easy matter to manage 
—but it was managed. At this particular time her step-mother had 
fallen ill, so that surveillance had become somewhat slack. Bianca 
had a composure of mind in the face of difficulties which was beyond 
her years, and she had to the full the Italian genius for intrigue. 
She was solitary and sad, and her girlish fancy saw in the young 
Salviati (as she then took him to be) her first lover. Piero obtained 
an interview, and the young lovers exchanged vows and rings. 
interviews became frequent. Piero’s uncle favoured the adventure, 
and Bianca succeeded in corrupting her father’s people. She gained 
over to her ends Giovanna, the matron of the house, her daughter 
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Maria, and Marietta, wife of the gondolier of the Palazzo Cappello. 
For months the lovers indulged in stolen assignations, which were 
never detected, and they would seem to have met indifferently at 
the houses of the father of the lady and the uncle of the lover. 
Gradually the knowledge came to Bianca that Piero was not a 
Salviati, but merely a Buonaventuri. At first the shock to her 
Venetian patrician pride was great; but she really loved Piero, and 
the amour had gone too far to enable her to retreat, even if she had 
wanted to do so. 

Love was precipitated into flight and marriage by a singular little 
incident. 

When Bianca went to visit her happy lover in the Salviati 
palace, she left half open a little side door in her father’s house, and 
through this door she re-entered her home in silence and in secrecy. 
One night, or early morning, a friend of Cappello passed by the 
house, and saw this door standing ajar. Fearing thieves, the friend 
shut the door, intending, no doubt, to mention the fact to the 
magnifico Bartolommeo. Bianca assumed, in her dread, that all 
would be discovered ; and, afraid to return to her father’s roof, she 
went back to the house of her lover. 

On the morning of the 28th or 29th of November 1563, the 
terrified lovers quitted Venice in hurried flight. Bianca took with 
her some money and jewels, and the uncle probably assisted Piero. 
They travelled rapidly by way of Ferrara, Bologna, Pistoia, reached 
Florence in safety; and went straight, as uninvited guests, to the 
house of Piero’s parents, which was situated in the Piazza San 
Marco, close to the great church of San Marco; in which Bianca and 
Piero were married, 12th of December 1563. Meanwhile, the flight 
of the lovers had, of course, been discovered in Venice. The mag- 
nifico Bartolommeo Cappello raged as violently, and as vainly, as did 
a certain Signor Brabantio on a somewhat similar occasion; but in 
neither case could the results of love and marriage be undone. 

All Italy resounded with the adventure. The romantic mésal- 
liance oceupied all tongues, and in Venice patrician indignation was 
deeply stirred. The orgoglio superbo di que’ nobili veneziani sup- 
ported the father with great sympathy from all nobles, friends, and 
relatives. He at once presented a querela, a complaint, to the great 
Consiglio de Dieci, in which he spoke bitterly of the scelerati e 
perfidi who had so basely stolen from him his wnica fighiuola di eta di 
anni XVI in circa. He inveighs against the most wicked Piero 
Buonaventuri and his helpful uncle, and implores the Council of Ten 
to make such a demonstration as shall be an esempio al mondo (an 
example to the world). He writes ‘ not without tears.’ 

The Council decided that the petition of the nobil omo messer 
Bartolommeo Cappello should be referred to the clarissimi Avo- 
gadori—that is, to their department of police. The uncle of Piero, 
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and those unfortunate accomplices of Bianca, whom she had in- 
fluenced and corrupted, were at once imprisoned. 

Florence and Venice were then on friendly terms. We find the 
envoy of Florence, Signor Cosimo Bartoli, reporting the case to his 
Prince ; and the Venetian Republic no doubt addressed a remonstrance 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, because the Duke, or his son Fran- 
cesco, at first proposed to imprison Piero and to place Bianca in a 
convent. Thereupon the beautiful Bianca urged her pretty plea, 
that what she had done had been done under the strong impulse of 
‘youthful and irresistible love; that her sole offence was love leading 
to marriage; that she had had an unhappy home, a careless father, 
and a harsh step-mother; and that she had so loved her Piero. The - 
married couple were ordered to confine themselves to the house of 
Ser Zanobi, a step partly taken in order to secure Piero from Venetian 
daggers which might have reached as far as Florence. 

In following the fortunes of the fair Bianca we often find our- 
selves upon the debateable ground which is claimed by romance as 
well as history, and different writers present different pictures of her 
early life in Florence. Some writers represent that the Venetian 
lady had entered upon a life of abject poverty—that the one female 
servant of her father-in-law was dismissed, and that Bianca herself 
had to do the ‘meanest chares,’ and to discharge all domestic 
drudgery; while others paint the household of Piero’s father as 
indeed modest, but not indigent. It seems clear that Bianca had 
sacrificed much for her love, and that the small dwelling of the 
Florentine notary must, at best, have been poor and mean when 
compared with the splendour of the Palazzo Cappello. Of course, 
her angry father paid no dowry to his fugitive child, and Piero had 
no fortune. The young pair had only such money and jewels as 
Bianca had been able to take away with her. By his marriage 
Piero had forfeited a secure existence in the bank of Salviati, nor 
did he find any immediate prospect of earning in Florence. He was, 
in fact, a pauper, supported, as also was his wife, by his parents, 
while his needs were as great as his vanity. Light, trivial, ambitious 
and unprincipled, boastful and arrogant, Piero became discontented, 
and began to contemplate the possibility of ducal favour and pro- 
tection, to be obtained by means of his lovely wife. One day the 
heir-apparent, Prince Francesco, rode by the house in which Bianca 
lived, and chanced to see the beauty at a window. The Duke con- 
ceived a passion for the lovely young Venetian, and Bianca was soon 
exposed to temptation. Everything was in favour of the Prince and 
against Bianca. Francesco soon found panders. The Spaniard 
Mondragone, and his wife, invited Bianca to their house, and there 
arranged a meeting between the lady and the Prince. At first 
Bianca repulsed his passion, but implored his pity. Francesco’s love 
increased, and he showered emoluments and employments upon 
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Piero. The wedded pair moved to a fine house near the ducal 
palace. The favourite of Francesco became insolent, rapacious, 
haughty, licentious. He was unfaithful to his fair wife, and he 
became generally hated. Power, wealth, position were his; and 
Piero owed to Bianca a life of pleasure and of influence which sur- 
passed the dreams of his ambition or the hopes of his vanity. 

In Venice, as time wore on, anger slackened and there was a 
cessation of all attempts to undo the undoable. The uncle was 
released from prison, but he had contracted an illness in his dungeon, 
and he died a day or two after recovering his freedom. The inferior 
agents in the abduction of Bianca were also released from captivity. 

Piero and Bianca had one child, a daughter, named Pellegrina, 
who afterwards married Count Ulisse Bentivoglio. The unhappy 
woman was, in 1598, assassinated in Bologna, by order of her husband, 
for infidelity to him. Bianca never again became a mother. 

With prosperity, Piero became intolerable. He was grossly 
unfaithful to his wife, and indulged openly in illicit amours. He 
was, however, a complacent husband; and Bianca yielded to the 
passion of the Prince. She may have been outraged by her hus- 
band’s conduct, but it is more than likely that her keen Italian 
brain and subtle ambition realised all the advantages certain to 
accrue from becoming the adored mistress of an amorous young 
prince, enslaved to her will, who was about to become Prince Regent 
(he was appointed to that post in 1564), and who would, in the course 
of nature, reign as Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Piero grew insufferable, and Francesco wanted him removed— 
an easy thing to compass in Florence in the sixteenth century, for 
a man in the Prince’s position. Piero had offended the Ricci family, 
partly on account of an amour, which the doomed man paraded, with 
a lady of the house; and, with the connivance and approbation of 
the Prince, Piero was set upon and assassinated in the street, near 
his own house, by the Ricci and their bravi. Bianca was, therefore, 
a widow, and the mistress of Francesco. 

When attacked by his assailants Piero defended himself with 
resolution, and killed or wounded several of them. He was ulti- 
mately slain just before his own house ; and legend here gives us a 
glimpse of a very striking scene. The house was disturbed by the 
noise of conflict and by the clashing of blades. A light appeared at 
a window, and this light showed the face of a fair pale lady. It was 
Bianca that looked out. She had been warned by the Prince that 
he could no longer protect Piero; who, probably when he was 
murdered, was returning from an assignation with his mistress. 
She, the adulterous wife, must have regarded with very complex 
feelings the bleeding corpse of her unfaithful husband, as it was 
carried in over his own threshold. And yet Piero had been her first 
love, and she had once loved him well. His death cleared the way 
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for her second lover—he a prince, who offered so much to ambition. 
We can fancy a dramatic picture at the doorstep of his house on the 
night of Piero’s murder. : 

The position of Francesco compelled him to marry in his own 
rank; and Bianca, secure of her influence over him, was too wily 
and too wise to oppose the inevitable. The Duke married Giovanna, 
Archiduchessa d’Austria, a lady more distinguished for virtues than 
for charms; and she in her turn had to submit to the inevitable, 
and to know, though very unwillingly as a wronged and unloved 
wife, that her husband had a mistress—Bianca did not then aspire 
to be more—whom he wholly loved and in whom he blindly 
trusted. 

The Duchess was, of course, of suitably high birth, and was a 
distinguished personage, well qualified, by descent and influence, to 
become the mother of possible future Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 
As such Francesco regarded her; but beyond that he cared nothing 
for her. Giovanna was far from beautiful, nor had her manners any 
charm. She had no witchery of womanhood; but allowance must 
be made for the fact that her joyless life was embittered, and her 
temper soured, by the undisguised relations between her husband 
and Bianca. In addition to surpassing beauty, the Venetian mistress 
had gaiety, wit, and will. Her very ability improved with the ampler 
opportunity of her position of power. She had readiness of resource 
and promptitude of invention. Her lover was indolent, selfish, sensual. 
She could advise, and soothe, and help, and charm him. He was 
wholly enslaved to her will; subjugated by her woman’s wit and 
feminine magic of charm. He was infatuated with Bianca, and she 
ruled Tuscany through its ruler. So far as Francesco was capable 
of love, he loved his Venetian witch. 

The Duke’s great anxiety was to have an heir male, since, failing 
a son to succeed him, the grand duchy would pass to his brother 
Ferdinando, the Cardinal de’ Medici. Giovanna, tothe Duke’s angry 
disappointment, brought him only daughters ; while Bianca herself, 
whose son, if she bore one, might be made legitimate, remained 
barren. It is time to snatch a glimpse of the family de’ Medici in 
connection, at least, with the Florence of the day of Bianca Cappello. 

The first Grand Duke of Tuscany was Cosimo, born 1519, the 
father of Francesco, of Ferdinando, and of Pietro. Cosimo married, in 
1539, Eleanora di Toledo ; and had issue by her, Francesco, afterwards 
Grand Duke, born 1541, Giovanni, Garzia, Ferdinando, cardinal 
and afterwards Grand Duke; Pietro, Maria (a daughter whose dark 
death by poison is wrapped in mystery); Lucrezia, who married 
Alfonso the Second, Duke of Ferrara; Isabella, married to Paolo 
Giordano Orsini; Virginia, married to Cesare d’Este, Duke of 
Modena; and a son named Giovanni, against whose name appears in 
the shield the significant letter N. Eleanora degli Albizzi was the 
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mother of this natural son; and Camilla Martelli, whom Cosimo 
afterwards married, was the mother of Donna Virginia, who was born 
out of wedlock. ; 

Cosimo the First was a tyrant; truculent, cruel, energetic, ruth- 
less. He was feared and was hated; but he was capable and crafty, 
and raised himself to the position of the most powerful prince of Italy. 
He had domestic misfortunes as well as domestic relaxations. His 
second son, Giovanni, was made a cardinal when quite a boy; and 
this young prince of the Church was slain by the sword in a quarrel, 
by his brother, Don Garzia. The slayer of his brother went to his 
father to plead for pardon, but Cosimo, in the very presence of the 
youth’s mother, Eleanora di Toledo, stabbed Don Garzia to death ; 
and the Duchess, the miserable witness of this second crime, died of 
grief. For some interference with his amours, Cosimo killed, with his 
own hand, his chamberlain, Sforza. Ferdinando, the fourth son, was 
made a cardinal in the place of the slaughtered Giovanni. Partly in 
imitation of Charles the Fifth, partly in consequence of these domestic 
tragedies, Cosimo, in 1564, abdicated in favour of his son, Francesco, 
who became Prince Regent. The Grand Duke resigned under certain 
limitations, and retained, in his own hands, a reserved power of 
sovereignty. However severely his domestic afflictions may have 
pressed upon the good man, Galluzzi tells us that Cosimo inclinato 
all’ amore per sensibilita e per temperamento, dopo la morte della 
Duchessa non pote lungo tempo sostenersi senza gustare di questa 
passione; and, in 1566, he appointed the other Eleanora to the 
position of his mistress, this arrangement being entered into with 
the consent of the father of. the young lady. 

She bore him, in 1567, one son, Don Giovanni, and Cosimo, then 
getting tired of her, married her to one Carlo Panciatichi. He re- 
placed her by Camilla Martelli, whom, in 1570, after she had pre- 
sented him with a bastard daughter, Donna Virginia (he acknowledged 
the child to be his), he married, much in the way in which Louis 
the Fourteenth afterwards married Madame de Maintenon. Camilla 
was not Granduchessa, in order’ not to offend Francesco’s wife, 
lArchiduchessa Giovanna d’Austria. The relations of the father with 
the fair sex restrained him from expressing his natural moral in- 
dignation at the liaison between his son and Bianca Cappello. Each 
tolerated the weaknesses of the other; but, after Cosimo’s death, in 
1574, Francesco immured his father’s widow in a convent, in which 
she was subjected to the most rigorous seclusion and treatment. 
Excusing Cosimo, Galluzzi says that he formed such connections 
because he ‘could not get on without some amour’ (non potendo 
continuare senza qualche passione); and the sons took after the 
father. Violante Martelli, the niece of Camilla, afterwards became 
the mistress of Ferdinando; but, when he married, the then Grand 
Duke wedded Violante to Giulio Ricci of Montepulciano. The story 
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of the house of Martelli, a house so highly honoured by a kind of 
morganatic marriage with Cosimo the First, is not without its tragedy. 
The father, Antonio Martelli, a man of good birth, had sunk so low 
that one of his daughters, sister of Camilla, had married an obscure 
shoemaker, a certain Ghinucci. Such a man could not be a credit- 
able connection to a grand duke, and poor Ghinucci was assassinated, 
while his two sons were compelled to assume the name of Martelli. 
Violante was the daughter of the unfortunate Ghinucci. In 1567 
Cosimo sent his friend, Carnesecchi, to Rome and to the flames. The 
love of the Medici was almost as fatal as their hate. Don Pietro, the 
fifth son of Cosimo, was the foulest and basest of even the race of 
Medici. His depravity was boundless, and his crimes unspeakable. 
He was married to an Eleanora di Toledo, and she leant so far to the 
morality of her day as to repay his vile infamies by conjugal infidelity. 
Pietro stabbed his wife at Cafaggiolo, and the monster was not thought 
the worse of for his bloody deed. 

The fairest and brightest of all the Medici was Donna Isabella, 
daughter of Cosimo, and sister of Francesco, Ferdinando, and Pietro. 
She was of rare beauty and of charming manners, learned and witty— 
a true virago. She spoke several languages, and was a good musician. 
Such a woman was the charm of the court of Florence, and, without 
love on her part, she was married to a man who was held to be one 
of the great matches of Italy. This was Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke 
of Bracciano. His Grace was gigantic and corpulent; so unwieldy 
of figure that he could hardly find a horse to carry him, and so obese 
that he was excused his genuflexions when in the presence of the 
Pope. He was lethargic, diseased, and debauched, and had no sym- 
pathy for the bright, if unloving, wife to whom he was married in 
1553. He was very little in Florence, and Isabella was placed under 
the guardianship of the Duke’s kinsman, Troilo Orsini. Isabella was 
a Medici, and was tainted with the morals of the court of Florence. 
She fell into sweet sin, much as Francesca da Rimini had done, with 
Troilo. Her husband returned to Florence, invited his wife to his 
villa of Cerreto Guidi, and there, in 1576, strangled the peerless 
duchess with his own hands. Both Francesco and Ferdinando con- 
tinued to be on friendly terms with the murderer of their sister ; 
and, indeed, could hardly object to an assassination so similar to that 
committed by their own brother, Pietro. 

But Nemesis overtook the Duke who had avenged his honour— 
his honour !—by such amurder. He fell desperately in love with the 
fair Vittoria Accoromboni, the ‘white witch’ of Webster. She was 
born, in 1557, in Gubbio, of poor but noble parents, and was married 
to Francesco Perretti, nephew of Perretti of Montalto, afterwards 
Sixtus the Fifth. 

When she became the mistress and desired to become the wife of 


Bracciano, her husband was assassinated, and Vittoria was tried for 
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the murder. The Duke, however, boldly acknowledged the deed, and 
no unpleasant consequences followed. He married Vittoria, and left 
a will in which he bequeathed to her the bulk of his enormous pro- 
perty, and then the fair wife poisoned him. His kinsman, Lodovico 
Orsini, indignant at the will, and detesting Vittoria, sent forty bravi 
to her house in Padua, and they murdered both the guilty widow 
and her brother Flaminio. The bodies were publicly exposed, and 
the beauty of Vittoria stirred pity and excited admiration. Lodovico 
stood a siege, until Padua brought artillery to play upon his house, 
He was arrested, interrogated by the court of Padua, and was 
strangled in prison. So ended that tragedy. 

Francesco, besotted and lethargic, was as cruel as his father, if 
not so strong or clear. Cosimo, Francesco, Ferdinando, Pietro, though 
differing in degrees of character or in shades of crime, were all 
essentially Medici, and had a fierce family resemblance in their traits 
and tendencies. The Cardinal was more energetic than Francesco ; 
he was dissolute, extravagant, unscrupulous, but he was a master of 
craft and of intrigue, and if he had not become a prince, he would 
probably have obtained the Papacy. He had great influence in Rome, 
and understood thoroughly the ways and wiles of the Roman court. 
It was his influence which, exercised to thwart the Farnese, made 
Perretti of Montalto Pope Sixtus the Fifth. Seeing his brother 
Francesco without male heirs, Ferdinand tenaciously fixed his 
ambitious hopes upon becoming Grand Duke of Tuscany. Cosimo 
was the first Duke of Florence and Sienna who had raised his title 
to that of Grand Duke of Tuscany. One anecdote of Ferdinand, 
while he was still cardinal, is so characteristic as to be worth repro- 
duction here. 

During the pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, crimes of violence, com- 
mitted by private individuals, were unusually prevalent in Italy, and 
were frequent even in Rome; and the Pope forbade, under pain of 
death, the carrying of short arms in the Vatican. One day, Prince 
Farnese let fall from his dress a small pistol, which, indeed, dropped at 
the very feet of the pontiff. Farnese was condemned to be hanged at 
the first hour of the night ; that is, one hour after sunset. The Flo- 
rentine Cardinal de’ Medici, a prelate full of resource and of turbulence, 
found means to put back by one full hour every public clock in Rome 
except that of the Vatican. At the hour fixed for the execution, 
Cardinal Ferdinando went to the Pope, and begged for mercy for 
Farnese. Sixtus, thinking that the execution must already have taken 
place, graciously pardoned the culprit, and Ferdinando went off to 
Sant’ Angelo, and delivered Farnese from captivity. When the Pope 
became aware of the trick played upon him by the cunning Cardinal 
he was greatly enraged, and resolved to arrest Ferdinando, whom he 
both feared and hated—feared for his haughty insolence, and hated 
for his cynical contempt for the sacred occupant of the papal chair. 
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Ferdinando at once went to the Vatican, his cardinal’s robe covering 
a cuirass and his arms, having first taken the precaution of occupying 
every door and passage of the Vatican with his own adherents. Sixtus 
soon saw the glitter of the cuirass under the priestly robe. ‘ My lord 
cardinal, my lord cardinal, what may this raiment mean ?’ ‘ This, O 
most Holy Father, is the robe of a cardinal; and—beneath that is 
the habit of an Italian prince.’ ‘Cardinal, cardinal, we are able to 
strike the scarlet hat from thy head!’ ‘And if your Holiness re- 
move the hat of felt, I must replace it by one of steel.’ 

And therewith the audacious Florentine retired from the audience 
and left the Vatican. He summoned his adherents and retreated to 
his own Tuscany ; nor did the Pope obtain any revenge for the daring 
insult. His comfort may have been, that he owed the triple hat to 
the depraved, astute, and defiant Medici. 

We have now obtained a glimpse of the chief actors in the 
obscure and tangled story of Bianca Cappello. 

Public events of great importance occurred in her day in Florence. 
In 1571 was fought the battle of Lepanto, while in 1572 occurred 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, an event which caused in Florence 
even more rejoicing than did the victory of Don John. Cosimo sent 
a special ambassador to Paris, to congratulate the Queen-mother, the 
young King, and the Church. Tuscany, through the house of Medici, 
gave two queens to France—Catarina de’ Medici, wife of Henry the 
Second, and Maria de’ Medici, wife of Henry the Fourth. The 
daughter of Maria, Henrietta Maria, became queen of England. 
In 1574 the Grand Duke Cosimo the First died, and his son 
Francesco, who had long been Regent, reigned in his stead. 

The Grand Duchess had produced only daughters. The unfortu- 
nate wife of Francesco had complained loudly of her wrongs, and 
had appealed to Cosimo and to her brothers; but she was exhorted 
to patience by men of the world who were in full sympathy with the 
amatory irregularities of princes. 

Francesco’s eager desire for an heir male had become a morbid 
longing, and had increased his lymphatic melancholy. He could not 
bear the idea that one of his brothers should succeed him on the 
throne of Tuscany. Bianca also felt keenly the curse—it was a curse 
to her—of sterility ; and she resorted to philtres, to incantations, to 
medicines, to magic, and to the assistance of a Hebrew sorceress, in 
the hope of having a son. She left untried no means which quackery 
or depravity could suggest. Her nature became coarser and more 
cunning as the peculiar circumstances of her abandoned life worked 
upon her desires and her interests; and she had become ripe for any 
great crimes of perfidy or of violence. 

In 1576-Bianca procured three women of the lower ranks in 
Florence who were about to be confined. Two of these had girl 
children, but the third bore a boy, and this child Bianca passed off 
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upon her husband and the world as her own. The three mothers 
were secretly put out of the way. Francesco was in raptures. Asa 
compliment to the saint who had granted a son to their prayers, the 
young boy was called Antonio. The deceit succeeded for a time; 
but, in 1577, a governante Bolognese, who was Bianca’s confidante, 
and had managed the whole business of the fraud of the pretended 
childbirth, left Florence on a visit to her native Bologna. Whether 
this woman would there have revealed the secret, must remain a 
secret to us; but Bianca would not trust a person who possessed 
such dangerous knowledge; and, as the unhappy governante neared 
her native city, she was set upon by men in whom she recognised 
the bravi of Bianca, and was fired upon. Though mortally wounded, 
the woman reached Bologna, and there, before her death, she made 
an official declaration! which revealed the whole infamous fraud con- 
nected with the birth of Antonio. This declaration was forwarded to 
the Cardinal at Rome, and it is not difficult to conceive the feelings 
with which his Eminence would receive such news; but the strange 
thing is that Francesco, when the truth was made known to him, 
forgave Bianca her foul deceit, and did not withdraw his favour from 
Don Antonio. He must have been a lethargic Antony, wholly 
enfettered by his vehement and ignoble passion for his enchantress. 
No one knows who the parents of Antonio were. He may have been 
a bastard, springing from the very dregs of the people; but he 
certainly was not the offspring of Francesco or of Bianca; yet this 
unknown child was brought up in splendour and in affluence, received 
a title, became a person of influence, and led a life surrounded by 
luxury, pleasure, wealth. 

In after-years Ferdinando compelled Don Antonio to assume the 
Cross of Malta, in order that he might be incapable of the succession. 
At the death of Francesco, Ferdinando had nothing to fear from 
Antonio, who, if he had been dangerous, would probably have been 
poisoned. The sententious Galluzzi says: U’orditura di questo in- 
ganno costd alla Bianca e suoi complici molte scelleratezze. The 
Grand Duchess raised shrill complaints, as loud as futile. The 
Emperor, and the Archdukes Ferdinando and Charles, remonstrated ; 
but to no purpose. Nothing could shake the infatuated Francesco ; 
no one could conquer the indomitable Bianca. Bya strange irony of 
fate, the Grar1 Duchess bore a lawful son, Don Filippo, born on the 
11th of April, 1578. All the evil done by Bianca and by the Duke 
seemed to have been idle and useless; but Don Filippo died, March 
1582, not without suspicion of poison. No public funeral was 
accorded to the remains of the young prince and heir. His mother, 
the Grand Duchess Giovanna, predeceased her son, dying shortly after 
his birth, in April 1578. She was pitied for her sorrows and her 
wrongs; she was respected for her virtues, but she had not possessed 
1? (The date of this declaration is November 1577.) 
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the secret of winning love. Rudolf the Second of Germany pro- 
posed, to the widowed Grand Duke, a marriage with the daughter of 
the Archduke Karl of Austria; but Francesco was not to mate again 
with a princess. Five months after the death of Giovanna, he 
privately married Bianca Cappello, whom he installed in the palace 
as a governess to his three young daughters. It had cost even 
Bianca some exertions to obtain this concession from her lover’s 
weakness. She claimed an old promise, she threatened, she implored, 
she charmed, she alluded to suicide. The frate confessore who 
performed the private marriage was made Bishop of Chiusi; and 
Ferdinando, who expected that his brother would form a royal alliance, 
and who did not then know of the private ceremony, was surprised 
to find the Bianca, that he hated and dreaded, a resident of the 
ducal palace. He remonstrated angrily with his brother, and re- 
turned in bitterness to Rome. A duel between the Cardinal and 
Bianca became inevitable. Bianca, in her turn, must have feared and 
loathed the energetic and terrible Cardinal. They were worthy 
antagonists, and they were deadly enemies. They could smile, and 
murder while they smiled ; they could speak fair, and yet keep silence 
about their dark and deep intents. Contemporaries may well 
have doubted whether the woman’s cunning or the Cardinal’s guile 
would prevail. On the 12th of October, 1579, Francesco the First, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, married, in ostentatious splendour, ‘the in- 
famous Bianca Cappello.’ This was the great triumph in the life of 
the fair Venetian. 
Claudius says of Gertrude :— 
and for myself— 

My virtue, or my plague, be it either which— 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. 


Bianca had become a necessity to the enslaved Francesco. Her 
charms, her arts, her dominant will, had wholly subjugated him ; and 
his weakness could not resist her imperious desire for an open and a 
public marriage. Bianca had risen to be Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 

The Cardinal was bidden to the wedding, but he refused to 
attend. A vague rumour floats through history that he then 
attempted to poison Bianca. If that were so, he did not succeed. 
The Medici were adepts in poisoning—Cosimo had a laboratory of 
studies in the art—but Bianca had probably learned all that they 
knew, and was also well acquainted with antidotes. 

Francesco had a sort of explanation with his indignant brother, 
in which, scusando la violenza della passione, le promesse, e la sua 
debolezza, rivelare le agitazioni interne che lo affliggevano. His was 
the confession of a weak man under the spell of an enchantress, 
The Cardinal was not weak ; he was heir to the throne, failing lawful 
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male heirs, and he had, doubtless, his own thoughts and purposes. 
He could wait, and ripen a purpose in silence. 

Francesco wrote to Venice, saying that he already had one son 
(Antonio) by Bianca, and that he confidently reckoned upon further 
offspring from his wife. 

For it was Bianca’s hour of triumph over that Venice which had 
used her so harshly. The ardent young girl who, in the audacity of 
her first love adventures, had fled with her banker’s clerk—who had 
exasperated her relatives, and outraged the feelings of the nobili of 
what Goethe terms die Biber Republik—was now Grand Duchess of 
the foremost principality of Italy. She conquered proud Venice as 
thoroughly as she had subdued her ducal’adorer. 

Bianca was formally adopted as a daughter of St. Mark—Venice 
thus ranking her with the queens of Hungary and of Cyprus. 

Venice sent a splendid embassy to Florence, and this embassy 
was accompanied by Bianca’s father and brother, now wholly recon- 
ciled to the daughter and sister that they had once so fiercely 
denounced. Bartolommeo and Vettore were made knights, and were 
loaded with presents. Francesco, who was naturally parsimonious, 
spent enormous sums upon the wedding festivities. It was, indeed, 
a time of triumph for Bianca ; and yet, behind her life, there was a 
haggard horror: there was no heir, and there was a relentless 
Cardinal. Vettore, or Vittorio, remained in Florence, elevated to 
the rank of minister. Her father returned to Venice. 

Bianca now enjoyed most things for which her heart could wish. 
Her position was truly splendid. She was rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, she had gardens, villas, pleasures, fétes; she was supreme in 
the State, and received, at least, mouth-honour from the court and 
from the nobility. Francesco, supine and lethargic, withdrew more 
and more from public life, and amused himself by looking on while 
his fair wife governed. He was vengeful, and had a long arm to 
reach conspirators, some of whom he struck down by dagger and by 
bowl, even in Paris and in London. Their confiscated estates 
devolved upon Bianca. This was the time of venality, corruption, 
caprice, favouritism in government. Bianca reigned supreme, and 
dispensed all honours and favours. Her brother proved dishonest, 
shameless, incompetent, and intolerable, and had to be sent back to 
Venice, with a large fortune. 

Meantime the people murmured, and Bianca and the Duke were 
really playing the game of the Cardinal. Francesco had always been 
a puppet of Spain, and had despoiled his people in order to furnish 
Philip with subsidies. Lampoons, libels, satires upon Duke and 
Duchess were frequent and were bitter. Swollen with pride and 
vainglory as she was, Bianca must, at times, have felt uneasiness, 
as she knew that she and her government were held in execration 
and contempt. Outside the court party she had no adherents. No 
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heir would come, and she must have known well what eyes, and with 
what expression in them, were watching her in Rome. She desired, 
partly out of fear, partly out of policy, a genuine reconciliation—if 
such a thing were possible—with the terrible and dangerous Cardinal 
de’ Medici. Perhaps she was too sanguine, perhaps she failed to judge 
her opponent rightly. 

Once more the rumour spread that Bianca was enceinte, and she 
herself took all measures to confirm the belief. Francesco was de- 
lighted. Surely a good occasion for reconciliation with the Cardinal! 
He was invited to Florence to be present at the accouchement of his 
fair sister-in-law. This time it was to be a lawful and undoubted 
heir. No other Antonio was contemplated. , 

Appearances had deceived the hopes of those who had so intensely 
longed for an heir. The Duchess was not really pregnant. No heir 
came; but the Cardinal arrived, on the Ist of October, 1587. He was 
invited to join his brother and Bianca at Poggio a Cajano, a hunting- 
lodge belonging to the Grand Duke. 

At this villa occurred the mysterious deaths of Francesco and Bianca. 

In endeavouring to analyse the facts connected with these strange 
and sudden deaths, we are treading anxiously among pitfalls, and are 
reduced to hypotheses. We have carefully to weigh and to balance 
probabilities. No one on earth had the same interest in the deaths 
of Francesco and Bianca as had Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici. 
After a hunting party, the Grand Duke was suddenly seized with 
violent illness ; and the symptoms would seem to have been not in- 
consistent with a supposition of poisoning. He died on the 19th 
of October, 1587, and on the 20th of October, eleven hours after the 
death of her husband, Bianca followed him. ‘ And I too must die with 
my lord!’ said the unhappy woman when she, then lying mortally ill, 
heard that the Duke was gone. Ferdinando acted with energy. He 
at once seized the fortresses and assumed the government. The 
Florentines made no objection to the accession of their new ruler. 

The suspicions of foul play were strong, and were strongly if not 
loudly expressed. Ferdinando ordered a post-mortem examination 
of the bodies. The doctors reported that death was due to natural 
causes. It may be pointed out that physicians of that day may have 
been unable to detect the evidence of subtle poisoning, and it is not 
probable that Florentine Court doctors would dare to find evidence 
against a new Medicean Grand Duke. 

‘ Not among us,’ said Ferdinando, when asked where Bianca should 
be buried ; and the late Duchess was turned into the common burial- 
fosse, so that no man could tell where her remains rested. Francesco 
was publicly interred with pomp and ceremony among his ducal 
kindred ; but the new ruler destroyed sedulously every trace which 
could recall Bianca to the recollection of men. He erased her arms 
from the shield of the Medici; and he termed her, in a public act 
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and document, la pessima Bianca. The Cardinal pushed hate 
beyond the grave. In connection with these strange sudden deaths 
there is strength of suspicion coupled with obscurity of evidence ; 
and the historians are vague, uncertain, hesitating. Sismondi states 
plainly that the Duke and Duchess ‘ were poisoned ;’ and that this 
occurred ‘at a banquet of reconciliation given by the Duke to his 
brother the Cardinal.’ The historian does not directly name the 
poisoner; but the inference to be drawn from his statement is 
tolerably plain. 

One belief, which obtained a certain currency, and which is alluded 
to by most annalists as an alternative theory, is, that Bianca intended 
to destroy the Cardinal (the complicity of her husband is not sug- 
gested), and for that purpose placed poison in a torto—a tart; and 
that the Duke inadvertently ate of the tart, while she, seeing that, 
and dreading to survive her lord, also partook, knowingly, of it ; so 
that the poisoned chalice was commended to her own lips. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, now to penetrate to the truth of 
such dark deeds, committed so long ago under every precaution to 
maintain secrecy, and recorded by men who were either ignorant or 
afraid to speak truth. The actors in the deadly drama were persons 
capable of any wickedness. 

Bianca was ‘cunning past man’s thought,’ and Ferdinando might 
well be tired out by his brother’s wickedness, and might dread to see 
his hopes of succession frustrated by that pessima Bianca, who 
would not shrink from any fraud to serve her own interests. 

She, if she saw her husband eat of the poisoned tart, might 
decide to share his fate out of chagrin, or out of a just dread of that 
which might befall her if she, the widow of Francesco, were left to 
the tender mercies of the Cardinal, who knew her antecedents and 
was well aware of her nefarious practices against himself. His hatred 
of Bianca was clearly proved by his conduct after her death. He 
knew that Bianca was well capable of other supposititious heirs. 

We are reduced to three hypotheses, and have to weigh nicely 
the balance of probabilities :— 

1. That the deaths were natural—in which case they happened 
strangely, and came singularly close together. 

2. That Bianca poisoned her husband and herself in a vain attempt 
to poison the Cardinal. 

3. That the Cardinal, either by his own hands or by means 
of agents, poisoned his brother and Bianca in order to secure the 
succession, and actuated alike by revenge for the past, and by dread 
of future fraud. The case remains an insoluble mystery; but for 
those fond of weighing in nice scales the evidences of possibilities, 
there is good scope for the exercise of the finest ingenuity of historical 
guessing, 

Ferdinando succeeded the 25th of October, 1587. He was thirty- 
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six years of age. As Cesare Borgia had done, he too resigned the 
cardinalate, and laid down his priesthood. The robe of the cardinal 
no longer concealed the armour of the Italian prince. 

He married the Princess Christine of Lorraine, the adopted 
daughter of Catarina de’ Medici. She was sixteen years old, tall, and 
full of vivacity and of grace. Ferdinando died the 7th of February, 
1609, a year before the Jesuits, by means of the dagger of Ravaillac, 
assassinated Henry the Fourth of France. 

Compared with his contemptible brother, Ferdinando was an able 
ruler, and he had quiet times. He freed Tuscany from the degrad- 
ing subjection to Spain, and leaned towards France. He released 
his father’s widow, née Camilla Martelli, from her long durance and- 
captivity. He was more genial in intercourse than had been his 
indolent, morbid, besotted brother; and his wife was much loved in 
Florence. 

Portraits of the three Medici who played such important parts 
in the life of Bianca show Cosimo fleshly, sensual, cruel, but with 
determination and intelligence. Francesco is as sensual and as 
cruel, but is of looser fibre and of weaker will. The Cardinal is the 
handsomest of the three. His face is rather finer, and he has a more 
genial and lively expression, though characteristics of his house are 
plainly stamped upon his features. He has that look of cheerfulness 
which arises from a really good conscience—i.e. a conscience which 
would not torment its possessor for any crime that he might commit. 
The heavy Medici face seems to indicate spiritual death. 

Bianca was besung by Tasso, and many romances took birth from 
her many adventures. 

The life and times of Bianca Cappello possess romantic interest and 
historical value; but while we linger with the Grand Duchess we are 
not in good company, or amid moral surroundings. We meet with 
no one character of nobleness or of worth. Priest and prince are 
alike depraved, and most of the women of the time are debauched, 
and foul, and loveless. Bianca felt the constriction of that net of fate, 
the meshes of which she had partly woven for herself. 

You get, while listening to her story, the Zeitkolorit—the colour- 
ing of the time—of the Counter-Reformation in Italy. Its body, form, 
and pressure are reflected in the long struggle between the Grand 
Duchess and the Cardinal. Each had adherents, and historians are 
partisans, either of lady or of Churchman; though they generally 

hesitate to speak clear truth about the Medici. Historian and ro- 
mance-writer overlap when they tell us of the winsome adventuress, 
who, if she were originally good, succumbed to the temptations of 
her position, and descended to the baseness of hertimes. Her career, 
sometimes so dazzling, was always surrounded by danger, and was 
full of anxiety. One crime rendered necessary the commission of 
another. In her first youth, Bianca, then full of passion and instinct 
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with vital force of character, rendered desperate, moreover, by un- 
kindly treatment and by strict seclusion, embarked in a turbulent — 
love adventure in which her trustfulness was deceived. She had 
chosen badly; and her husband proved coarsely unfaithful to her. 
Her adultery with the young and gallant Francesco is at least com- 
prehensible in a day in which a prince had such power, and in which 
woman’s virtue was rare indeed. Her enchantments and her arts to . 
hold a princely lover, whose coarse passion offered such golden prizes 
to her vanity and to her ambition, were not unnatural results of her 
circumstances. Her deceit about the child Antonio is in part ex- 
plained by the contemptible weakness of an influential adorer, who 
was so eager for an heir male. Her long duel with the Cardinal was 
also a thing of necessity. She illustrates George Eliot’s profound say- 
ing, and experienced the operation of that ‘inexorable law of human 
souls, that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated 
choice of good and evil which gradually determines character.’ 

Bianca was a product and a portent of her land, her Church, her 
day ; and we must judge her always with reference to the Italy of the 
sixteenth century. It became a question whether Ferdinando should 
kill Bianca, or Bianca kill Ferdinando; and it would almost seem 
that the Cardinal was the victor in the fatal contest. As regards her 
death, history has no choice but to return an open verdict. Fair 
and yet foul, lovely and yet repellent, is the picture which we ulti- 
mately paint in our imaginations of the beautiful and winning, if 
tempted and wicked, Bianca Cappello. 


H. Scuiitz WI.son. 








STATE-MADE FARMERS. 


By agreeing to the second reading of Mr. Jesse Collings’s Small - 
Holdings Bill without a division, both parties in the House of Com- 
mons have committed themselves to the principle of setting farmers 
up in business with the aid of national funds, and at the expense of 
the ratepayers. This, when carried into effect, will be quite a new 
departure in agrarian legislation. It is true that State funds have 
been used in Ireland for the creation of small landed proprietors; 
but, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in the debate on the second 
reading of the bill under notice, this was a case of assisting tenants 
to purchase holdings already occupied by them, and in which they 
possessed a saleable interest ; whereas the new plan proposes to make 
farmers out of agricultural labourers and village tradesmen. Indeed 
there is no limitation as to the class of people who may be set up in 
business as owning or renting farmers at the good pleasure of the 
local authority. Anyone may apply for land up to fifty acres— 
butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, farmer, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief; though the last-named must not be a 
professional, if he is to have any chance of success. If the plan 
should be carried into effect, as it probably will be, the local authorities 
may require testimonials as to ability to manage land, as well as 
assurances of good character and of the possession of sufficient capital, 
or they may not. Popularly elected district councils may prove as 
squeezable as the rival parties in Parliament have shown themselves 
to be, in their desire to catch votes in the rural districts. As to the 
urban and rural sanitary authorities, who are to be the administrators 
of the scheme until district councils have been created, few of them, 
I imagine, will take action without compulsion, which Mr. Collings 
does not propose. But when once this new agrarian scheme has been 
made law, there will be no rest until it has also been made operative. 

The bill proposes to empower local authorities to borrow money 
of the Treasury with which to purchase land, within or without their 
own districts, to sell or let to those who desire to buy or hire it in 
portions of from one acre to fifty acres in cases of sale, and from one 
acre to ten acres in cases of letting; to expend money in erecting 
buildings upon or improving land which they purchase; to lend 
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money to purchasers for building or improvement ; and to advance 
three-fourths of the purchase-money of a holding to any buyer. 
Each purchaser of a holding is to pay down one-fourth of the pur- 
chase-money, the remaining three-fourths to be a perpetual debt on 
the holding, subject to interest at the rate of 1 per cent. above the 
rate paid by the local authority to the Treasury at the date of 
purchase. To meet the expenses of administering the proposed Act 
and any losses incurred in land-jobbing or land-letting, the local 
authority will be empowered to levy a rate in the district. Any local 
authority is to have the right of repurchasing a holding, after due 
notice and on payment of compensation for improvements and for 
disturbance, for purposes of public advantage or building, or if the 
land can be used more profitably than as a small holding. The sub- 
division or sub-letting of a small holding purchased or hired of a local 
authority is prohibited. 

If the principle of setting men up in business as landed proprietors 
and farmers with State funds, and at the risk of the ratepayers, were 
justifiable, the bill might be regarded as an admirable one, as the 
provisions framed to prevent sub-division and sub-letting, and to 
enable a local authority to recover the land when desirable for the 
public advantage, are to be commended. Yet, with strange perversity, 
the only members of-the House of Commons who criticised any part 
of the bill adversely, including the President of the Board of 
Agriculture—chose these very provisions for condemnation. They 
objected to the local authority retaining a perpetual property in every 
holding, although by no other means can sub-division and sub-letting 
be prevented ; and they objected also to the power of repurchasing a 
holding, although that is the only compensation proposed in the 
bill for the risk of loss which the local public will incur. If Mr. 
Collings’s bill, or any measure on similar lines brought in by the 
Government, is to be made law, it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
every one of the safeguards objected to by Mr. Chaplin will be 
embodied in it. Otherwise we shall have sub-division to the pauper- 
ism point, sub-letting with consequent rack-renting, and land-jobbing 
in its very worst aspects. Land around towns and villages, without 
Mr. Collings’s safeguards, will be more tied up than it is at present, 
and more costly than ever for building purposes, recreation grounds, 
and allotments. In short, the evils of private land-ownership and 
‘landlordism ’ will be even worse than they are now, and the difficulty 
of providing healthy dwelling-places and breathing-space for the poor 
will be greater than ever. 

But the main principle of the bill is utterly objectionable, and it 
would not have passed unchallenged in the House of Commons on its 
merits. Each political: party refrained from opposing it in order to 
catch the votes of the farm labourers and village tradesmen. In Mr. 
Collings’s ‘sincerity I entirely believe, but it is simply incredible that 
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all members on each side of the House are in favour of a principle 
which is the quintessence of the worst kind of Socialism. But, to 
use the street boy’s phrase, one was afraid to oppose the bill, and 
t’other durstn’t, in view of the impending general election. If the 
bill had come on for second reading four, or even two, years ago, in 
all probability it would have been rejected by a large majority. 

An apology may be needed for the use of the word Socialism, 
which is cofmonly flung at meritorious proposals, as if it were neces- 
arily opprobrious. For my own part, Iam strongly in favour of many 
schemes that are condemned as socialistic. But there is good Socialism, 
and there is bad Socialism, and the principle of Mr. Collings’s bill, 
to my mind, comes into the latter division. I can scarcely conceive - 
of any more objectionable action on the part of the State than that 
of setting men up in business and providing them with the means 
for carrying on their business. Unless universally extended, it is a 
system of favouritism. It discourages thrift by teaching people that, 
if they do not store up capital for their own use, the State will provide 
it for them. It interferes with the natural selection of the fittest by 
treating the capable and the incapable alike, and it destroys fair 
competition by creating an artificial demand for the subject of the 
business specially fostered. It is most unjust, too, if, as in the case 
in question, it requires those who are not specially favoured by State 

patronage to pay for the losses and failures of those who are. 

Mr. Collings’s scheme is pre-doomed to failure, because it will 
establish as farmers men who are unfitted for the calling. If it 
proposed to offer land only to men who have proved their ability to 
make it pay by saving on allotments or small holdings, and who 
could afford to hire or purchase larger portions of land without State 
assistance, there would be some assurance of success; but there is no 
such guarantee when unskilled or thriftless men are made landed 

. proprietors or tenants of holdings ranging in area up to fifty acres. 
The vast majority of those who would purchase land under such an 
Act as it is proposed to pass would not be farm labourers, but village 
innkeepers, live-stock jobbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, grocers, and 
the ‘ pig-killers’ mentioned by Mr. Collings. Why on earth should 
the public be called upon to provide money to set these men up in 
business as farmers? And what prospect is there that those of them 
whose callings are entirely dissociated from agriculture will make 
their farms pay? The live-stock jobber would have a good chance ; 
but why should the public be called upon to help a man who can 
take care of himself as well as anyone can, and who makes a very 
good living, as a rule, out of profits that should be reserved to the 
cultivator of land ? 

It is highly desirable, in my opinion, to insist upon land, for allot- 
ments or small holdings up to, say, ten acres, being made attainable by 
farm labourers who can hire or buy them out of their own resources. 
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Under such a plan, only those who are likely to make land pay would 
come into occupation of it. But it is a very different thing for the 
State to start men in business with public funds. One of the first 
results of passing such a measure as that under consideration would 
be to enhance the value of land, and especially of land near towns 
and villages. This, to begin with, must handicap all who acquire 
holdings under the proposed Act, while it would also handicap all 
other occupiers of land, more or less, by artificially raising land values. 
Nor is this all, for it is to be borne in mind that nearly all the land 
worth cultivating is already occupied, and that some one will have to 
be dispossessed of the whole or a part of his holding to admit every 
State-made farmer. Many a landowner, if any such measure as that 
of Mr. Collings becomes extensively operative, will be tempted by a 
high offer from a local authority to evict a deserving tenant of, say, 
a hundred acres, to make way for two State-coddled farmers of fifty 
acres ; and many more will be dispossessed of portions of holdings 
none too large to afford them decent incomes for the like purpose. 
To the banishment of political economy to Saturn, for the sake 

of any permanent benefit to a great number of people, I have no ob- 
jection, and if Mr. Collings’s scheme were limited to provisions for 
the increase of spade husbandry, which has undeniable virtues, there 
would be much to say for it. It is so important to afford the first 
stepping-stone to a ‘career’ for the farm labourer, that almost any- 
thing calculated to place land up to about ten acres within his reach 
might be tolerated. But the farmers of twenty to fifty acres are the 
worst farmers in the country, as a rule. They do no good for them- 

selves, unless they have some other occupation than farming, and 

they are certainly of no advantage to the community. They employ 

scarcely any labour, grow wretched crops, keep the most miserable 

description of live-stock, and impoverish the land. In the struggle 

for existence they have been pretty well wiped out, except in the 

dairying and fruit-growing districts. They have too much land for 

the spade and not enough for the plough, and corn-growing is not 

remunerative enough to bring in a decent income on such small areas. 

In the dairying districts some of them are possibly successful, though 

the majority make the strongest of butter or the most leathery of 

cheese, and co-operation in working dairy factories is greatly needed 

among them. As fruit-growers or market-gardeners, occupiers of 

twenty to fifty acres may do well if they have sufficient capital. As 
a rule, however, I repeat, the farmers of twenty to fifty acres are the 
worst farmers in the country, and there is no reason to make special 
efforts to create more of them. 

A separate section of the bill provides for the advance of State 
funds to enable existing tenants of farms up to fifty acres in extent 
to purchase them. I fail to see any reason for such an artificial 
transformation of tenants into landed proprietors. Asa rule, these 
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men have not capital enough to farm well as tenants, and if tempted 
to pay down one-fourth of the purchase-money of their holdings, in 
order to become owners, they would become embarrassed with debt, 
and less able than ever to manage their farms to the best advantage. 
What they really need is a good Tenant Right Act, in the place of the 
delusive and almost useless Agricultural Holdings Act. The advan- 
tages of ownership are greatly exaggerated. A tenant possessing a 
legal claim to the whole of any increase of value in his holding pro- 
duced by his improvements would enjoy, as a farmer, all the advan- 
tages of ownership without its disadvantages. The whole of his 
capital would be employed in his actual business of farming, instead 
of part of it being sunk in land at an extremely low rate of interest. 

If Mr. Collings’s bill were confined to the provisions of one part 
of it, empowering local authorities to acquire land to let in small 
holdings up to ten acres in extent, it would be altogether commend- 
able. Here there is no proposal of lending State funds to the 
occupiers of land, and the danger of locking up the land around 
towns and villages, incidental to the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary, would be avoided. Indeed, the existing monopoly of 
building land in the neighbourhood of centres of population would 
be done away with if local authorities were to become its owners, let- 
ting it for agricultural and gardening purposes until it was required 
for buildings or purposes of public advantage. With ordinary care in 
purchasing land, such a scheme would not involve any considerable 
risk of loss, as the value of land constantly increases near centres of 
population as a whole, even when it declines in purely agricultural 
districts. If the land near one village permanently declined in value, 
that lying close to another village, or a town in the area of the same 
authority, would be pretty certain to advance in price. Thus the 
risk of loss to the ratepayers would be inconsiderable, and their gain 
would sometimes be great. At the same time, stepping-stones would 
be afforded to thrifty labourers, and they cannot fairly demand any 
more substantial public assistance. If they have the chance of a 
start in the cultivation of a small holding afforded to them, they 
should understand that they will have to look to themselves alone for 
any increase in the scope of their business. 

The reports of British representatives in foreign countries on the 
condition of the peasant-proprietors in those countries, recently 
issued, shows that nearly everywhere the indebtedness of the class 
has increased in recent years. Perhaps the same might be said of 
the large proprietors and farmers in the same countries. But if the 
reports do not prove that peasant-proprietorship has been a worse 
failure than other systems of land tenure under recent trials, they at 
least. show that it cannot be regarded as a remedy for agricultural 
depression. 

WILLIAM E. Bear. 

Vou. XXIX. —No. 170. 8S 
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A STONE BOOK. 


THE newly completed north front of Westminster Abbey will have 
attracted the notice and the admiration of many thousands who pass 
it in their daily travelling. The greatness of the architecture comes 
all the fresher upon us for its long concealment under piles of 
scaffolding and years of soot and smoke. But comparativel few 
have time and opportunity to study the many-storied sculptures 
with which the noble facade is covered. Nor indeed, without some 
words of guidance, could they easily read the interpretation of them 
all. 

The north transept, the most frequented entrance into West- 
minster Abbey, is also that portion of the exterior to which the eyes 
of foreigners and strangers are first attracted, and upon which they 
rest last as they leave the church. It is also the more venerable of 
the two great doorways which lead from the Sanctuary into the Abbey. 
Until the reign of Henry the Seventh, when Abbot Islip completed 
the west window, the western end of the church remained in an un- 
finished and ruined state, while the north transept was entirely re- 
built by the pious care of Henry the Third, and formed the most 
beautiful part of the exterior of his new foundation. True it is 
that through the west door the great ceremonials of coronations, 
of royal weddings and royal funerals, of Ze Dewm processions to 
celebrate England’s victories, have ever been wont to pass; but this 
ancient custom, probably due to the greater space for pageants in the 
nave, never detracted from the superior glories of Solomon’s Porch, 
the ‘ gate Beautiful,’ as it was also called. 

Through the north entrance kings and queens used to come to 
pray at the Confessor’s shrine from the royal palace hard by, often with 
bare feet and wearing sackcloth next the skin. Within the doorway 
they bent their knees in prayer before a mighty crucifix, fixed inside 
the transept, as at their coronation they had bowed tothe cross upon 
the rood screen. Until the days of monastic seclusion had passed 
away, the threshold of the north door was never profaned by any 
lay foot, save that of some royal or privileged worshipper ; the com- 
mon folk had to be content with the unfinished nave, where the 
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distant chanting from the choir and chapels, or the voice of a single 
brother on the rood screen, or at the Jesus altar below, was all the 
sound of worship they could hear. 

Even the outside was different then. The Abbey church stood 
in the country outside the city walls, fenced in by its monastic 
buildings, and guarded on the east by the king’s palace, the north 
doorway turned to the outside world and the city gate. 

In the following pages it is proposed merely to speak of the 
sculpture on the north front, a stone book similar in its symbolic 
meaning to those of the early monastic builders, full of unwritten 
history. 

When fully finished the whole scheme will bring back to the 
instructed mind the history of the Universal Church in heaven and 
on earth, and will become a poem vast in design and in execution. 
Though yet, mainly for need of funds, the work is incomplete, enough 
is done to warrant some description, such as I shall venture now to 
give. 

Highest on each buttress left and right of the rose window, 
the ideal Church in heaven is represented by the four archangels, 
Michael and Gabriel upon the one side, Raphael and Uriel upon the 
other. , 

On the tier immediately below the general history of the real 
Church on earth is indicated by typical figures, and beneath this 
again will be found representatives from the individual history of 
the Abbey itself. 

The great triple doorway, worthily named Solomon’s Porch, is the 
grandest portion of the whole scheme, to which the other figures 
are as it were but adjuncts, all converging and leading the eye to 
this point. The reader of the stone book will turn oftenest and 
linger longest over this page, where the consummation of the 
Church’s ideal is reached. Here in the centre is the Christ en- 
throned in majesty, blessing, with raised hand, not, indeed, the 
Church alone, but the whole world. On all sides of Him are 
angels, their faces turned to the glory radiating from His. In the 
rich mouldings of the doorway are more angels, two rows in atti- 
tudes of adoration, casting down their crowns before Him, or playing 
on manifold musical instruments. Below the Christ, on a tier of 
lesser thrones, sit the twelve Apostles, all except St. Paul, who is here 
substituted for St. Matthias, the companions of our Lord’s life on 
earth. St. Peter, to whom the Abbey church is dedicated, is not 
only seated with the other Apostles, but also appears again and alone 
in the apex of the gable immediately above, uplifting the key, sym- 
bolic of his authority. 

Beneath the venerable figures of the Apostles is a panel, upon which 
a procession, illustrative of those who have done faithful service to 
God and to man, comes from the East and from the West, representa- 
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tive of the spiritual and material forces at work in the world. * There 
is no condemnation, no Last Judgment. upon: this ‘noble portal, as 
upon the north doors of so many other churches ; everyone here looks 
joyfully upwards in hopeful anticipation of the peace of heaven. 
Upon the east side of this procession are (grouped the arts and 
sciences—music, painting, sculpture, architecture, letters, poetry, 
history and philosophy—led by the Church —two Benedictine monks, 
an abbot, and an archbishop. Upon the west side of it temporal 
power is here represented by the three royal builders of the Abbey, . 
Edward the Confessor, Henry the Third, and Edward the First. 
Behind them Legislation is typified by Low, Justice, and Wisdom ; 
War by a crusader and a knight, while Navigation, Astronomy, 
Physic, and Engineering complete the series of figures. 

Upon a corbel which divides the entrance doorway into two, the 
incarnate Saviour and His early infancy are united in the humble 
peasant mother holding in her arms the crowned Child. Thus the 
Divine transfigured Saviour above and the Divine Babe beneath 
represent together the point around which the martyrs, the saints, 
and the angels are gathered, and the Church militant on earth and 
triumphant in heaven is set forth in the great portal as the central 
teaching of the stone book. 

Founders and benefactors to the structure, with perhaps the 
great fathers of the Church, will ultimately find fitting places upon 
the still vacant corbels below. No certain list of names has yet been 
drawn up, since nothing more can be afforded at present, but it is pro- 
posed to eventually include the Confessor, Henry the Third, Edward the 
First, with their queens, the Venerable Margaret of Richmond, and 
Elizabeth, the foundress of the dean and canons, amongst the 
statues. 

It is now time to turn back to the beginning of the book, and 
proceed to interpret, line by line, the story written upon the main 
facade above the portals. 

The history of the Universal Church is indicated by the following 
statues on the topmost tier, reading from east to west and beginning 
in the eastern corner, technically called the north-east return. 

Latin and Greek Learning.—(1) Bede and (2) Theodore (on the 
north-east return). 

The Primitive Church.—(3) St. Alban and (4) St. Aidan. 

Roman Christianity.—(5) St. Augustine and (6) St. Paulinus. 

Monastic Institutions.—(7) St. Benedict and (8) St. Dunstan. 

Missions and Martyrdoms.—(9) St. Boniface and (10) St 
Edmund. 

Medieval Learning and Science.—(11) Roger Bacon and (12) 
Grostéte (on the south-west return). 

First, wpon the front, comes the Primitive Church in Great 
Britain, here embodied in two early saints (Nos. 3 and 4), one 
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St. Aitien, the protomartyr of the British Church, the other St. Aidan, 
the apostle to Iona. 

A layman and a soldier, St. Alban was martyred during the per- 
secution in Britain under Diocletian (304). Tradition relates that 
he, a pagan warrior, sheltered a Christian teacher in his hut to pro- 
tect him from his persecutors. By his guest Alban was converted 
to Christianity, and ardently- embraced the new faith. Before he 
could .be baptised soldiers came to drag away his visitor to martyr- 
dom, but Alban, concealing his identity beneath the teacher’s cloak, 
gave. himself up in the place of his friend. When discovered he 
openly acknowledged himself a Christian, and was first scourged, 
then beheaded. He wears here the famous cloak, and holds his 
military sword and the martyr’s palm. At Verulamium, the place of 
his birth and martyrdom, the great monastery of St. Albans was 
founded in his honour. 

The ‘illustrious’ St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, is another 
hero of the primitive Church, memorable as the first Celtic missionary 
to England. A true missionary, he travelled on foot throughout the 
savage kingdom of Northumbria, where the labours of his predecessor 
Paulinus (of whom I speak later) had been already forgotten, and 
restored the land again to Christianity, churches and schools rising as 
it were beneath his feet. His death-bed was in keeping with his 
ascetic life; he breathed his last (651) stretched upon the bare 
ground, sheltered only by an awning and supported by the wooden 
buttress of Bamborough Church. He was buried in his favourite 
retreat, since called Holy Isle in remembrance of the saint. The 
flask of oil in his hand recalls a charming legend. It is said that 
St. Aidan gave the oil to a priest, who was sent to fetch the young 
King Oswy’s bride, and, telling the envoy that he would be overtaken 
by a storm at sea on his return journey, ordered him to pour the oil 
upon the waters. The Bishop’s prophecy was fulfilled, and the 
stormy sea was quelled by the miraculous oil, a story with a germ of 
truth in the light of modern experiments with oil and rough waters. 

St. Augustine bears, like his great namesake, one of the four 
Latin Fathers of the Church, a book in one hand ; in the other is the 
silver cross, which he carried as his only weapon into barbaric Britain. 
We all know the story of Gregory the Great and the angel faces of 
the English boys. St. Augustine was the missionary selected to 
<onvert the countrymen of these attractive captives, but, appalled by 
the tales he heard about the cruel pagans, Augustine got no further 
than France on his first attempt. He returned to the Pope, 
who, intolerant of human weakness, forced him to try again, and 
the event justified Gregory’s severity. Augustine ventured with 
a small band of monks across the Channel, and became the first 
founder of Christianity in our country, and the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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With him is Paulinus, sent from Rome by Gregory to the North 
of England. He accompanied the Christian Princess’ Ethelburga to 
Northumbria, hoping to convert the King, her bridegroom, and his 
heathen land to Christianity—a hope which was fulfilled at the time, 
though, as we have seen, ten years after the death of Paulinus the 
mission had collapsed. In Paulinus begins the recognised archi- 
episcopal succession to the see of York. The sculptor has evidently 
tead Bede’s description of the Bishop’s appearance. He is spoken 
of as ‘tall with a slight stoop, black hair, a thin face, aquiline nose, 
an aspect at once venerable and awe-striking.’ It was under Paulinus’s 
beneficent influence that the great peace reigned in the hitherto 
rude and barbarous realm of Northern Britain, when it was said 
a woman and her infant might walk ‘unharmed from sea to sea,’ 
when brazen drinking cups were placed over every spring of water 
on the highroads and no man durst take them away. Those days 
of peace lasted, however, but a short time, and were followed by a 
year ‘ hateful to all good men,’ after the Kings of Wales and Mercia 
had devastated Northumbria and slain the good Edwin at Hatfield 
(633). 

When his friend and convert’s head was brought to him at York 
all Paulinus’s courage forsook him ; he was not indeed the stuff of which 
martyrs are made, and he fled to the South and settled down as Bishop 
of Rochester, where he ended his days in tranquillity. 

Monastic institutions find fitting representatives in St. Benedict 
and the tough Englishman St. Dunstan. 

Benedict, patriarch of the monks of the West, and founder of the 
great Benedictine order, is an essential figure on a Benedictine abbey. 
His bare head is bent in prayer; his cowl hangs down behind ; he 
wears the simple habit of his order, a protest in his own day against 
the ever-increasing luxury and splendour of the great ecclesiastics at 
Rome. He holds in one hand an asperge, with which he seems pre- 
pared to sprinkle holy water in blessing on all his numerous founda- 
tions, and on Westminster in particular. The cup and serpent, a 
very favourite emblem, usually belongs to St. John the Evangelist, 
who is said to have been offered a cup of poison at the holy supper, 
a serpent rising warningly from the vessel as the saint was about to 
drink. A different legend is told about St. Benedict. Two flasks of 
wine were sent to him as a gift; as he went the messenger hid one of 
the presents behind a rock, intending to call for it on his way back. 
When he presented the one flask to Benedict, the saint took no direct 
notice of the theft, but only bade the boy beware of some unknown 
danger on his homeward path. When the thief went to find his stolen 
booty, a snake hissed from the flask, and dropping it in terror he 
rushed back and confessed his fault. 

To St. Benedict a chapel on the south side of the Abbey is dedi- 
cated, and his head, which was presented to the Abbot of Westminster 
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by Edward the Third; who is said to have brought it from Fleury, 
was one of the most sacred relics here. 

St. Dunstan, a statesman more than an ecclesiastic, stands by 
Benedict’s side as the severe reformer of the monastic orders in 
Britain. In his youth he early showed a passionate love of music, 
carrying his harp with him wherever he went, and a zest for know- 
ledge which made him famous but roused the envy of his kinsmen. 
A brutal and unprovoked assault they made upon him brought him 
to death’s door, and with recovered health he took the vows of the 
Benedictine order. He was, after various misunderstandings between 
himself and Edmund, King of the West Saxons, advanced to be Abbot _ 
of Glastonbury, and remained till Edmund’s death, and throughout the 
reigns of his successors, Edred and Edgar, the chief minister of state. 
Dunstan’s chief qualification for a monkish life was his rigid asceticism, 
and he waged a deadly war against the married clergy, tyrannising 
also severely over the boy,king Edgar. He is here represented in 
his archiepiscopal robes as Archbishop of Canterbury ; in his hand are 
the red-hot pincers with which, the story goes, he pinched the nose 
of the devil, who unwarily intruded, in the shape of a beautiful woman, 
into his cell at Glastonbury. Dunstan, who used to employ his 
leisure by working in metals, had turned his cell into a forge, so 
snatched up the nearest weapon to expel the fiend. A suggestion 
that he should hold a sprig of the famous Glastonbury thorn was 
unfortunately too late to be carried out. A charter given by St. 
Dunstan to the Abbey was long looked on as genuine, but, later 
historians heve been obliged to reject as spurious all charters earlier 
than that of the Confessor, and it is only by a vague tradition that 
any connection between the Archbishop, who is even said to have 
been abbot here, and Westminster—a small obscure monastery in 
those days, if one existed at all—can be maintained. 

Missionaries and martyrs find fitting representatives in two 
Englishmen, one originally a humble monk who rose to be the Primate 
of Germany, the other a royal saint and martyr. 

St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, is one of the most striking 
characters in the history of the Church. His early years, passed in 
an English monastery, were spent in revolving dreams of missionary 
labours. His first mission to Frisia was an abortive one, but, un- 
daunted, he pilgrimaged to Rome, and won the approbation of Pope 
Gregory the Second for his ambitious project, the conversion of the 
savage German tribes. Boniface plunged into the depths of pathless 
German forests, amongst heathen whose altars reeked with human 
blood. Successful in converting thousands to Christianity, he was 
ordained a bishop at Rome (723) by the approving Pope, and 
returned to his wild see. He struck the final blow against paganism 
in Germany when with his own hands he hewed to the earth the 

sacred oak of Geismar, and instead of the peaceful pastoral staff 
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might well have been represented here leaning on the axe, in restful 
contemplation of his successful labours. The Bible, pierced by a 
sword, in one hand, typifies the struggle in which he fought and 
conquered, with the Scripture for his only weapon. 

St. Edmund, the martyr-king of East Anglia, is a familiar figure, 
and always known by the arrows in his hand, the English St. 
Sebastian. The story of his martyrdom is a peculiarly touching 
one, told, as it is said to have been, by one of his old soldiers to 
Athelstan. The King, so the legend says, gave himself up to his 
enemies, his great hope being that by the sacrifice of himself he 
would save his unhappy people. The Danes, having attempted in 
vain to make him deny Christ, first scourged him with rods, then 
binding him to a tree shot arrows at him, and finally cut off his 
head. A pretty legend tells how a wolf guarded the King’s head till 
it could receive honourable burial. On the place of his martyrdom 
rose the famous cathedral and monastery of St. Edmundsbury—St. 
Edmund’s. In the Abbey he is commemorated by a chapel dedicated 
to him, which chapel was regarded as only next in sanctity to the 
royal chapel of St. Edward, and was used as a burial-place for the 
relatives of sovereigns. Edmund’s figure may also be seen within 
the Abbey, linked three times over—twice in the chapel of Henry 
the Seventh, once in the chantry of Henry the Fifth—with that of 
the Confessor. 

In the corners east and west are typical representatives of learning 
(Nos. 1, 2; 11 and 12). 

The Venerable Bede (Beda), ‘ our first truly national scholar and 
author, the father of our history,’ stands, his bowed head shadowed by 
the Benedictine cowl, absorbed in writing upon the page of his famous 
history. A humble monk of Jarrow, he spent his whole life in one 
monastery, his constant pleasure ‘ learning, or teaching, or writing.’ 
From him we learn the lives and legends of those English saints, 
martyrs, and ecclesiastics who flourished from the landing of St. 
Augustine to his own days, told with a gentleness free from contro- 
versy rare in those days of bitter theological strife. He literally 
dictated the last chapter of his history till his breath failed him, and 
with the words ‘All is finished now,’ and chanting the ‘Glory to God,’ 
he expired, stretched upon the hard pavement, his head pillowed in 
the arms of one of his weeping scholars (755). In him, ‘first among 
English scholars, first among English theologians, first among English 
historians,’ as Mr, Green expresses it, ‘ the whole learning of the age 
seemed to be summed up,’ and in him ‘our literature strikes its 
roots.’ 

His companion here and elder contemporary, Theodore, the Greek 
Archbishop of Canterbury, sent (668) from Rome to secure England 
to the power of the Pope, after the Papal victory at Whitby, is selected 
as the pioneer of Greek learning in England. Born in St. Paul’s 
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city, Tarsus, he came in his old age to Canterbury, bringing with 
him stores of learning from the East to enrich his adopted country. 

Medizval learning and science find their embodiment here, round 
the western corner, in the figures of Roger Bacon and Robert Grostéte, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Both were Franciscans, both studied at Oxford, 
where Bacon is said to have known and come under the influence of the 
elder scholar. Grostéte witnessed that great political event the con- 
firmatign of Magna Charta. Not only was his personal influence most 
widespread, but for two centuries and more after his death his was 
the greatest name in English literature, in physical and mental 
philosophy as in theology. Bacon’s influence in our literature is only 
second to Grostéte’s. With Oxford Bacon is peculiarly connected ; ~ 
after his condemnation and imprisonment for heresy by a chapter of 
Franciscans at Paris (1278) he is said to have returned to die at his 
favourite university. 

In the line below the church typical figures connected with the 
history of the Abbey are arranged as follows, beginning to read, as 
before, from the north-east corner :— 

Monastic History.—(1) Matthew of Westminster. 

Printing.—({2) William Caxton. 

Early Abbots.—(3) Wulsinus; (4) Edwin. 

Royal Benefactors and their Queens.—(5) Richard the Second ; 
(6) Anne of Bohemia; (7) Henry the Fifth; (8) Katharine of 
Valois. 

Abbots who were Benefactors to the Structure.—(9) Ware ; (10) 
Littington. 

Deans of the new Foundation.—(11) Goodman ; (12) Williams. 

Matthew of Westminster, the name ascribed to the unknown 
author of the Flores Historiarum, is here given as a representative of 
the monks who wrote chronicles while in the monastery of West- 
minster. He embodies and recalls to mind the Westminster his- 
torians, Sulcardus, the oldest chronicler of the Abbey, who is said to 
have lived in the time of William the Conqueror, and dedicated his 
manuscript to Abbot Vitalis; John Flete, prior in 1456, whose manu- 
script is treasured in our chapter library; Richard Sporley, 1430 to 
1490, whose history appears to have been a copy of Flete’s with a few 
minor alterations; John Felix, a monk in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, whose history, much injured by fire, is still amongst the 
Cottonian manuscripts. Among the names of the Abbey historians one 
who belonged to a later time, Richard Widmore, librarian here in the 
eighteenth century, must not be forgotten; his history is quite invalu- 
able, compiled as it was by one who had access to the archives. 

William Caxton, the companion figure to Matthew of Westminster, 
may fairly be claimed as belonging to the Abbey. His printing 
press was set up in the Almonry; his early books bore the words 
‘In the Abbey of Westminster’ on the title-page; his grave is close 
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by the north door, in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. In him we reve- 
rence the first introducer of printing into our country, and a West- 
minster abbot, Esteney, whose statue fills a niche below, was the 
patron to whom Caxton owed a quiet asylum within the precincts. 
The figure of Caxton here is copied from the best authenticated 
portrait of him extant, that in an illuminated MS. now in the 
Lambeth library, which has been engraved by Strutt. 

Wulsinus is interesting as the representative of Edgar and 
Dunstan’s traditionary foundation at Westminster. He is said to 
have been abbot here between 966 and 970, but was afterwards pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Sherburn, and on his death honoured as a 
saint. Two monks of the same name are here recalled in one figure, 
a figure which, rapt, as it appears, in an ecstatic vision, resembles the 
obscure brother Wulsinus rather than the bishop and abbot. Of 
this Wulsinus, an aged monk of Worcester much reverenced for his 
sanctity, we are told a legend closely connected with the historical 
foundation of the Abbey. While the Confessor was hesitating where 
to establish the monastery he had vowed to dedicate to St. Peter, 
the saint himself appeared in a vision to the monk Wulsinus. To 
him he described a place in the west of London called Thorney, ‘ which 
I chose and love, which I formerly consecrated with my own hands, 
honoured with my presence, and made illustrious with my miracles. 
This let the King, by my command, restore and make a dwelling of 
monks; stately build and amply endow: it shall be no less than the 
House of God and the Gates of Heaven.’ The famous church, reared 
in obedience to this vision by the Confessor, afterwards restored and 
endowed by his successors, may well find a corner upon its walls to 
commemorate the obscure monk Wulsinus. 

Edwin, the Confessor’s friend and chosen abbot, stands by the 
side of Wulsinus. Beneath his care the building of the abbey 
church proceeded, and he it was who presided at the consecration on 
Innocents’ Day, 1065, when the saintly King lay dying in his palace 
close by. On the following Christmas Day the Conqueror was 
crowned in the completed church, Edwin, as abbot, taking a 
prominent part in the ceremony. 

Richard the Second is placed here as one of the early kings who 
most loved and cared for the Abbey. Beneath, in the portico, the 
small figures of the Confessor and Henry the Third are, as we 
have seen, in the tympanum ; and at some future day it is hoped that 
the large statues of these first founders of the Abbey, and others 
of like importance, will be placed on each side of the central door- 
way ; for them these places of honour below arereserved. To Richard’s 
benefactions the monastery owed much, notably the richly decorated 
porch (which stood as late as the seventeenth century) before the 
portico, of which no trace now remains. Within the Abbey much still 
reminds us of the unhappy and beautiful King. There is the tomb 
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he raised over the remains of his loved and lost first consort Anne, 
where his own (reputed) body was afterwards laid by the remorseful 
Henry the Fifth. The traces of paintings on the walls in two places 
recall his favourite badge of the white hart. In the sacrarium 
where he was crowned and married his portrait, from which this 
figure was copied, now hangs. He was, in truth, as Dean Stanley 
calls him, ‘a peculiarly Westminster King.’ 

The hero of Agincourt, the darling of his people, was also deeply 
attached to the Abbey. Here he held a Te Deum service in grati- 
tude for his great victory. In the famous Jerusalem Chamber, by the 
side of his dying father, he cast away the sins and follies of his youth, 
and was shortly afterwards crowned in the Abbey King of England © 
and of France. With money (1,000 marks yearly) that he granted 
to the monastery the building of the nave was pushed on vigorously 
in his reign, under the superintendence of that architect Whittington, 
immortalised by the nursery story. Henry’s funeral was one of the 
most splendid the Abbey has ever witnessed, and, a unique event in 
a church, the King’s three chargers, gorgeously caparisoned, were 
led behind his funeral effigy all up the nave and choir to the altar. 
One can imagine the bewildered prancing of the fiery steeds on the 
uneven pavement in the glare of wax lights and the waving of 
banners. 

By his side is fitly placed the figure of his French queen, the 
ancestress of the Tudor dynasty. 

Richard de Ware is the first abbot represented here with the mitre, 
an honour which has belonged to Westminster since the days of Abbot 
Laurence—to whom I shall refer later on. For two reasons Ware is 
selected as a representative abbot and benefactor. He it was who 
brought the ancient mosaic pavement before the altar from Rome 
about the year 1267. In the hand of his statue is a book; this is his 
famous manuscript, the Conswetudines, a valuable account of the 
customs of the Westminster monastery, the original of which was 
unfortunately burnt in the Cotton Library (1731), the same fire in 
which the manuscript of Felix was injured. 

Nicholas Littlington succeeded Archbishop Langham, whose figure 
is placed beneath, and spent the money left for the purpose by his 
predecessor in improving and rebuilding the monastic buildings, 
which had fallen into some decay. He also finished the south and 
west sides of the cloisters, a model of which he holds in his hand. 

His head, which is copied here, may be seen carved over the 
entrance to the present Deanery, part of which he built, as also the 
organist’s house in the cloisters, which still bears the name of Littling- 
ton Towers. In the Chapter Library is preserved his bequest, the 
famous Littlington missal, which is to be the first publication of the 
Henry Bradshawe Society. 

Gabriel Goodman, the second dean of Elizabeth’s new collegiate 
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body, is chosen to represent the first dean and chapter, since he 
spent nearly the whole reign of the maiden Queen at Westminster, 
and died only two years before his friend and patroness. He was made 
a prebendary in 1550,the date of Elizabeth’s foundation, and succeeded 
Bill as dean in 1561. Dean Stanley calls him the ‘ real founder of 
the present establishment, the Edwin of a second conquest.’ He 
holds the new collegiate statutes drawn up by his predecessor Bill. 
His portrait bust upon his monument in the Abbey has been copied 
here. Another Welsh dean, John Williams, is appropriately placed 
by Goodman’s side; he was educated at Ruthin, a school founded 
by Goodman. Williams deserves a foremost place amongst the 
benefactors to the Abbey. He not only repaired the structure, which 
had fallen into great decay, and put up some new statues, including 
one of Abbot Islip, in the west front, but conferred a great and lasting 
benefit upon the chapter by converting a waste lumber room into the 
present library. He is here represented, after the portraits which 
hang in the deanery and in the chapter library, in his robes as Lord 
Keeper, with the great seal. He succeeded Bacon in this office, and 
held the seal for four years. 

Four abbots, who were all special benefactors to the monastery, 
have been selected to fill the niches on each side of the windows 
below this line—Laurence and Langham on one side, Esteney and 
Islip on the other. Laurence, abbot in the reign of Henry the Second, 
it was who obtained—no doubt by the expenditure of much money 
—the honour of wearing the mitre for his successors from Pope 
Alexander the Third, as also the episcopal ring and the gloves. But 
the Pope’s permission only arrived after the death of the old Abbot 
of Westminster, who never, therefore, wore these marks of royal 
favour; but though he is depicted without the mitre, yet it should 
not be forgotten that he is the first Abbot of Westminster who has 
a claim to it, and he therefore holds the Papal bull which granted the 
favour. It was Laurence also who at last procured the canonisation 
of Edward the Confessor from Rome, and superintended, in the pre- 
sence of Henry the Second and Thomas a Becket, the first opening 
of the King’s tomb, and the removal of the body to a richer shrine. 
The robes in which the saint was wrapped were made into three copes 
by the abbot, who also drew from the finger the famous ring, given 
to Edward by St. John in the disguise of a pilgrim, as may be seen 
in the legends upon the frieze in the royal chapel. 

The companion figure, Simon Langham, dressed in his archi- 
episcopal robes, wearing the gloves, and holding the archiepiscopal 
staff, is copied from his effigy upon the tomb in St. Benedict’s Chapel. 
The only Abbot of Westminster who was elevated to the rank of 
cardina), and also of Archbishop of Canterbury, was, in spite of suc- 
cessive ecclesiastical honours, ever faithful to the Abbey and buried 
there, where his father had been laid before him, by his own request, 
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though he died abroad while on a mission to the Pope at Avignon. 
His body remained three years in a grave at Avignon, while the tomb 
in the Abbey was prepared for it. To him the Abbey owed much, 
and the monastery was, indeed, practically re-founded by his munifi- 
cence. During his tenure of office as abbot (1349-62) he not only 
paid the large debts contracted beneath the rule of his predecessor, 
and during the terrible Black Death of 1348, but brought the monks 
under excellent discipline after years of lax rule, thus making himself 
unpopular with the older brethren. The building of the nave, which 
had long been at a standstill, was pushed on vigorously under Lang- 
ham, and with his bequests by his successor, Littlington, of whom I 
have already spoken. By his will he left about 200,000/. to the - 
structure, the money spent by Littlington. It must not be forgotten 
that Langham was a statesman as well as an ecclesiastic, holding the 
posts of Lord Treasurer and Lord Chancellor successively. 

The statues of Esteney and Islip are placed together here; both 
were benefactors to the fabric, and they are both buried in the Abbey, 
the one in St. John the Baptist’s Chapel, the other in the small 
chapel next to this, called after his name. To Esteney we owe the 
completion of the vaultings of the nave, and he built most of the 
great west window. It may be mentioned in his honour that he kept 
the work always under his personal direction, superintending every 
detail of the architecture himself. He it was who protected the queen 
of Edward the Fourth when she and her children took sanctuary to 
escape the wrath of Richard the Third, and the abbot had to use his in- 
fluence to persuade her to part with her sons, and afterwards to trust her- 
self and her five daughters to Richard’s honour. It will be observed 
that his figure holds the key of the sanctuary, and he also wears one of 
the famous copes made from the Confessor’s robes in Laurence’s days. 

Islip is memorable as the abbot beneath whose rule the beautiful 
new chapel of Henry the Seventh was built. He laid the foundation 
stone with his own hands (on the 24th of January, 1503), in the 
presence of the King and his venerable mother, Margaret of Rich- 
mond, whose statue will be amongst those of the benefactors in the 
portico. In his time the western towers were completed as far as the 
roof, and in his hand the sculptor has placed a small model of the 
west end; he also added some rooms to the deanery, and a curious 
little gallery called the *‘ Abbot’s Pew.’ He designed a central tower 
and lantern with a chime of bells, but the central piers were not 
strong enough to support it, and the scheme was abandoned, to be 
taken up again by Sir Christopher Wren and again dropped. Abbot 
Islip justly deserves the name of the ‘Great Builder.’ He died, 
fortunately for himself, in 1532, before the dissolution of the 
monastery, and received a sumptuous funeral; his tomb has long 
been destroyed, but his rebus, an eye and a boy slipping from a 
branch, still remains in the frieze of his little chapel. 
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It has been impossible in one article to give more than a few 
details about each of the above figures, and to indicate the reasons 
why each was chosen; but if any additional interest has been added 
to the sculpture on the north transept by these inadequate hints as 
to its purpose and meaning, the object of this paper has been amply 
fulfilled. 


Emity T. BRADLEY. 











THE PROGRESS 
OF WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


More than five years ago, in an article which appeared in this Review 
on the eve of the General Election of 1885,! I expressed my belief — 
that the question of Welsh Disestablishment, which had lain dormant 
for some fifteen years, was about to enter upon a new phase and to 
take its place within the range of practical politics. The prediction 
found but scant credence at the time. On the last occasion? when 
the subject had been brought before the House of Commons, a 
motion for the separation of Church and State in the Principality 
was rejected by 209 to 45 votes. In the debate which preceded the 
division, Mr. Gladstone had emphatically declared that ‘it was 
practically impossible to separate the case of the Church in Wales 
from the case of the Church in England,’ and in the division itself 
only seven of the thirty Welsh members ventured to support the 
motion, while nearly twice as many voted against it. Since that 
time the Church in Wales had, it was asserted, advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Enthusiasm and activity had taken the place of discourage- 
ment and apathy. Churches had everywhere been built, church 
services had everywhere been multiplied, church schools had held 
their own. Every confirmation, every marriage, every funeral, every 
attendance at the celebration of the Holy Communion in a Welsh 
parish church was pressed into the service and made to do duty for 
the Establishment. With equal confidence, but with considerably 
less truth, it was alleged that Nonconformity was on the decline, that 
Welsh chapels were crushed under a load of debt, that the ‘ Disesta- 
blishment farce ’ was played out, and that before long the stray flocks, 
which had wandered far and wide into the wilderness of Dissent, 
would be found returning to the ecclesiastical fold. 

The friends and foes of the Church Establishment had not long 
to wait before these assertions were put to the test in a Parliament 
chosen by the newly enfranchished constituencies under the protec- 
tion of the ballot. On the 9th of March, 1886, Mr. Dillwyn moved 
the following resolution :— 


T hat as the Church in Wales has failed to fulfil its professed object as a means 
of promoting the religious interests of the Welsh people and ministers, only to a 
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small minority of the population, its continuance as an Established Church in the 
Principality is an anomaly and an injustice which ought no longer to exist. 


On this occasion the question was somewhat unfortunately com- 
plicated by the introduction into the debate of Mr. Albert Grey’s 
amendment advocating ‘ such reforms in the Welsh Church as would 
enable it to adapt itself more efficiently to the religious needs and 
wishes of the Welsh people.’ A division taken under such circum- 
stances could hardly be said to turn upon ‘a straight issue.’ Yet 
the original resolution was only defeated by twelve votes—twenty- 
four Welsh members voting for and four against it. 

The General Election of 1886, though it resulted in the over- 
throw of Mr. Gladstone’s Government and the return to Westminster 
of one of the most retrograde Parliaments which the country has 
recently seen, effected little or no change in the relative strength of 
the two great parties in Wales. Owing to unforeseen difficulties, 
Mr. Dillwyn did not succeed in re-introducing his resolution until 
May 1889, when it was defeated by a majority of fifty-three. That 
majority was, however, entirely made up of extraneous materials, 
the Welsh members who supported the motion being to those who 
opposed it in the proportion of twenty-five to three. On the next 
occasion,®? however, when the same motion was submitted to the 
House by Mr. Pritchard Morgan, the position of its supporters was 
still further improved, for, while twenty-seven out of the thirty 
members for Wales voted or paired in its favour, only two, all told, 
could be induced to oppose it. At the same time, the aggregate 
majority against the resolution was reduced from fifty-three to 
thirty-two votes, and Mr. Gladstone, in a very remarkable speech, 
declared his inability to resist any longer the pressure of Welsh 
public opinion, and for the first time gave the weight of his support 
to the motion. 

I have dwelt on the overwhelming preponderance of Welsh votes 
in favour of these resolutions—a preponderance without parallel in 
parliamentary history—because both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hart- 
ington have laid it down as a cardinal axiom applicable to the case 
of the Scotch Church—an axiom recently declared by the former to 
apply with equal force to Wales—that such questions ought to be 
mainly determined by the views and wishes of the people imme- 
diately affected by them, as reflected in the votes of their constitu- 
tional representatives. To ignore this axiom is, indeed, to run 
counter to the first principle of modern Liberalism, and, as one of 
the most thoughtful of English historians has recently pointed out, 
‘to make representative government itself a fraud.’ I may add 


* February 20, 1891. 

* Walpole’s History of England, iv. 207. ‘It is absurd to say that a country 
enjoys representative government when its delegates are uniformly outvoted by 
men of a different race’ (Tdid.) 
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that, in the case of Scotland, Mr. Gladstone had declared himself to 
be greatly influenced by the fact that, in fourteen Scotch bye- 
elections held since 1886, only three candidates pledged to vote 
against Scotch Disestablishment had been returned. Tried by this 
test, public opinion in Wales would seem to be far more pronounced 
on the question ; for in five out of the six Welsh bye-elections which 
have been held since the last General Election, Disestablishment 
candidates have been returned either unopposed or by overwhelming 
majorities, while in the sixth and most recent of these contests one 
of the few devoted champions of the Church has been replaced by 
an uncompromising opponent of the Establishment, who carried the 
Carnarvon boroughs against one of the most popular landlords in the’ 
country. Indeed, it is rumoured that at least one Conservative 
candidate for a Welsh constituency, finding it hopeless to resist the 
prevailing sentiment of the people, has intimated his readiness to 
swallow, if required, the Disestablishment pledge. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England in Wales have now been formally adopted 
as ‘planks in the Liberal platform,’ and that the question is 
officially declared to occupy a position in the programme of the 
party second only to that of Irish Home Rule. 

Of course the opponents of the movement have found no 
difficulty in accounting for this remarkable advance in its position. 
It was due to the exigencies of the political situation. Welsh 
Disestablishment was the bribe by which some twenty or thirty votes 
had to be purchased for Irish Home Rule. The Liberals were in 
want of acry. Irish Home Rule had been forced by recent events 
into the background, and Welsh Disestablishment was wanted to 
take its place. These and similar mutually destructive arguments 
have been freely bandied about, and with the politician who takes 
his opinions second-hand they doubtless carry some weight. They 
involve no great effort of thought; they require no close examina- 
tion of facts. But to those who care to look below the surface they 
will always appear to the last degree superficial. At any rate, one 
thing is certain ; the Liberal party would never have adopted such a 
movement as one of their ‘ planks,’ if they had not been perfectly 
satisfied that public opinion in Wales had steadily set in its favour. 
If this be ‘ opportunism,’ then opportunism is only another name for 
a just deference to the desires and demands of those who are most 
interested in a question, and presumably best qualified to judge of 
its merits. Should the figures which I have cited leave any room 
for doubt upon this point in the present case, that doubt ought to 
be dispelled by a glance at the comparative numbers of the Welsh 
newspapers which have espoused either side of the question. In the 
vernacular press Disestablishment literally holds the field. For, 
while the Church Defence party experience no little difficulty in 
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keeping alive the two weekly organs which advocate their views in 
Welsh, the Liberationists maintain in a more or less flourishing 
condition no less than fifteen weekly or bi-weekly newspapers 
published in that language. In the face of these facts, the demand 
for a ‘religious census,’ in which every dependant or domestic in a 
Church family might be cajoled or coerced into temporary apostasy, 
and in which the ‘absenters,’ as the late Mr. Miall called them, 
would all be reckoned on one side, seems to be prompted by that 
audacity which is sometimes said to be the secret of political success. 

It has been urged that all these numerical tests leave untouched 
the higher and broader grounds on which such issues ought to be 
decided, and that the same arguments would justify not only the 
retention of the Anglican Establishment in England, but the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. Whenever they 
are called upon to discuss the abstract justice or injustice of Dis- 
establishment, its Welsh advocates will not shrink from the 
challenge. Meantime, it is not a little instructive to note the 
progress of the question among a people whose pronounced and 
distinctive nationality gives them a peculiar claim to be heard 
in their own cause. For that purpose it is surely more legitimate 
to count the votes of their accredited representatives, given under 
an express mandate from the constituencies, than to count heads as 
heads would be counted under a so-called ‘ religious census.’ 

The truth is that the Church party in Wales have been singularly 
unfortunate both in their spokesmen and in their arguments. When 
the present Bishop of St. Asaph was appointed by Lord Salisbury to 
that see, the selection was hailed with delight by the more militant 
Churchmen in the Principality. The new prelate is an able 
administrator, an eloquent preacher, and an accomplished platform 
speaker and controversialist. He comes of a family which has 
done yeoman’s service for the Welsh Church, his elder brother, the 
late Dean of Bangor, having been one of the most redoubtable if 
not one of the most judicious of her champions. Yet it may be 
doubted whether any man has done more than Bishop Edwards to 
precipitate the downfall of the Establishment. Not long ago he 
plunged into an undignified newspaper squabble as to the financial 
position and solvency of one of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
More recently he publicly charged a deacon of the same body with 
having sanctioned by his presence the perpetration of as gross and 
blasphemous an outrage on the ritual of the Church as could well be 
conceived, and when repeatedly and publicly challenged to give the 
name of the alleged offender and the date and particulars of the 
alleged outrage, he sheltered himself under the plea that he had in 
his possession ‘seven sworn affidavits,’ which, if produced, would 
prove the truth of his accusation. Curiously enough, the bishop 
seems to have thought that to submit these documents to the 
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private but not unfriendly eye of Lord Selborne would answer the 
same purpose. As, however, they never were ‘produced’ in any 
other sense of the word, few persons will question the justice of the 
popular verdict on the incident, that a charge, thus publicly made, 
ought, if true, to have been publicly proved, and, if untrue, to have 
been publicly retracted. 

Nor can it be said that the parochial clergy of Wales, with some 
notable exceptions, have done much to conciliate public opinion either 
in Wales or England. Let me give one instance. When the Burials 
Act of 1880 was passed, it was hoped that it would put an end to the 
bickerings and heart-burnings which sprang from the obligatory use of 
the Church Burial Service at Nonconformist funerals. That it has not 
done so is mainly due to the action of those incumbents who have made 
their consent to the interment of non-parishioners in the parish church- 
yard conditional on the performance of a Church service, and have thus 
converted a discretionary trust, vested in them by the common law fer 
the benefit and in the interest of the parish, into an excuse for defraud- 
ing Nonconformists of their statutory rights. In many cases every 
loophole has been resorted to for the purpose of defeating or evad- 
ing the Act; in others every indignity has been wantonly and 
systematically heaped upon the mourners who sought to take advan- 
gate of its provisions. It is not surprising that such tactics shou!d 
have swollen the rapidly increasing number of Liberal Churchmen 
who look favourably upon Mr. Pritchard Morgan’s resolution, and it 
is quite certain that they left their mark upon the recent division 
list. 

But it is from the indiscreet advocacy of her foreign auxiliaries 
that the Welsh Church has most to fear. It is impossible to speak of 
a man of Lord Selborne’s character and position otherwise than with 
the respect due to a long and useful career and to his distinguished 
public services. Yet it may be doubted whether any man ever 
existed who was less fitted for the delicate task of winning back the 
Dissenters of Wales to the Church of their ancestors. As was 
observed at the time, his elaborate homilies on the origin of tithes 
and the early history of the British Church ‘ flew over their heads,’ 
while his famous declaration that ‘Wales had no more claim to a 
distinct nationality than Yorkshire’ stuck in their throats, like the 
dictum of the Conservative statesman, who went all the way to 
Montgomeryshire in order to inform a concourse of patriotic Welsh- 
men that Wales was a parish of England. Still more difficult is it 
to understand the motives which prompted Mr. Raikes (who, though 
not a Welshman or a Welsh member, has lived in Flintshire all his 
life) to tell the House of Commons,’ that the Welsh had no right to 
be called a nation, because, until the English conquest, they had 
never been consolidated into one state. It is strange that so prac- 

5 Hansard, vol. cccl. p. 1268. 
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tised a debater should not have seen that he was putting it into the 
power of the Welsh members—who, whatever else may be said of 
them, are not slow to seize a point—to hold him up to their country- 
men as the mouthpiece not only of an alien Church, but of an 
unpatriotic and anti-national clique. 

The argument, however, upon which Mr. Raikes and his friends 
mainly relied was the amount of money which during the last few 
years has been spent in the Principality on what are somewhat vaguely 
called ‘ Church purposes.’ As the members of the Established Church, 
though they certainly do not comprise one-fourth of the population of 
the whole country, probably possess more than three-fourths of its 
wealth, and astheir contributions are supplemented by constant appea?s 
to the liberality of English Churchmen, the fact is perhaps not very 
surprising. Indeed it may be conceded that, as a rule, Welsh 
Churchmen give more per head for the erection and maintenance of 
Church fabrics and Church schools than their co-religionists in 
England ; though it is at least doubtful whether even they contri- 
bute as much out of their abundance as their ‘Nonconformist 
brethren,’ without any extraneous aid, raise for similar purposes out 
of their poverty. But the vice of the whole argument lies in the 
fact that the localities in which this laudable activity is most con- 
spicuous are precisely those in which, by reason of the paucity of her 
endowments, the Church has been thrown back upon voluntary 
efforts. Indeed it may be said that in Wales, as in England, the 
strength and popularity of the State Church is in inverse proportion 
to her reliance upon State aid. Yet with a strange pertinacity this 
fact, which in other countries, and notably in our own colonies, is 
regarded as the strongest argument for religious equality, is with 
us constantly put forward as a plea for the maintenance of a State- 
endowed and privileged Church.® 

But the point at which the opponents of the recent motion most 
signally broke down was their attempt to connect the extraordinary 
immunity of the Principality from crime with the influence of the 
Church of England. As I pointed out in my former article, everyone 
who knows Wales is aware that this immunity (which no one dis- 
putes) is directly traceable to the exertions of the Nonconformist 
churches, which for generations have been doing the very work which 
the Church of England claims as her special province—the work of 
raising the moral and social status of the masses—as well as that of 
ministering to their spiritual needs. Looked at from this point of 
view Mr. Stanley Leighton’s ingenuous boast that, in the workhouse 
of the St. Asaph Union,’ the Church people outnumbered the Non- 


* Adistinguished member of the Irish Church Commission is said to have observed, 
as the result of his experience, that ‘an Established Church was to Religion what 
Protection was to Trade ;’ a sentence which probably sums up in a dozen words the 
case of the Welsh Liberationists. 

7 Hansard, vol. cccl. p. 1306. 
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conformists by four to one, becomes a valuable contribution to the 
controversy. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking feature of the late debate 
was the banishment into the background of the contention, once 
regarded as conclusive, that the fate of the Church in Wales was 
inextricably bound up with that of the Church in England. Possibly 
this argument, viewed in the light of the events of the last twenty 
years, may have lost some of its terrors, or the experience of those 
years may have shown the danger of trusting implicitly to so two- 
edged a weapon. Be this as it may, it is pretty certain that, if upon 
other grounds the Established Church in Wales is found to be ‘an 
anomaly and an injustice,’ the mere fact that it is technically ‘an 
integral part of the Church of England’ will not, in the present state 
of public opinion on the subject, prevent the question from being 
dealt with and decided on its own merits. 


G. OsBoRNE MORGAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IS IT TO BE CIVIL WAR? 


Sucu an article as Sir Herbert Maxwell’s on the Scotch railway 
strike is enough to make those despair who have studied the labour 
question and personally know the workmen and their leaders. If 
our legislators are so hopelessly ignorant, if, like the French nobility, 
‘they have learned nothing and forgotten nothing,’ we may drift 
into the same position as the Court drifted into before the French 
Revolution, and persuade ourselves that a natural, an inevitable, 
and an irresistible movement of a great class in the community is 
the work of a few unscrupulous men, and is all a mistake, and will 
die down presently. 

Whenever a struggle takes place between workmen and capitalists 
it is apparently the correct thing to say that it is the fault of the ‘ New 
Unionism,’ whatever that may be ; and if some of those who write on 
this subject are to be believed, there are a few mysterious individuals 
called agitators who are able to stir up the workmen of England to 
madness at any moment, and persuade them to go out on strike. 
Why these agitators should trouble themselves to play such diabolical 
tricks is not explained—though it seems to be generally believed that 
in some way, not yet demonstrated, it enables them to live a life of 
luxurious ease—nor why the British workman allows himself to be 
thus madly inspired, nor what the power is, hypnotic or other, which 
is made use of. 

Surely it is time to cease slandering the labour leaders. Those 
who know them personally know them to be men of genuine en- 
thusiasm and men of ability; to be men strong in purpose, who pass 
unmoved through storms of abuse and misrepresentation ; to be men 
of single aim and of simple lives. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s article on the recent railway strike is full 
of wrath directed against these men, the railway-men, and the New 
Unionism ; it is only towards the close that it dawns upon the reader 
that there is some little matter of long hours and over-work to be 
considered, and that this little matter is of sufficient importance to 
require Government interference and possible legislation. We are 
told that the men who led some years ago the agitation of the un- 
employed in London are the same men who, by means of the New 
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Unionism, have brought the Scotch railway-men out on strike. The 
only basis for this statement is that John Burns was sent to Scotland 
after the strike had been in progress a fortnight to address meetings 
of the men, and that Mr. Cunninghame Graham made some speeches 
in Glasgow. For the sake of those who can only learn the facts of 
the labour movement through the press,.it is necessary to reply to 
these assertions. To begin, then, whatever the New Unionism may 
be, it can have had nothing to do with the Scotch railway strike, as the 
English Society of Amalgamated Railway Servants is nineteen years 
old, and Mr. Tait, the secretary of the Scotch Society, has been con- 
nected with it thirteen years, and had absolutely nothing to do with 
the demonstrations of the unemployed in London. Furthermore, ° 
the secretary of the English Union, Mr. Harford, has been connected 
with that union for nineteen years, and is a very good specimen of 
one of the old-fashioned trade unionists—sober-minded, cautious, 
and hating a strike as much as any employer of labour can do. To 
speak of such men as Tait and Harford as violent agitators recklessly 
leading the railway servants into difficulties is, to those who know 
these men personally, hopelessly absurd. They are men of con- 
siderable ability, anxious to do their best for the railway-men in 
their union, always prepared to be conciliatory and always ready to 
avoid a strike if any possible compromise can be effected; and it 
was these men who conducted the strike. 

Nor are the Scotch railway-men likely to allow themselves 
to be led by a firebrand. Respectable, intelligent, and peaceable 
men, many of them well up in years, with wives and families 
dependent on them, many of them teetotallers, and all proud of their 
skill and willing to work, they are not likely to be led astray by the 
noisy demagogue. These men, then, struck work, not through a 
mysterious influence called New Unionism, reckless agitation, or 
anything else, but for the very simple reason that they were over- 
worked, that (on the North British Railway at any rate) this overwork 
was increasing, and that all attempts to obtain better conditions had 
failed. This was the first, but not the only, reason for the strike, as 
will be presently explained. 

Let any candid reader examine the parliamentary return of hours 
of work on the two Scotch railways, and then ask himself whether such 
conditions of labour are tolerable. Let him imagine himself to be a 
goods engine-driver on a North British train starting for a six hours’ 
run, and expected home by his wife fora bit of supper before retiring 
to bed. Owing to the way in which the company manages its affairs, 
this goods train is perpetually shunted and shunted, and left on 
sidings to allow other trains to go by. The six hours’ run lengthens 
out until it has become a sixteen hours’ run, and all this time the 
driver must remain with his engine without proper food, while his 

wife waits anxiously at home. At last, at four or five in the morning, 
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he returns to snatch a few hours’ sleep and again goonduty. There 
were many drivers on the North British Railway who had hardly seen 
their children till the strike, and who enjoyed the holiday immensely, 
because for the first time they learned what home life meant. One 
man told the writer of this article that, returning home on account 
of the strike, he was met by one of his children, who, running into 
the house, said to her mother, ‘ Here’s the man comin’ that sleeps 
here whiles!’ Often when the signal is lowered for a shunted goods 
train to proceed, the train does not move, and the signalman, knowing 
the reason, leaves his box and wakes up the driver on the engine, 
who has fallen asleep from sheer fatigue. Let those who wish to know 
what this means try to take a nap on a locomotive. 

But it will be said, the directors tell us that they are always 
willing to meet the men and hear their grievances. Never was a 
statement put before the public more calculated to mislead. How 
are the men to approach the directors if the officials choose to prevent 
it? Last April the North British signalmen sent in a memorial to 
the manager. They never had any reply, or even an acknowledg- 
ment of the document until they had been on strike a fortnight, 
and then it was announced that their demands were being consi- 
dered. 

If deputations are sent instead of memorials, the men who have 
the courage to be spokesmen are usually dismissed. Just a year 
before the strike a deputation of Caledonian Railway servants came 
beforethe directors and some slight improvements were conceded. But 
at what cost? The secretary of the deputation and the two spokes- 
men were spotted by the officials, and before three months were over 
were all dismissed for trifling mistakes which with other men would 
have been met by a word of warning. These men can be produced, 
if necessary. It has been said repeatedly: Let the men obtain 
reasonable hours through their trade union; this has been done 
in other parts of the country. True, but these two companies refused 
to meet the trade-union leaders and discuss the question. In 
what way, then, except by striking were these men to obtain reason- 
able hours ? 

It will probably surprise many to learn that the North British 
Railway officials who refuse to recognise the union or meet its secre- 
tary, and rather than do so preferred to dislocate the whole trade of 
the country, have frequently met the said secretary in the past, when 
it suited them to do so. While refusing to discuss with him the 
hours of work, they have met him when one of their men has 
been injured and they wished to avert proceedings under the 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

The Scotch railway-men have been accused of breach of faith by 
striking without notice, and it is no doubt true that in doing this 
they put themselves in the wrong—indeed, they admitted it more 
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than once in their meetings. It was done in a moment of intense 
excitement, against the advice of their leaders, and after two years 
of fruitless efforts to negotiate with the railway directors. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us that during the strike the men were 
kept from returning to work by wholesale intimidation. This I 
deny, and I think I have a right to speak on this matter, as during 
the strike I frequently visited the pickets and spent one night with 
the captain of the watch visiting the pickets in turn. Here and 
there through the country doubtless acts of intimidation occurred, 
very often not done by railway workmen, but by miners and others 
not under the control of the executive. The railway men were 
strictly ordered not to intimidate, and they did not do so. The ~ 
public seem puzzled to understand the efficiency of picketing 
without intimidation, because they do not realise that a workman 
who returns to work during a strike is looked upon as boys look 
upon a sneak at school. He is thoroughly ashamed of himself in 
many cases, and it is a revelation of the feeling of the workmen on 
the question to see a ‘ blackleg’ sneaking, with bowed head through 
a group of his old chums on picket duty, while the pickets cut him 
dead, and refuse to recognise him, even though he may be the 
brother of one of them. 

There is another misapprehension about this strike in Scotland 
which requires to be dispelled. Many believe the men to have been 
beaten. The men have won. They have compelled the company, 
who at first refused to discuss the matter at all until the men had 
returned to work, to recognise the union, and to discuss the men’s 
grievances with the union. It is true that the company call this 
meeting a deputation of the men, and the union executive have 
humoured them in this matter. But this deputation of the men was 
selected by the trade-union officials, and contained many members 
of the executive, so that it was a matter of indifference to the union 
what it was called, or whether the secretary himself was upon it. 
The strike has also compelled the attention of the Government to 
the grievances of the men and the risks run by the public, and the 
eommittee now sitting is the consequence. And this leads us to the 
second cause of the strike, the determination of the men to have 
the union recognised. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us that the strike was not alone on 
the question of hours. He is right. But why, having made this 
discovery, did he not go further and try and find out what other 
motive the men had for striking? He seems to think that the only 
other motive was a desire on the part of Mr. Tait to be introduced 
to the North British Railway manager, to which the manager replied 
by saying, ‘ Not at home.’ I have already said enough to show the 
absurdity of regarding the trade-union leaders as anything more than 
the servants of the men appointed to manage their affairs and carry 
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out their wishes. The request of the men that the companies 
should meet their paid representative was in no way a personal 
question : it involved the whole question of the recognition of the 
union. Why then should the men be so anxious to have their 
union recognised, and the company so determined not to recognise 
it? The reason is not far to seek. The recognition of their union 
is the charter of their liberties. From that day they are no longer 
servants at the mercy of the caprice of an irresponsible employer ; 
they can through their union meet this employer on equal terms, 
and thus become co-operators or partners in the conduct of an 
industry, and are no longer helpless at the will of an absolute 
despot. 

Nothing in the great labour movement seems to puzzle the 
middle classes so much as this. They can understand men fighting 
for more wages, but they have so long rested at ease with their 
liberty secure that they have forgotten that men can fight for an 
idea, and that they themselves once plunged England into civil war 
to win their own charter of freedom. 

What is the position of the workman to-day ? 

He has been told that in democracy lies the salvation of the 
State, that before the State men are equal, and he has been given 
complete political equality, with a vote as good as that of his em- 
ployer. He may send, and does send, members of his own class to 
Parliament to form a part of the body which rules the Empire. 
These men are there recognised as worthy to be legislators and to 
play their part in government. He has had for some years the 
advantage of our educational system, which has roused him from the 
apathy of ignorance and taught him to study his position in the 
State, and to reason on his advantages and disadvantages. And 
what does he find? He finds that outside the gates of the factory 
or workshop he is regarded as a citizen, with equal rights and equal 
privileges, but that inside the factory gates industry is conducted as 
an absolute despotism, and the word democracy must not be whis- 
pered. There he is at the mercy of an ill-natured employer or a 
bullying foreman; at any. moment he may be dismissed with no 
redress, and he may be compelled te work for an intolerable number 
of hours or for inadequate pay. He feels that here, where his work 
lies, is the place where he most requires a recognition of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy; that political equality is a delusion 
while the factory remains a despotism. He sees that there is only 
one way in which he can meet the employer on equal terms, and 
that is by means of combination. He sees that the first step after 
having combined is to persuade or compel the employer to recognise 
his trade union. It is this conviction, whether expressed or un- 
expressed, which is inspiring the workman with an extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and which lies at the foundation of most recent strikes. 
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In order to carry out these ideas he feels the necessity of loyalty 
to his class, and is inspired by belief in the duty of personal sacrifice 
for a common cause. It is this capacity for combination and personal 
sacrifice, this appreciation of the fact that society is not made up of 

isolated units, but requires the devotion of individuals for the good 

of the whole, which gives the workman his power, for it is here that 

his employers are hopelessly deficient, as they readily themselves 

admit, their combinations breaking up through the treachery of 

individual members. Even those who merely read the daily press, 

with its misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the labour move- 

ment, and do not study these matters personally and come into con- 

tact with the workmen and their leaders, can see that this is true.’ 
A few well-known examples will make this clear. 

During the strike at the London docks, the stevedores, making 
no demands for themselves, ready to return to work on the old con- 
ditions, being a close corporation of skilled workers, came out on 
strike in order that the poor docker might win his battle. Those 
who know all that a strike means of pinching poverty, all that a 
strike risks in permanent loss of employment, can appreciate the 
sacrifice of this act. y 

Again, during the strike last year on the Taff Vale Railway, the 
colliers of South Wales were thrown out of work, and the employers 
hoped that this would make them turn against the railway servants. 
But they cheerfully accepted the privation caused by the strike and 
helped to picket the line for their fellow workers. Again, the strike 
of the Southampton dock labourers last spring was a breach of 
discipline, for the central executive had told them not to come out. 
In spite of this they struck, and scenes of intense excitement and 
rioting ensued. In the midst of this the London executive met and 
decided to hold to their original position. An official was sent down 
to tell the men that they would receive no strike pay and must 
return to work. They obeyed, and next week paid, as before, their 
subscriptions to the union. 

Opposed to this determination and discipline, we find on the side 
of the masters divided counsels. Many are prepared to accept the 
position and meet the trade-union leaders on equal terms. Many 
have been compelled to do so and are ready to trip up the men at 
the first opportunity, and many are determined to fight to the last 
for their present position of absolute power. Perhaps the most 
interesting, and on the whole most successful,attempt of the capitalists 
to combine against the workman is the formation of the shipping 
federation ; but even here the individualistic spirit is too strong for 
the federation, and they issue orders which are ignored by their own 
members, while many ship-owners make terms with the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union behind the back of their own federation. 

It is of some interest to note that many large employers of labour 
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who were formerly members of the Liberal party have taken advantage 
of the Home Rule movement to leave it, and now denounce the 
democratic measures which have led to the granting of the franchise 
to the working classes. Their position is certainly a curious one; 
they have helped to sow political equality and they are reaping the 
inevitable crop of industrial equality that might have been foreseen. 
They are entering upon a struggle in which ultimate defeat is in- 
evitable, though here and there they may gain a temporary victory. 

It is impossible at present to foretell what may be the outcome of 
the labour movement. We may be entering upon an industrial civil 
war, in which industry will itself be destroyed; but if employers 
are reasonable in recognising the righteousness of the cause of the 
workman, and meet the trade unions in a genuinely friendly and 
liberal spirit, the face of society will be gradually transformed without 
any great danger to our industrial supremacy. 

It lies then with employers to prevent a national disaster, for if 
they continue in their present delusions—if they persist in believing 
that this movement is the work of unscrupulous agitators, and that 
the workman is being deceived and does not know what he is doing 
— if they attempt to continue to carry on industry in an absolute 
despotism—the results will be terrible. For the workman inspired 
by an idea will not be checked by appeals to the danger of foreign 


competition, and if driven into a hostile attitude will fight with 
the determined obstinacy that has made the greatness of England 
in the past. This movement is not the work of one, or ten, or 
a hundred agitators; it is the work of a million agitators, for the 
only agitator responsible for the labour movement is the workman 
himself. 


A. P. LAURIE. 





A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


Ir it were proposed to dissolve the present organisation of the 
British army, and to re-form it under a new scheme by which, 
instead of the service being planned on a national basis with a 
gradation of officers all directly under the command of central 
authorities representing the State, the country were to be divided 
into numerous districts, and captains, colonels, and generals were to 
be elected by the ratepayers of their respective towns, union districts, 
and parishes, and were to be independent of each other, and practi- 
cally independent of State control except on special occasions, and 
were to be provided by their electors with all sorts of different 
weapons, including battle-axes and blunderbusses, and were generally 
to neglect improvements in the use of arms and any efficient military 
practice, and were to receive rates of salary varying from about one- 
seventh of the wages of a farm labourer to twenty times that amount, 
and if there were a prospect of raids by foreign enemies becoming so 
frequent as to cause daily ravage in some part of the country, few 
would be found to approve of so dangerous an innovation. 

Yet such an incoherent jumble is almost exactly presented by our 
existing sanitary administration. 

If, instead of our excellent fire brigade system, by which the out- 
break of a fire in London becomes quickly known both to the local 
fire brigade and to the central establishment, small districts or 
parishes were to be left to manage as they chose, and were each to 
work or not to work a little system of their own, we should soon 
have a great increase of serious fires, the destruction of property 
would be enormous, and there would be many extensive conflagra- 
tions through the incompetence, the disconnection, and the niggard- 
liness of Local Boards. It might even happen that if a fire passed 
over the parish boundary the engines belonging to its place of origin 
might withdraw at the moment of direst need. 

Yet exactly such a spasmodic localism prevails in sanitary ad- 
ministration. Fevers, or zymotics of an infectious kind, bear a 
remarkable analogy to fire in their way of attack and progress, and 
the question here to be considered is whether our method of dealing 
with the destroyer of houses may not with great advantage be 
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extended to the destroyer of bodies; whether, in fact, the present 
organisation, or rather the present incoherence of sanitary forces, 
ought to be maintained or superseded. 

It cannot be necessary, I think, to show that in country districts 
and small towns the working of the Public Health Act of 1875 has 
been on the whole a failure. A number of boroughs and combined 
districts, and even a few small rural authorities, have distinguished 
themselves by great energy, and a consequent large reduction of the 
death-rate ; but these successes emphasise the apathy, neglect, and 
somnolence of the majority, which indeed are sufficiently proved by 
the small salaries given to their medical officers, and the subordina- 
tion of public claims to private practice. Let anyone read the story 
of the struggle of the Rev. A. Robins with the corporation of 
Windsor, or the report of the Mansion House Council on the Dwel- 
lings of the People, or let him take a cross-country ride of 100 
miles and inquire carefully into the condition of the people, the 
prevalence of fevers, the amount of inspection regularly carried on, 
and the extent to which the benefits of scientific knowledge are 
utilised, and he will have a fair idea of the chances of exterminating 
infectious disorders from the land under the present chaotic adminis- 
tration. All distinguished sanitarians who have inquired into these 
matters have condemned in the clearest and strongest manner the 
working of the present permissive code among a chaos of local bodies. 
I may here refer especially to Mr. Ernest Hart’s very instructive 
paper in the Transactions of the Sanitary Institute for 1885-6, 
and to the lecture given to the Congress in 1889 by Sir Douglas 
Galton, who used these words: ‘ The Medical Officer of Health ought 
to give his whole time to his duties,’ and ‘Is it not a matter of 
astonishment that so little care is taken to obtain skilled officers to 
perform the duties of supervision, and especially that so little con- 
sideration is given to the importance of remunerating them 
adequately for the knowledge which they have been obliged to 
acquire to fit them for the laborious duties which they have to per- 
form?’ Further, he says, ‘the Sanitary Inspector must have a 
certain amount of scientific knowledge, combined with much practical 
experience, if he is to exercise his duties effectively.’ Mr. John 
Hamer, Secretary to the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of 
the People, says in his paper on ‘A Ministry of Health,’ ‘Such a 
ministry should have full power to convert the “mays” of sanitary 
Acts into “ shalls.” What is the use of continuing to live in a fool’s 
paradise by imagining that a vestry, composed for the most part of 
house farmers, will honestly and heartily enforce measures involving 
them in expense? To such a ministry alone should the medical 
officers be responsible, and only by such a ministry should they be 
removable.’ It seems scarcely credible, but it is a fact, that many 
medical officers are appointed by their unenterprising districts at 
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salaries of 20/., 15/., 101., and, even 5/. a year, and, what is worse, 
are often reproved if they make their office, which ought to be a 
distinguished and beneficent one, anything but asinecure. If an 
efficient medical officer saves by his action only fifty cases of illness 
per annum, his constituency is the richer by at least 150/. directly, 
and indirectly by probably a larger sum, owing to the prevention of 
cases of life-long crippling of wage-earners after malignant fevers. 
It is an astounding truth, of which many a revolting instance might 
be quoted, that the sanitary authority is sometimes the most obstinate 
enemy of life-saving and of public welfare in their district. Can we 
imagine a fire brigade which refused to turn out, or even to raise 
their eyes on being calle to extinguish a fire? Can we imagine - 
the officers of a regiment called upon to repel the enemy just land- 
ing on the coast declaring that they had themselves never been 
wounded, had never seen foreign troops, and would not believe in 
any dangerous foe till they were roused by bullets in their houses ? 

The typical Local Board of backward places, after the foul condi- 
tion of the area under their charge has been pointed out and 
reported upon, has contented itself and reassured its constituents by 
speaking of ‘a few imported cases’ or ‘ exaggerated reports,’ or by a 
sort of belated appeal to the medical officer, whom they have hitherto 
hampered, to be more careful to keep them informed of anything 
amiss in future. Often neither he nor the inspector is required to 
attend regularly and to explain fully the condition of affairs from 
month to month. Despite the sufficiently convincing experience of 
other places, it seems that an epidemic of a strongly native character 
must be waited for ere vigorous measures can be taken. The fate 
of Little Dawdleton may after all not overtake the corporate pride of 
Buncombe Magna. There is a content, a conceit of ignorance which 
amounts to crime, and which far exceeds crime in the suffering 
which it inflicts. The stagnation into which local currents too often 
settle requires either an occasional storm from without or, what is 
better, a strong purifying current continuously flowing from high 
sources which will render it innocuous. 

The fitness of Parochial Boards to be authorities for public 
health has been truly described by the Board of Supervision for 
Scotland in 1867. 


Many of them (they say), altogether uninformed on such subjects, cannot 
appreciate the effects of filth and nuisance, of foul air and impure water in gene- 
rating, propagating, and aggravating epidemic and endemic disease. The people 
generally are too much inclined to regard epidemic disease as a visitation which 
cannot by any precaution be averted, and they often object to be taxed for the 
removal of the most injurious sanitary defects because they have all their lives 
been accustomed to them, and do not, therefore, regard them as evils. In such 
cases the members of the local authority are sometimes unwilling to incur the 
odium of imposing the necessary rates, unless they can escape the consequent un- 
popularity by showing that they do so under legal compulsion, 
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These remarks are corroborated by a comparison of the death-rate 
of the eight principal towns of Scotland with that of the country during 
the decade 1869-78. By the action of vigorous and enlightened sani- 
tary authorities the towns reduced their death-rate by 12 per cent.; 
in the country the death-rate rose 4 per cent. But in England the 
prejudices of a certain proportion of the electing ratepayers are 
surpassed by the supposed interests of some of the elected vestry- 
men, who are owners of fever dens and jerry-built cottages. Ought 
not these criminally disposed persons to be excluded by law from 
the governing body of their district? The present jumble of 
sanitary authorities, and the machinery of public health service, as 
at present existing, is inadequate to attain the purpose for which it 
was created. In the same volume of the Transactions of the 
Sanitary Institute as that which contains Mr. Hart’s paper on 
* Local Government Reform,’ and as an appendix to that paper, is a 
remarkable document, written so long ago as 1877, which we may 
still, I think, take as a kind of sanitary charter, which we may hope 
some day to see embodied almost entirely in the law of this country. 
It is a memorial of the Joint Committee on State Medicine of the 
British Medical and Social Science Associations, and was addressed 
to the Earl of Beaconsfield. The ‘little dabs of doctoring’ have 
continued all these years, and a uniform national system which will 
add largely to British health and strength and life has still to be 
established. The County Councils set up by the present Govern- 
ment are, however, bodies of such weight and popularity that we 
may hope their powers in regard to public health will soon be 
extended and made compulsory, and that no county will do itself 
the injustice of leaving the scattered Local Boards to stumble along 
much longer without support and advice, the unwilling allies of 
every spreading disease that grows from stagnation and dirt. 

In paragraph (2) the memorial alluded to runs as follows: 


Your memorialists have been very strongly impressed with the need of economy 
in carrying out sanitary improvements, and generally in the administration of the 
functions of local government, and they believe that a reconstruction of sanitary 
agency, such as hereinafter recommended, is consistent not only with complete 
efficiency, but with the accomplishment of a much larger amount of work done at 
a less cost than at present. This can readily be obtained by constituting, instead 
of the many local authorities under various names now existing, one elected 
and representative body, clothed with all executive functions, whether municipal 
or sanitary, within the area of its jurisdiction. 


Then, in the fourth paragraph, they make among others the 
following admirable suggestions: The health officers of the 
County Boards to be men of high scientific attainments and acknow- 
ledged ability, paid adequate salaries for superintending the whole 
or a division of a county ; to these county officers should be added 
medical officers of a district, with assistants, all forming part of a 
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great department of the State, under the presidency of a Minister 
of Health; but all these officers should be under central control, so 
far as making up one great body of workers for general State 
medical purposes. In this as in all other departments of local 
action, there should be the minimum of interference with local 
government. All Officers of Health should be debarred from private 
practice, and be holders of diplomas in State Medicine, a portion of 
their salaries paid out of money voted by Parliament, the rest out of 
local rates. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, as tens of thousands of lives 
have been preserved and hundreds of thousands of cases of illness 
have been prevented, especially in large towns, by the Sanitary Acts 
at present in force, so a State system like that proposed would reduce 
the most destructive fevers in a few years to very small proportions. 
But there should be no hesitation in the endeavour to bring every 
part of the kingdom into sympathetic communication with the 
Central Board, and the president of the Central Council should be a 
Moltke of the medical profession. As things now are, a single filthy 
village or neglected suburb may develop scarlet fever, or typhoid, or 
diphtheria, and in the course of a few weeks or months neighbouring 
farms, or watercourses, or lines of railway, assist in spreading the 
infection far and wide, till the original seat of the mischief is unsus- 
pected. A Local Government Board inquiry, with results beneficial 
for the future, may in a few instances take place, but long after 
the inception of the outbreak, and much too late to kill the epidemic 
in its early growth, when it might be easily extinguished. 

What can be done in the way of suppressing infectious disorders, 
or preventing their spread, has been shown in respect of small-pox 
and other zymotics by Leicester and by London, under the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board; in respect of infectious diseases generally 
by the Sanitary Aid Associations of Hastings and Westminster, and 
by several local authorities, where the interests of a place make 
people more alive than usual to the importance of a reputation for 
salubrity, as at seaside and inland holiday resorts, some of which 
have attained a death-rate of below 9 in the 1,000 in 1889. Mean- 
while places like Preston, where manufactured products are more 
highly valued than human health, maintain a death-rate of some- 
thing like 30 in the 1,000. 

But although it is true that to a very great extent piaces may 
make their death-rate for themselves as they please down to 11, 10, 
or 9 per 1,000, it is the small minority which choose to do so, and 
even these are always liable to importations of infectious matter 
from less careful localities. Infection, by its very nature, is no more 
local than the people whom it attacks, sometimes rather less. If 
only fifty localities remained in England where sanitation was 
neglected, those fifty would be a perpetual source of trouble and 
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cause of mortality to every other part of the country. As an out- 
break of fire in a house is not only the concern of the householder 
but of the town in which it is situated, so every growth of infectious 
disease in England is the concern of the State, for it may multiply 
until thousands have fallen under it if unwisely dealt with, but if 
treated scientifically will certainly be soon arrested. Infectious 
diseases, by their method of propagation now so well known, their 
utter disregard of parochial boundaries, and their easy submission to 
control at the beginning by means well defined and unerring in 
result, are in all respects specially fit subjects for national and not 
purely local management. There can be no question that if in- 
visible sparks which could set fire to and destroy houses and goods 
were capable of being carried on one’s clothes from the scene of a 
fire to other places, property, always so well looked after, would be 
guarded by enactments much more stringent than those which apply 
to the particles which bring destruction to human lives. And if fire 
could be so easily and dangerously conveyed from place to place, the 
nation and not the locality would organise a thorough system of 
prevention, and punish severely the offending carrier of possible 
commercial damage. How much more urgent is the need of national 
organisation for preserving the foundations of strength in the vigour 
of the people, and for exterminating an evil possessing in its organic 
nature the power of indefinite multiplication ! 

Sir John Simon, one of the very highest authorities in these 
matters, wrote in his thirteenth report to the Privy Council : 

It seems certain that the deaths which occur in this country are fully a third 
more numerous than they would be if our existing knowledge of the chief causes 
of disease were reasonably applied throughout the country ; that. of deaths which, 
in this sense, may be called preventable, the average yearly number in England 
and Wales is about i20,000, and that of the 120,000 cases of preventable suffering 
which thus in every year attain their final place in the death register, each unit 
represents a larger or smaller group of other cases in which preventable disease not 
ending in death, though often of far-reaching ill effects on life, has been suffered. 

A great deal of good work in legislation and practice has been 
done since this report was written, and the destructiveness of zymotic 
disease has been reduced. Still we know that more than a million 
cases of infectious illness occur every year, which might have been 
prevented by thorough organisation and scientific control—a control 
by which every family in England would be relieved from an ever- 
threatening cause of trouble and distress, from a tyranny of foulness 
disgraceful to enlightened times. 

One disease which may be put in this class, the most horrible 
of all, hydrophobia, affords the most striking instance of how local 
action fails, and State action succeeds, in exterminating pests which 
have no respect for parish boundaries. A rabid dog is given to 
running rapidly for great distances, and, therefore, whatever living 
thing he bites on the way becomes a possible fresh centre of in- 
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fection. Of course, therefore, local measures, and even county orders, 
do not suffice to extinguish the plague. But wherever a Govern- 
ment takes the subject seriously in hand, and by general muzzling of 
a proper kind for a year or two, and strict regulations concerning 
imported dogs, makes it highly improbable that any rabid bite can 
be inflicted, this worst of torments may be absolutely extirpated. 
Australia, Sweden, and some other countries have adopted one or 
both of these methods with the utmost success. Our own country 
will probably allow many dreadful examples to take place of Jaissez- 
faire results, an overwhelming proof of things already proven, before 
it parts with so-called moderate or half-and-half measures, and 
applies the only true remedy which is the humane one for the sake — 
both of men and beasts. 

Recent action with regard to pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, which 
has caused so much loss of live stock, gives good hope of the extinc- 
tion of this plague by skilled officials acting directly under a State 
department. The county authorities have hitherto dealt with out- 
breaks within their area, and although the slaughtering of infected. 
herds and other measures of precaution have been enforced with 
some success, a malady of so highly infectious a character is more 
likely to be vanquished by the uniform supervision and prompt 
attention of trained intelligence acting under one authority. Memo- 
rials from the agricultural community in Scotland and elsewhere had 
been presented with a view to more uniform procedure. In the 
Netherlands there were, in 1875, 2,227 outbreaks of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and in 1876 it was made the rule that where an outbreak 
occurs the whole herd is slaughtered by royal decree. The cases con- 
sequently diminished until in 1880 there were only forty-eight. The 
Standard of the 7th July, 1890, in an article on ‘ Home and Foreign 
Agriculture,’ remarks : 


The Parliamentary session will be relieved from the charge of barrenness, in 
the judgment of agriculturists, by the passing of the Pleuro-pneumonia Bill, which 
embodies the plan of dealing with the disease which they have been demanding 
for many years. The local authorities, having had a long trial, have ignominiously 
failed to suppress the disease, or even to keep it within moderate bounds, and now 
that the Board of Agriculture is to have a free hand we shall see what can be 
done by a central authority making uniform regulations for the whole country, and 
dealing with outbreaks of disease and movements of cattle without regard to 
county boundaries, 


‘Ignominious failure!’ These words apply to a large part of the 
United Kingdom in respect of the control of human plagues with 
which those of cattle can hardly be compared in interest. 

Recent discoveries give good reason for subjecting the condition 
and surroundings of milk cows and other animals to regular super- 
vision by specially qualified officers free from local ties; and it has 
been proved that many outbreaks of typhoid, diphtheria, and scarlet 
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fever have arisen from the condition of the farm or dairy. In these 
cases the advantage of large areas being controlled by one medical 
officer, and of power to investigate in any locality from which milk 
is conveyed, is beyond question. The recent Act unfortunately was 
maimed in this particular point. 

With regard to the ordinary means of infection, it seems to the 
last degree unreasonable that adjoining districts are often as ignorant 
of their respective condition as regards fever, measles, &c., as Jersey 
is of the Shetland Islands, and that even the medical officer and 
inspector should be totally unwarned, as I have known them to be, of 
prevailing infections on their borders, where gatherings of children 
or adults were almost certain to propagate the mischief. 

Schoolmasters might be a valuable coastguard if directed to com- 
municate in these emergencies with the medical officers of adjoining 
areas. 

State superintendence, constant vigilance, and prompt action on 
lines always hitherto successful will be as conspicuously justified in 
respect of human beings as of cattle. People are much more willing to 
give up a little independent evil to obtain a great general benefit than 
is supposed by the loud asserters of every man’s right to mind his own 
business, which in the case of zymotics means the right to infiict 
that business on his neighbours. To move a pigsty a little further 
from a man’s front door, and to make him keep it a good deal 
cleaner, takes a small slice from the owner’s independence, but 
confers upon him better air, better health, and freedom from respon- 
sibility in causing possible harm to his neighbours. The man who 
believes in parish sanitation independent of national control should 
be condemned to live in a parish-built house, to drive on parish 
roads, and to confine his reading to the parish magazine for the rest 
of his life. County roads are incomparably better than parish roads, 
and Government roads best of all, yet road-making is a simple 
matter. Sanitary measures, such as isolation, disinfection, reducing 
density of population, ventilation, the protection of air and water 
from contamination, are less simple but more important. Great 
things have been done by some of our towns, as for instance, 
Glasgow in the north, and on a lesser scale, Brighton, Torquay, 
Hastings, and Eastbourne, in the south, for the reduction of zymotic 
disease, and the time will come, we may hope, when similar 
improvements will take place in our country districts. But either 
the area must be very large or the motive power must be strong, as 
in the case of health resorts. The foresight, the sciefce, the skill, 
the promptness, and the general view of a central authority is 
necessary in order to attain the highest success. More than three- 
fourths of England and Wales have now adopted the Notification 
Act, and we may therefore look forward to the time when the 
distribution of infectious diseases over the whole of Great Britain 
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will be known to the Ministry of Health, their progress traced and 
checked, their breeding-ground ascertained, their causes and their 
means of spreading removed; when for every kind of endemic 
pestilence there will be a separate map, on which each centre of 
virulence will be marked; when the daily reports will come in as to 
the Meteorological Office in London; and when by the co-operation of 
brigades as prompt as those against fire the number of outbreaks 
will be observed to diminish week by week and year by year, until 
these calamities become as rare as small-pox, typhus, or even the 
Black Death. It is a question of organisation. 


Roiito RUSSELL. 
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A MODEL DAIRY. 


BERLIN possesses a commercial undertaking which, owing to its 
success, its rapid growth, the benefit it confers on the people, and 
the philanthropic manner in which it is conducted, is well worthy of 
notice. I allude to the immense dairy of Herr C. Bolle. 

The business was commenced in 1881 with three carts. Now (1891) 
600 men, 140 horses, and 107 vehicles are needed to satisfy the 
demands of customers. The secret of his success lies in the purity, 
excellence, and cheapness of the milk, the precautions which render 
adulteration impossible, the scrupulous cleanliness practised in the 
establishment, and the facilities which are afforded to the poor to 
become purchasers. 

Every driver of a cart is detailed to supply milk toa certain portion 
of the town. He receives a small map representing his part of the 
city, with certain spots marked at the corners of streets where the cart 
has to stop and sell milk to all who care to purchase. 

The employés are shielded against temptation to dishonesty by the 
milk being placed entirely out of their control. The cans, which are 
made to contain certain measured quantities of milk, are locked and 
placed inside the cart, which consists of an enormous metal box on 
wheels, with holes just large enough to admit the taps from the cans 
inside to be pushed through. When the metal box is closed it is 
impossible to tamper with the milk. Outside, just above the holes 
where the taps appear, the nature of the contents of each can, and 
the price, are clearly painted. As it is known exactly how much 
each can holds, the employé whose duty it is to sell the milk is re- 
sponsible for its value, and has to produce the sum which represents 
the amount of milk missing when the cart returns to the dairy. A 
similar arrangement is pursued in regard to the sale of butter and 
cream cheeses, which are handed to the employé in convenient-sized 
pats and shapes, each having its price clearly stamped upon its face. 
The following are the articles sold, and the price charged per litre 
(pint 1760773). A mark is 113d., and a kilogramme 2°204611 Ibs. 
avoirdupois :-— 
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Delivered 
Srom Cart into Kitchen. 
Per 1} pints (1 litre) 
d. é. 
24 0 23 
¢ 14 


Pure Milk . : . « Oe 2 
Siimmed Milk ° ° ° « 3 
Butter Milk 0 1} 0 is 
Cream . ° . ‘ ‘ . LL ® t @ 
Whipped Cream . From ls. 2}d.to2 0 Is. 2d. to 2s. 
Per Ib. (4 kilo.) 
Finest Butter : a. ds oh 
Ist Quality ‘ - ‘ i ‘ 110 
2nd ° ‘ , . ‘ 4 Le 
3rd, , ‘ ° ; ‘ 1 5 
Per cheese. 
German Cream Cheese : é 
Square Cheese. - ; “ . 0 
Ramadour f 0 
Harz 0 
Camembert 
Moabite . 
Neuchitel 
Children’s Milk in sealed bottles containing 1 * pints (l litre) 
Sterilised Milk Pm ae "= 
Kefyr . . ; . . per bottle. 
Sugar of Milk. ‘ ; per lb. 
Raspberry, cherry and currant syrup i in bottles, containing } pint 
(3-litre) . . ° ° ° ° - 2.6 


o eZ 


Dd or ee Te 
i eS pe Op el 


ep toe 


Three travelling inspectors are continually employed in watching 
over the cleanliness and proper handling of the milk from the time 
it leaves the dairy until it reaches the customers’ hands. Almost all 
the work necessary for the maintenance and repair of this large 
establishment is carried out on the premises; for instance, there are 
locksmiths, blacksmiths, coopers, painters, carpenters and joiners. 

In autumn and winter from 35,000 to 40,000 and in spring from 
45,000 to 50,000 litres of milk are brought daily to the dairy from 
the different Berlin stations. This enormous amount is poured into 
great vats or basins after being carefully tested to ensure its sweet- 
ness. It is then passed through a filtering apparatus, by which all 
impurities are arrested, and flows into different parts of the building 
according to the nature of the treatment it is destined to undergo. 
One of the specialities of this gigantic dairy is the production of 
s:erilised or germless milk. After the destruction of all germs through 
the application of heat carefully regulated so as never to reach the 
boiling-point, the milk which is sent to customers in sealed bottles 
can be retained sweet and fresh for several days. 

Herr Bolle is not one of those employers who regard their work- 
people merely as tools indispensable to the making of a fortune. 
He takes a genuine interest in their welfare, and, like a wise as 
well as a benevolent man, binds them to his service by the links of 
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self-interest and of personal affection. Whenever his profits exceed 
a certain percentage on the capital invested, he invites his employés 
to share in the increased reward of their labours. He has provided 
a large ball for the use of his workpeople. This building is used for 
meetings, lectures, and festivities. Here are also held wood-carving 
and singing classes. The walls are adorned with the portraits of all 
the rulers of Prussia and Emperors of Germany since the time of 
the Elector Frederick I., and also with a tablet commemorative of a 
visit paid to the establishment by the present Emperor and Empress 
on the 18th of February, 1889. A restaurant has also been fitted 
up for the exclusive use of the workpeople, where they can obtain 
excellent refreshments at cost price. For instance, a cup of coffee 
with milk and sugar costs five pfennigs (a fraction over 3d.), a glass 
of good red or white wine the same sum, and a mid-day meal from 
fifteen to twenty-five pfennigs. The interests of the children of the 
employés have not been neglected, Herr Bolle having provided an 
excellent school for them. Three deaconesses have charge of these 
institutions. One superintends the restaurant kitchen and the 
laundry, another gives daily instruction in the school, and the third 
visits the sick in their own homes. Herr Bolle does not limit his eare 
to the bodies and minds of his workpeople. He believes that man’s 
nature is threefold, and that the soul needs culture as well as the 
mind and the body. He has therefore erected a chapel containing 
1,000 seats. Every Saturday, at 5 p.M., a service is held here, lasting 
three-quarters of an hour. Saturday is chosen for the service rather 
than Sunday, in order that the workpeople who have to be employed 
all Sunday morning may be able to spend the afternoon of that day 
in the society of their families. There is, however, a special service 
on Sunday morning for the children. The number of Sunday-school 
children is 146. Herr Bolle has erected a fine organ in the chapel, 
and the musical part of the service is carried out by the men 
belonging to the singing and choral classes. 

In connection with the establishment is a laboratory, under the 
direction of a trained chemist, for the purpose of testing the quality 
of the milk as it arrives from the country. There is also a special 
department for the extraction of sugar from the milk. This is largely 
used by chemists in compounding drugs. As milk from the mother’s 
breast contains more saccharine matter than cow’s milk, this sugar 
is added to milk specially prepared for the use of infants and very 
young children, in order to render it as like as possible to the natural 
milk of the mother. The cows kept for this purpose are separated 
from the others, and are all fed throughout the year on similar and 
selected fodder. There is a great demand for this milk, which is 
sold to the public for the use of infants in sealed bottles. The 
greatest care is taken to cleanse all utensils after use. There is one 
department entirely reserved for this purpose. Every receptacle is 
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carefully washed with soda and water, and then steam is forced into 
and through it. Thus, every possibility is removed of any sour 
matter being left behind to contaminate and turn the milk when the 
vessels are next used. 

In conducting the above undertaking to a successful issue, Herr 
Bolle has given conclusive proof, if indeed proof be needed, that a 
practical interest in the welfare of employés is not inconsistent with 
the acquisition of wealth, and has, I am assured, been the means of 
visibly improving the physical condition of the poorer children of 
the German metropolis, by supplying them at their very doors with 
cheap and pure milk, for lack of which, in days gone by, they not. 
infrequently pined and died. 

The low stature and weakly frame of many a child in our own 
large cities, and even in the country, is in great measure due to the 
absence of milk from its diet. The offspring of the British working 
man is largely fed upon tea without milk, and white bread, from 
which the most nourishing part of the flour has been removed—an 
insufficient and unnourishing diet, which will never produce strong 
and healthy men and women, and which, I fear, is rapidly becoming 
customary in the country as well as in the town. We British lack 
neither enterprise nor capital. Why should not London and each of 
our large towns possess its Bolle as well as Berlin? Let us hope 
that energetic, patriotic, and capable spirits will unite self-interest 
with philanthropic desires, and in enriching themselves, restore to the 
working classes that wholesome beverage and food which, from various. 
causes, has within recent years been gradually but surely disappearing 
from the dietary of the poor. 

MEATH. 
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SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 


To the question, ‘What has Science to say as to man’s survival of 
death?’ the chief spokesmen of modern science are inclined to 
answer, ‘Nothing at all.’ The affirmative answer she holds as un- 
proved, and the negative answer as unprovable. 

Nevertheless, in spite of, and by reason of, her studied neutrality, 
the influence of science is every year telling more strongly against a 
belief in a future life. Inevitably so; since whatever science does 
not tend to prove, she in some sort tends to disprove: beliefs die out, 
without formal refutation, if they find no place among the copious 
store of verified and systematised facts and inferences which is sup- 
planting the traditions and speculations of pre-scientific days as the 
main mental pabulum of mankind. 

And the very magnitude of the special belief in question renders 
it, in one sense, the more easily starved. Men feel that, if it were true, 
there would surely be far more to be said for it than they have ever 
heard. The silence which surrounds the topic is almost more dis- 
couraging than overt attack. At first, indeed, in the early days of 
the scientific dominion, savants were wont to make some sort of 
apology, or disclaimer of competence, when their doctrines seemed 
too obviously to ignore man’s hope of a future. Then came open 
assaults from audacious and confident savants—to whom the apolo- 
getic and optimistic savants seemed to have nothing particular to 
reply. And gradually the educated world—that part of it, at least, 
which science leads—is waking up to find that no mere trifles or 
traditions only, but the great hope which inspired their fathers 
aforetime, is insensibly vanishing away. 

Now it is important that a question so momentous should not thus 
be suffered to go by default. There should be an occasional stock- 
taking of evidence, an occasional inquiry whether, among the multi- 
farious advances of science, any evidence has been discovered bearing 
on a question which, after all, is to science a question of evidence 
alone. 

It seems to me that, even during this generation—even during 
the last few years—discoveries have, in fact, been made which must 
gradually revolutionise our whole attitude towards the question of 
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an unseen world, and of our own past, present, or future existence 
therein. 

Some of the discoveries of which I speak—in the realm of 
automatism and of human personality—have already commanded 
wide scientific assent, although their drift and meaning have, as I 
hold, been as yet very imperfectly understood. Other discoveries, 
which I regard as equally valid, are as yet disputed or ignored ; but 
they are, in fact, so closely linked with what is already admitted, that 
all analogy (I think) leads us to suppose that, in some form or other, 
these newer views also are destined profoundly to modify scientific 
thought. 

The discoveries of which I speak are not the result of any startling 
novelties of method. Rather, they are examples of the fruitful results 
which will often follow from the simple application of well-known 
methods of research to a group of phenomena which, for some special 
historical reason, has hitherto been left outside the steady current of 
experiment and observation. 

Now, the whole inquiry into man’s survival has thus far, if I may 
so say, fallen between two stools. Neither those who support the 
thesis, nor those who impugn it, have thus far made any serious 
attempt to approach it by scientific method. 

On the one hand, materialistic science has, naturally enough, 
preferred to treat the subject as hardly capable of argument. There 
is the obvious fact that, when a man dies, you hear nothing more from 
him. And there is the fact—less obvious, indeed, but more and more 
fully established—that to every mental change some cerebral change 
corresponds: with the inference that, when the brain decays, the mind 
is extinct as well. 

This strong negative argument forms the basis of the popular 
treatises—Biichner’s Kraft und Stoff and Das kiinftige Leben may 
serve as examples—which urge mankind definitely to set aside all 
thought of a life to come. The argument is, necessarily, a purely 
negative one ; it rests on the absence of positive testimony to any 
mental energy with which some cerebral change is not directly con- 
comitant. The negative presumption will, therefore, be shaken if 
accepted notions as to man’s personality are shown to be gravely 
defective, while it will be at once overthrown if positive evidence to 
man’s survival of bodily death can in any way be acquired. 

To the arguments of Materialism Philosophy and Religion have 
replied in ways of their own. As regards the nature of human per- 
sonality, philosophy has had much to say; and man’s immortality has 
been the very corner-stone of the Christian faith. But, with rare ex- 
ceptions, neither philosophy nor religion has discovered, or even 
sought for, facts and arguments which could meet materialistic 
science on its own ground. The spokesmen of religion, indeed, have 
generally preferred, for ecclesiastical or for moral reasons, to leave 
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the question of man’s survival, or, as they have termed it, man’s im- 
mortality, to the domain of faith. On ecclesiastical grounds, they have 
naturally desired to retain the monopoly of spiritual teaching; they 
have been less concerned to prove by carnal methods that an unseen 
world exists, than to impress their own crowning message or revela- 
tion upon men who already believed in that world as a reality. On 
moral grounds, also, they have felt it dangerous to allow a dogma so 
essential to man’s future life to be thrown into the chaldron of specu- 
lation. So long, indeed, as the earthly prosperity of the righteous was 
held sufficient to prove the moral government of the world, man’s 
destiny after death might remain an open field for primitive question- 
ings. But when earthly justice was too plainly seen to fail, then the 
doctrine of future reward and punishment became necessary ‘to justify 
the ways of God to men.’ 

Since, then, the thesis of man’s survival has been far oftener 
defended with an ethical than with a merely scientific interest, it is 
no wonder that the moral and emotional arguments should have 
assumed almost complete predominance. 

With those arguments I have in this paper nothing todo. Iam 
expressly laying aside all support which the belief in a future life 
receives either from ‘natural religion,’ from philosophy, or from re- 
velation. I wish to debate the matter on the ground of experiments 
and observations such as are appealed to in other inquiries for definite 
objective proof. 

Yet there is one argument which, since it is historical as well as 
religious, I must not avoid altogether. It will be urged by many 
readers that the Resurrection of Christ is ‘a fact as well attested as 
any in history "—better attested, they will say, than many of the recent 
observations on which I rely. And although on that historical 
question my opinion has no special value, I must not shirk this 
appeal. I will say, then, that I still adhere to Paley’s view; that I 
cannot explain that testimony given by the ‘ twelve men of probity,’ in 
face of bonds and stripes and death, except on the supposition that 
Christ did in fact manifest Himself to His disciples after bodily life 
was extinct. But I personally could not press this argument upon 
other minds. I recognise that, were I not convinced also of those 
facts of modern occurrence which are actually in dispute, then, 
although I might have a moral right, I should hardly have a scientific 
right to pin my faith to an event so marvellous and so isolated, 
and dating back to a time and country with standards of historical 
accuracy so different from our own. 

And I observe that, among the newer school of theologians, there 
is less and less disposition to press the argument on purely historical 
grounds. Preachers do not often say, ‘ Apart from all question of what 
Christ was or did, we have absolute proof that He rose from the dead, and, 
consequently, that all men are so constituted that they will rise also.’ 
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Rather they say, ‘Christ sealed a divine life with this great mani- 
festation of divinity; therefore, we must believe Him when He tells 
us that we shall rise again.’ 

It is natural enough to mix historical with moral proof where the 
purely moral elements in the demonstration have so often been found 
convincing. Yet it would be a grave mistake to suppose that, how- 
ever cogent the moral proof of any proposition as to matter of fact 
may be, a scientific proof is thereby rendered superfluous. A belief 
which a man cannot connect and correlate with other beliefs relating 
to similar matters cannot long maintain an independent vitality. 

As I have already said, the habit of belief on definite scientific 
grounds tends to the atrophy of all beliefs on matters of fact which 
eannot be verified by rigorous historical methods, or by modern ex- 
periment and observation. Physical science is in this way far more 
sceptical—or, rather, far more agnostic—than Law. Law has to act 
on probabilities; it gives weight to moral considerations when definite 
proof cannot be had. But science, if definite proof is unattainable, 
puts the matter aside altogether. 

The result is, as we all know, that the great majority of Conti- 
nental savants and disciples of science have practically ceased to 
regard a future life as a possibility worth discussing. In England 
and America the case is different; but even here the belief in 
survival seems now to rest, not so much on any definite creed, as on a 
temper of mind which in energetic Western races survives for some time 
the decay of definite dogma. I mean that view of the universe loosely 
styled optimism, but which some now term bonism, with no greater 
barbarism in the form of the word, and more accuracy in its meaning. 
These sanguine races, I say, still maintain their trust that the Cosmos, 
as a whole, is good, even when the definite beliefs on which this trust 
anciently rested have one by one been cut away. ‘ We cannot be- 
lieve,’ they say, ‘that God or Nature will put us to permanent intel- 
lectual confusion.’ * We must hold that life hasa meaning, and that 
man’s highest instincts are in accordance with the truth of things.’ 

One must needs feel sympathy for the various groups, semi-Chris- 
tian, Theistic, or Pantheistic, who are thus striving to support, on less 
and less of substantive aliment, the spiritual life within. But, alas! 
no sooner have the Positivist school succeeded in reducing that ali- 
ment to a large H in Humanity—the spiritual equivalent of a straw 
per diem—than the optimistic temper is found to be starved out, and 
the Western world to be gravitating towards the immemorial melan- 
choly of the East. 

It is the pessimists who contribute the most characteristic note to 
the philosophy of our generation. They tell us that the young vigour 
of Western races has thus far accepted without question the illusive 
brightness which Nature’s witchery casts upon human fates. But, as 
these races attain maturity of meditation, they will pags from under 
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the magic spell ; their restless energy will die down as it recognises 
that all energies in the end are vain. 

Yet it is not in philosophical utterance, but in practical life, that 
this disillusioned view of the universe is most pervading and potent. 
The determined egoist has in all ages been hard for the moralist to 
handle. And now he can turn round on the moralist and invoke the 
universe to back him. The ‘ struggle-for-lifeur’ can plausibly main- 
tain that it is he who in reality conforms to the fundamental law of 
all existence—that law being the self-preservation of each separate 
entity ; and all alliances with other entities being mere temporary 
aids to self-preservation. ‘ My ancestors,’ he may say, ‘ instinctively 
practised tribal virtues, or they would not have survived. I can 
survive without practising those virtues; and if others imitate me, 
and my tribe decays, I shall merely infer that a nation containing 
many persons above a certain pitch of intelligence must necessarily 
lose the tribal instinct, the self-sacrificing naiveté, which are essential 
to what you call private virtue, or national greatness.’ We may 
threaten to hold aloof from such a man as this; but he will reply 
that the society of dupes or prigs is not the form of enjoyment at 
which he particularly aims. 

To all this, of course, the upright man has for his own part an 
unshaken answer. He refuses to believe that the universe can be 
an evil thing. Whatever his personal destiny may be, he is ready to 
throw himself into the destiny of the whole. No disenchantment 
can dislodge him from the august self-surrender of Cleanthes’s 
prayer :— 

Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, 
Where’er ye place my post, to serve or wait: 
Willing I follow ; if against my will, 

A baffled rebel I must follow still. 


To this temper the best men come nearest; this temper we 
should wish to be ours. And yet we have no proof that it may not 
in very truth be entirely irrational. The universe may not expect 
anything of this kind, nor be prepared to meet our self-devotion in 
any way whatever. All the moral grandeur which we feel in the 
Cosmos may be the mere figment of our own imaginations. This 
may be the last form of man’s ineradicable anthropomorphism ; the 
ascription to the Sum of Things of that merger of individual interests 
in a vaster well-being which was necessary to our struggling 
ancestors in order that their tribe might survive. 

The universe has no need to struggle for existence ; it exists, and 
there is no more to say. For aught we know, it may consist of 
countless units of sensation, with no ultimate end beyond their own 
individual and momentary pleasure, or surcease of pain, and only 
linked into a semblance of community by the exigencies of lust 
or war. 
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So profound is the atheism of these reflections, that there is 
something repugnant even in the admission that they need an 
answer. And yet when, sometimes, an answer is hinted at by some 
philosopher cognisant of the weakness of the habitual positions, there 
is apt to be a sinister tone in his reserve. It is suggested that it 
need not always be deemed incumbent on the moral teacher to pro- 
claim that at all hazards we must seek the truth. If the wisest men 
have decided that it is impossible to ‘ maintain Eternal Providence,’ 
it will be well to say and think as little as possible about the destiny 
of man. Nay, it may be a duty to preach to the young a lying 
gospel; to hide from them as long as may be the vanity of human 
hope. Science, it is urged, would thus be only doing what religion 
has often done before—setting a bar to inquiries which would lead to 
demoralisation and despair. Nor can one say which would be the 
better justification ; the plea of religion, that she did but restrain 
the soul from a risk of wilful and fatal error; or the plea which 
science would have to urge, that she was but hiding the Medusa’s 
head under her robe, and keeping from men innocent and unfortu- 
nate the inevitable and paralysing truth. 

For my own part,I am opposed to either plea. There seems to 
me to be something even absurdly premature in this despair of the 
human republic. And, meantime, it is to the simple, dispassionate 
love of truth, and to this alone, that I can appeal in urging a line of 
inquiry on which neither scientific nor religious orthodoxy has thus 
far bestowed active support. 

I maintain, then, that to suppose fora moment that mankind 
could have already arrived at any valid scientific conclusion negativing 
our possible survival of death, is to show that the very idea that the 
subject can be treated scientifically has hardly yet entered men’s 
minds. We sometimes see it said that ‘the highest intellects have 
grappled with the problem in vain for many an age.’ But what does 
this really mean? What materials have the highest intellects had to 
work upon? What observations have they made? What line of 
experiment have they pursued and found to be fruitless? 

And what fraction of the probable duration on earth of the race of 
civilised men do such reasoners suppose to have already elapsed ? 
Was there any abstract speculation worth speaking of five thousand 
years ago? And what proportion do five thousand years bear to the 
millions of years—place the number of millions as low as you will— 
during which, barring accidents, we may suppose that the slowly-cool- 
ing sun will still be keeping our descendants alive? Assuredly ‘we 
are ancients of the earth and in the morning of the times,’ in a sense 
far deeper than our habitual modes of thought, our contrasts 
between ‘ antiquity ’ and the modern world, permit us to realise. We 
are still in the first moment of man’s awakening intelligence ; we are 
merely opening our eyes upon the universe around us. 
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But even if we choose to speak of the past duration of human 
thought as long, and of the thinkers who have pondered on man’s 
survival as many in number, we may yet well ask whether a failure 
thus far to solve any particular problem need be taken as indicating 
that men better equipped for the research will not solve it in due 
time. In dealing with any ordinary branch of science such a ques- 
tion could have but one answer. The only reason why it is needfal 
here to press it is, that the existence or nature of an unseen world 
around us has scarcely, thus far, been treated as a scientific question 
at all. 

And yet, if an unseen world exists—and if it exists, we must in 
some sense be in it—that world cannot consist only of ideas and emo- 
tions, of theology and metaphysics. It must be a world of science too, 
—a world governed by laws which cannot be moral laws alone, but 
which must regulate all that goes on in that world, and all communi- 
cations (if any there be) which pass between that world and this. 

The question, then, whether such communications can ever be 
received or understood, is in reality a question as to the possible 
extension of our terrestrial science so as to embrace possible indica- 
tions of a life lying beyond, yet conceivably touching the life and 
the conditions of earth. 

Now, the whole history of science is a history of the recogni- 
tion and interpretation of continually slighter indications of forces 
or entities continually more subtle and remote. At each stage of 
progress there have been savants who have declared that the extreme 
limit of human perception had now been reached. At each stage 
observers accustomed to one set of inquiries, already easy and 
fruitful, have protested against new kinds of inquiry as chimerical 
and useless. 

It happens thus, that an inquiry by positive methods into the 
survival of men, although, of course, like other inquiries, it may be 
doomed to ultimate failure, is, nevertheless, both an almost new and 
a by no means hopeless thing. So novel is it, that the very observa- 
tions which are urged most strongly against survival are scarcely a 
generation old; while the observations which tell in favour of sur- 
vival have only been systematically recorded within the last decade. 
Nor, in fact, need it surprise us that the problem should have 
remained thus practically almost untouched. The mere fact that a 
problem is important to ts is no reason why we should expect that 
our ancestors should have solved it. The priest or the philosopher, 
indeed, may give us answers on those matters first which it most 
behoves us to know. But the savant, the actual observer and expe- 
rimenter, gives us answers first, not on the most important problems, 
but on those which it is easiest to solve. We must discover the 
proper methods of search before we can get at any given result. Now, 
the proper methods in questions touching the intimate constitution 
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of man—on which constitution his survival or non-survival of death 
must depend—are partly those of physiology and partly those of 
psychology. The methods of physiology are new and imperfect ; the 
methods of experimental psychology are newer and more imperfect 
still. 

As has been already implied, the scientific arguments against 
survival are themselves very recent. After that first obvious inference 
from the impenetrable silence of death, no further precision was 
given to the discussion until the middle of the present century. At 
about that date men began to realise the fact which J. S. Mil? coufd 
still treat as unproved—namely, that to every observable thought or 
emotion of man there probably corresponds some change or move+ 
ment in the material substance of the brain. 

The exactness and delicacy with which these correspondences can 
now be established have made a deep impression on the public mind. 
We seem to have tracked mental life to its inmost recesses, and to 
have found it everywhere enwound with an organism which tells us 
much of our bestial origin, nothing of our spiritual future. The 
very pineal gland which Descartes suggested as the seat of the soub 
is now regarded as a degenerate vestige of the eye of an invertebrate 
ancestor. 

And yet, however exactly the parallelism between psychical and 
cerebral energies may be established, the exacter correlation can tef? 
us little more than the vaguer told us—little more than we had always 
known when noting the abeyance of the spiritual life in infancy, 
its distortion in madness, its decay in age. 

No one, indeed, can now claim—but no one could ever reasonably 
claim—that the soul can sway and dominate the brain as it will, and 
express itself in its entirety through however defective an instrument. 
Going back to a metaphor as old as Plato, we know, even more surely 
than he did, that the musician cannot play sweetly on the lyre if it 
is strained or broken. But as to the origin or essential significance 
of this close connection of ‘ psychosis and neurosis ’ we avowedly know 
nothing at all. We do not know whether the mental energy precedes 
or follows on the cerebral change, nor whether the two are, somehow, 
but different aspects of the same fact. 

Thus far we are most of us agreed. We come now to a point of 
greater novelty. During the last few years experiments have been: 
made, in France and in England, on the nature of human personality, 
which must influence our conception of this equation betweem 
mind and brain in directions as yet very imperfectly understood. 

How quickly matters have moved may be best judged by » 
reference to the utterance of an advanced thinker a quarter of a 
century ago. 

In 1865 the late J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Sir W.. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, had occasion to discuss the question whethes 
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¢ unconscious mental modifications’ do or do not exist ; whether ideag 
can pass through the mind without forming a part, even for a moment, 
of the normal—assumed to be the only—current of consciousness. The 
only sentence which need here be cited from that discussion runs as 
follows: ‘The difference between the two opinions being beyond the 
reach of experiment’ (the italics are mine), ‘and both being equally 
consistent with the facts which present themselves spontaneously, it 
is not easy to obtain sure grounds for deciding between them.’ 

Most of my readers will be aware that it is, in fact, perfectly easy 
to decide this question by direct experiment in five minutes. Nay, 
even at the date when Mill wrote, it was perfectly easy so to decide 
it, and the experiment had been already made many thousands of 
times; so dangerous is it for even the greatest philosophers to 
neglect even the humblest adit into actual fact. 

For, in truth, ever since the experiments, I will not. say of Mesmer, 
but of De Puységur, it had been known to all those who were willing 
to take the trouble to read a few books, and to verify for themselves 
by actual trial the records which those books contained—it had been 
known, I say, that very many men and women in normal health, 
could by various simple methods be placed in the so-called somnam- 
bulic condition, or mesmeric trance, during which state they could 
talk and act intelligently; but that when ‘awakened’ from this 
trance, they remembered absolutely nothing of what had passed. It 
is as clear as such a matter can reasonably be made, that thoughts 
and emotions of almost any degree of strength and complexity may 
occupy a sane mind for hours together, and yet at no time enter into 
the current of ordinary waking consciousness. 

This in itself is a striking fact enough, and goes far to settle the 
question which Mill deemed incapable of direct attack. But these 
experiments have a significance which reaches far beyond the bounds 
of the ancient controversy, For the question is no longer of mere 
momentary intrusions into, or exclusions from, a stream of conscious- 
ness which is assumed to be practically synonymous with the man’s 
entire being. On the contrary, we are now learning to conceive of 
our normal consciousness as representing only a fragment of the 
activity going on in our brains. We know of cases where a secondary 
current of consciousness—connected in various ways with the primary 
current—is always ready to take its place; so that the person lives 
alternately two different lives, with different chains of memory, and 
even different characters. Nay, we know of cases, both spontaneous 
and experimentally induced, where the secondary consciousness hes 
definitely replaced the primary one, and the person now possesses 
what would have been called in old times a different Self from that 
with which her earthly consciousness began. 

These conclusions, I say, are now admitted; but, although 
admitted, they are still, I think, very imperfectly understood. They 
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have as yet been observed mainly by physicians, who" have seldom 
realised their profound psychological meaning. That meaning, as I 
understand it, is that no known form of human consciousness mani- 
fests, or comes near to manifesting, the total Self; and, consequently, 
that this empirical or superficial consciousness with which we 
habitually identify ourselves can only discover indirectly and in- 
ferentially, by experiment and artifice, the extent of our intellectual 
being. We know not what fraction of ourselves it may be which till 
now we have taken for the whole. 

As thus far stated, these expanding psychological prospects are 
still consistent with the view that all our mental activities, however 
extensive and however subdivisible, may be dependent on cerebral 
changes, and may end with death. Yet even were there no new 
powers visible in the widening inward horizon, the very magnitude 
of the change in our conception of personality might well make us 
pause before repeating the dogmas of negation which were framed 
with regard to far simpler and narrower facts. 

Such a pause, at any rate, would soon bring its own justification. 
For in reality there is much more toadd. Our notion of personality 
is being deepened as well as widened; we begin to discern profounder 
powers— powers difficult to explain by any process of terrestrial 
evolution, and indicating connections between mind and mind of a 
character which there seems no logical necessity that death should 
interrupt or abolish. The direct action of mind upon mind at a 
distance, without the agency of the recognised organs of sense, is a 
fact in Nature (as I believe) which, although of frequent, or even of 
continual occurrence, can rarely be so isolated and observed as to be 
capable of direct and formal proof. That it has been, and is now 
being, so isolated and observed, under rigorous conditions, is the 
belief of a growing group of experimenters in England and cther 
countries—a group which includes not a few names already known 
for accurate work accomplished in other fields. 

Now this fact, as I deem it, of telepathy, or the passage of thought 
and emotion from one mind to another without sensory aid, does 
not in itself carry obvious proof of anything in man which the 
materialistic hypothesis might not cover. ‘ Brain-waves’ might be a 
form of ether-waves, or in some way analogous thereto; and this 
view, indeed, is now urged by the eminent Italian savant, Professor 
Lombroso, who regards telepathy as tending to show that thought is 
essentially a vibratory energy, and possibly capable of correlation with 
other modes of motion. Assume the possibility of such a view ; even 
thus, what need will there again be of pause and readjustment! 
But in truth even the slight knowledge thus far gained of telepathy 
is enough to show something far more complex than any single 
physical law can explain. When once we have got hold of this 
transference of thoughts and images as an experimental fact, we find 
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new analogies suggested, and anew light thrown on many previously 
inexplicable phenomena. 

We find, for instance, that it is occasionally possible for an ex- 
perimenter to produce by effort of will a hallucinatory image of him- 
self in the perception of a friend at a distance, without any previous 
suggestion or anticipation that such an image would appear. This 
fact, of which we have several instances, attested by trustworthy 
persons at each end of the chain, forms a transition between ordinary 
experiments in thought transference and those spontaneous hallucina- 
tory images which occur so frequently at or about the moment of death, 
and represent the dying person to a distant friend, who is often not 
even aware of the illness. These ‘ Phantasms of the Living,’ again, 
although they may not actually prove that man is other than a purely 
material being, do at any rate so extend and alter our conception of 
his hidden powers that our previous psychology is seen to need funda- 
mental readjustment. Nay more; the connection of these apparitions 
with the wnconscious self is significant in the extreme. It appears 
that the projection of a phantom of this kind, although it sometimes 
follows on an exertion of conscious will, is much more frequently an 
unconscious act, and takes place while the ‘ agent,’ or person whose 
image is projected, is asleep, or fainting, or even in the comatose 
condition which often precedes death. Now this projection of a 
phantom into other minds is a psychical activity of some kind, and 
some cerebral activity must, I do not doubt, correspond with it. But 
whatever the equation thus implied may be, it assuredly must con- 
tain some elements which are not allowed for in the formule by 
which the concomitance between ‘ psychosis and neurosis’ is com- 
monly expressed. We generally suppose, for instance, that a rapid flow 
of blood through the brain is necessary for vigorous psychical action. But 
in some of our published cases the dying man seems toproduce a strong 
psychical effect at a distance while he is lying in a state of coma, 
with bodily functions at their lowest ebb. In short, this special 
kind of telepathic energy seems to vary inversely, rather than directly, 
with the observable activity of the nervous system or of the conscious 
mind. 

The solution of this puzzle is not likely to be found without a 
far wider knowledge of actual facts than we have yet attained. It is 
encouraging, therefore, to observe that the scientific world is gradu- 
ally beginning to realise the importance of collecting and analysing 
all those instructive psychological phenomena which we class under 
the title of hallucinations, since, whatever of truth their purport 
may contain, they possess at any rate the special hallucinatory quality 
of suggesting some material object which is not actually present. 
The International Congress of Experimental Psychology, which was 
opened in Paris in 1889 by the well-known psychologist, M. Ribot, 
undertook the continuance of a Census of Hallucinations, which 
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had been already set on foot, and which is being carried on in France 
by M. Marillier, in America by Professor William James of Harvard, 
and in England by Professor Sidgwick of Cambridge. The object of 
this inquiry—which, be it observed, is not mystical but statistical—is 
to determine what percentage of sane and healthy persons experience 
hallucinations of any kind, what the nature or causes of such halluci- 
naticns appear to be, and what percentage of them are truth-telling, or 
veridical—concide, that is to say, with some actual fact at a distance 
not otherwise known, as when a man sees the figure of a friend who 
dies at that moment. 

This whole quest, it should be understood, is practically a new . 
one. Hallucinations had, of course, been already studied (though in 
somewhat cursory fashion) as symptoms of disease. And of late 
years the induction of hallucination in sane and healthy persons 
during the hypnotic trance had begun to be recognised as an 
experimental method of great value in psychology. But com- 
paratively few savants have yet realised the extreme variety and 
instructiveness of the phantasmal sights and sounds which occur 
spontaneously to normal persons, and which it is now for the first 
time becoming possible to study in a systematic instead of a merely 
anecdotic manner. 

And here we, of course, come face to face with the question whether 
any of these phantasmal appearances, which we hold to give frequent 
evidence of an influence of living men at a distance, can be held to 
give evidence of an influence of the still remoter dead. The first 
thing needed in such an inquiry has been to set aside altogether, 
mot only the mass of ill-attested stories on which the believer in 
ghosts has been wont to rely, but also the very grounds of belief to 
which such stories have mainly appealed. It cannot be admitted 
that if, say, a mourning husband sees the phantasmal figure of his 
deceased wife, and hears her speak, there is proof of anything beyond 
a mere subjective affection. No emotional fitness, no mere vividness 
of perception, can prove that the figure was not generated by the 
percipient’s own brooding memories. But if the supposed husband 
does not know that his wife is dead, or even ill, and yet sees her 
figure shortly after her death, the apparition at once acquires 
evidential value. And if, not a mourning husband, but some com- 
plete stranger, sees a phantasmal figure, and afterwards identifies 
that figure amongst a number of photographs, and it turns out to 
represent someone who has recently died in the room where the 
apparition was seen—then, again, we havea kind of coincidence which, 
if often repeated, must indicate something more than chance, 
although the precise meaning of the incident may still be far from 
clear. Again, if several persons simultaneously or successively (but 
independently of each other) see a phantasmal figure which they 
describe in similar terms, it seems probable that some cause ‘is 
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at work beyond the mere subjective state of the percipients in 
question. 

The study of cases of this type (many of which I have set forth 
elsewhere) has gradually convinced me that the least improbable 
hypothesis lies in the supposition that some influence on the minds of 
men on earth is occasionally exercised by the surviving personalities. 
of men departed. I believe this influence to be, usually, of an 
indirect and dreamlike character, but I cannot explain the facts to 
myself without supposing that such an influence exists. 

I am further strengthened in this belief by the study of the auto- 
matic phenomena briefly noticed above. I observe that in all the 
varieties of automatic action—of which automatic writing may be 
taken as a prominent type—the contents of the messages given seem 
to be derived from three sources. First of all comes the automatist’s 
own mind. From that the vast bulk of the messages are undoubtedly 
drawn, even when they refer to matters which the automatist once 
knew, but has entirely forgotten. Whatever has gone into the mind 
may come out of the mind; although this automatism may be 
the only way of getting at it. Secondly, there is a small percentage 
of messages apparently telepathic—containing, that is to say, facts 
probably unknown to the automatist, but known to some living 
person in his company, or connected with him. But, thirdly, there 
is a still smaller residuum of messages which I cannot thus explain— 
messages which contain facts apparently not known to the automatist 
nor to any living friend of his, but known to some deceased person, 
perhaps a total stranger to the living man whose hand is writing. 
I cannot avoid the conviction that in some way—however dreamlike 
and indirect—it is the departed personality which originates such 
messages as these.! 

I by no means wish to impose these views upon minds not prepared 
to accept them. What I do desire is, that as many other men as 
possible should qualify themselves to judge independently of the 
value of the evidence on which I rely—should study what has 
been collected, and should repeat the experiments and extend the 
observations which are essential to the formation of any judgments 
worth the name. 

To those who have watched with personal interest the slow stages 
which had to be passed through before the simpler facts of hypno- 
tism received official recognition as facts and not as frauds, the 
gradual pace at which these more advanced phenomena are finding 
acceptance is in no way surprising. The general public are little 
aware of the persistent disregard of good evidence, as well as of bad, 
with which the early school of mesmerists were met by the medical 
world of their day. Yet the study of that slow victory over preju- 


2 See Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part xvi. (Triibner), 
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dice and apathy forms one of the most instructive chapters in the 
history of science. 

Gradually one phenomenon after another of those discovered and 
attested by De Puységur, Esdaile, Elliotson, &c., has been admitted 
into orthodox science under some slightly altered name. Certain 
phenomena, rarer and more difficult to examine, but attested by the 
same men with equal care, are still left in the outer court of the 
scientific temple. But when one has seen the somnambulic state, 
the insensibility under operations, &c., which were once scouted as 
fraudulent nonsense, becoming the common-places of the lecture- 
room, one can await with equanimity the general acceptance of the 
thought-transference and the clairvoyance which, from De Puységur’s 
day onwards, have repeatedly occurred in the course of those same ex- 
periments—experiments which sometimes ruined the careers of those 
who made them, but are now recognised as epoch-making in a great 
department of experimental psychology. 

I place together, then—as I claim that history gives me a prima 
facie right to do—certain experiments which have, so to say, 
gained general acceptance but yesterday, and certain cognate ex- 
periments which are on their way (as I think) to general acceptance 
on some not distant morrow ; and I draw from all these a double line 
of argument in favour of human survival. In the first place, I point 
to the great extension and deepening which experiment has given 
to our conception of the content and capacities of the sub-conscious 
human mind, amounting, perhaps, to a shifting of man’s psychical 
centre of gravity from the conscious to the unconscious strata of his 
being—and accompanied by the manifestation of powers at least not 
obviously derivable from terrestrial evolution. 

And, in the second place, I claim that there is, in fact, direct 
evidence for the exercise of some kind of influence by the surviving 
personalities of departed men. I claim that the analysis of phan- 
tasmal sights and sounds, treated by careful rules of evidence, indi- 
cates this influence. And I claim that it is indicated also by the 
analysis of those automatic messages which, in various manners, 
carry upwards to the threshold of consciousness the knowledge 
acquired from unknown sources by the sub-conscious mind. 

And now a word as to the special character of the fragments of 
knowledge as to things unseen which I regard as having been reached 
in the aforesaid manner. The only claim which I make for this 
knowledge is a claim considerably humbler than prophet or preacher 
has usually advanced. I do not say that these are such facts as might 
be selected from the whole universe of facts to edify or to console us. 
But I say that they are such facts as we should have been likely, on 
any scientific method, to get hold of amongst the first, and to assimi- 
late the most easily. 

If there be an invisible universe, it will be easiest for us to 
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imagine it after the analogy of the largest conception which we apply 
to the visible universe. We shall accordingly conceive it as an 
immense, coherent process of evolution, in which Thought and Con- 
seiousness are not, as the materialists hold them, a mere epipheno- 
‘menon,an accidental and transitory accompaniment of more perma- 
ment energies, a light that flashes out from the furnace-door, but 
does none of the work—but, on the other hand, are, and always have 
been, the central subject of the evolutionary process itself. 

Now, if this be the case, we should expect that our first intimation 

of the true extra-terrene character of our evolution might be the 
accidental discovery of some faculty within us which was not traceable 
to the action of our terrene antecedents. Here, as elsewhere, we 
might expect that knowledge of the future might be attained by in- 
ference from the past. The comparison of man as he is to the cater- 
pillar, and of man as he may be after death to the butterfly, is a 
tolerably old one. Let us suppose that some humble larve are 
dissecting each other, and speculating as to their destinies. At first 
they find themselves precisely suited to life and death on a cabbage- 
Neaf. Then they begin to observe certain points in their construction 
‘which are useless to larval life. These are, in fact, what are called 
-“jmaginal eharacters’—points of structure which indicate that the 
\larva has descended from an imago, or perfect insect, and is destined 
‘in his turn to become one himself. These characters are much 
~overlaid by the secondary, or larval characters, which subserve larval, 
‘and not imaginal life, and they consequently may easily be overlooked 
or ignored. But our supposed caterpillar sticks to his point; he 
maintains that these characteristics indicate an aerial origin. And 
now a butterfly settles for a moment on the cabbage-leaf. The 
«aterpillar points triumphantly to the morphological identity of some 
of the butterfly’s conspicuous characters with some of his own latent 
characters; and while he is trying to persuade his fellow-caterpillars 
«of this, the butterfly flies away. 

This is exactly what I hold to have happened in the history of 
“human evolution. I will mention one or two great names alone. Plato 
‘was the first larva to insist upon the imaginal characters. His doc- 
»trine of Reminiscence asserted that our quasi-instinctive recognition 
«of geometrical truths, &c., implied that we, in fact, remembered these 
truths ; that geometrical capacity was a character carried into this 

world with us from some other stage of being. And the view thus 
pressed by Socrates and Plato, the very founders of science, is now 
wenewed by the foremost of living naturalists. Mr. Wallace holds, as 
as well known, a modification of Plato’s view. He considers that 
‘these sudden increments of faculty—mathematical, musical, and the 
like—which occur without apparent hereditary cause, indicate some 
access of energy outside the order of purely terrene evolution. Some- 
what similarly, I would suggest that telepathy and cognate faculties 
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now beginning to be recognised as inherent in the sub-conscious 
strata of the-human intelligence, may be the results of an evolution 
other than that terrene or physical evolution whose successive steps 
and slowly-growing capacities we can in some rough way retrace. 

Yet one more point to complete the parallel which I have sug- 
gested between the man and the caterpillar. We have discovered (as 
[ hold) that we men can occasionally communicate among ourselves 
in a fashion at once inexplicable and practically useless—a fashion for 
which no origin suggests itself in the history of terrene evolution. And 
we observe also, that information not attainable by ordinary methods is 
sometimes conveyed to us by this method. I argue, as the caterpillar 
argued about the butterfly, that here isa similarity of structure between - 
our own intelligence and some unseen intelligence, and that what that 
unseen intelligence is we too may once have been, and may be destined 
again to be. And, addressing myself for a moment to the religious and 
philosophical side of man, I point out that our small, or even grotesque, 
cases of telepathic transmission between living men, or between 
the men called living and the men called dead, stand towards certain 
of the central beliefs of the Gospels and of some high philosophies 
in the same relation in which laboratory experiments stand to the 
vast operations of Nature. That same direct influence of mind on 
mind which we show in minimis, would, if supposed operative in 
maximis, be a form of stating the efficacy of prayer, the communion 
of saints, or even the operation of a Divine Spirit. 

To those who will say that all this is a mere fantasy played on the 
great theme of Evolution, I would suggest that the theory of Evolu- 
tion can never be—I do not say complete—but even coherent, until 
it can say some plausible word on Life, Consciousness, Thought ; and 
that even inconclusive experiments—-if ours are inconclusive—and 
misinterpreted observations—if ours are misinterpreted—may be the 
inevitable pathway through which the human mind gropes onwards into 
fuller light. And to those, on the other hand, who disdain the paltri- 
ness, the unspiritual character of our results, and who would fain keep 
alive the religious glow in humanity with no definite basis of proof, 
I would reply, that by small accretions sure foothold may be upbuilt, 
and that he who stands on a narrow coral island in mist and night 
will in the end see more than he who floats dreamily amid the 
splendours of sunset which illumine an ever-shadowing sea. 

But, indeed, whatever be the significance of the facts which in my 
own view are already established, I am anxious not to claim from my 
readers more than they can fairly concede. I do not claim that all 
men ought to be convinced ; but only that men whose minds are free 
from prepossession ought to feel that there is a case for further 
inquiry. Nor can we even assume that the minds, even of able and 
honest men, will, in fact, be free from prepossession in such a matter 
as this. Most men of middle age have formed some decided opinion 
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on points so vital; and they must for some time continue, I do not 
say to judge the new evidence in the light of the old opinion, but to 
retain the old opinion, whatever they may think of the new evidence. 
I have met with instances on both sides. I know certain agnostic 
savants whose intellect pronounces the new evidence to be very 
strong, but whose habitual temper of mind does not permit them to 
dwell upon the conclusions to which that evidence points. And, on 
the other hand, I know certain theologians and metaphysicians who 
take for granted, without examination, that the new evidence must 
needs break down, and the new researches come to nothing, but who 
nevertheless continue to treat man’s immortality as already proved 
to demonstration by favourite arguments of their own. 

Such men as these—and many of our best minds are among 
them—will never seriously grapple with a new and complex 
inquiry which lies far outside their habitual line of thought. We 
must appeal—as is commonly the case in any new departure of great 
moment—to a somewhat younger generation. There are many men 
now entering on active intellectual life who are practically devoid of 
any prepossession ; who feel neither the old religious fervour, nor, on 
the other hand, that ardour of negation which formed the brief re- 
action from an orthodox domination which could no longer main- 
tain its hold. Such men believe in the methods of science, and in little 
else ; but they are often animated by a deep sympathy for mankind, 
and are impelled to a practical benevolence which would fain base 
itself upon a larger hope. 

It is these men whom I wish to convince, not that my own answer 
to any given problem is the true one, but simply and solely that 
these most momentous problems of human fate can be, and must be, 
attacked with precisely the same steady care and dispassionate 
candour as have been already employed upon those myriad problems 
on which science has established a ‘ consensus of experts,’ and has set 
mankind at unity. 

The time for a@ priori chains of argument, for the subjective 
pronouncements of leading minds, for amateurish talk and pious 
opinion, has passed away; the question of the survival of man isa 
branch of Experimental Psychology. Is there, or is there not, 
evidence in the actual observed phenomena of automatism, apparitions, 
and the like, for a transcendental energy in living men, or for an 
influence emanating from personalities which have overpassed the 
tomb? This isthe definite question, which we can at least intelligibly 
discuss, and which either we or our descendants may some day hope 
to answer. 

And what, after all, is this appeal of mine except a last assertion 
of the inductive method in a field from which Bacon debarred that 
method only because he deemed the position already impregnable 
without need of further proof? You may say, of course, that the 
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evidence which has thus far been collected, by a few men, in a few 
years, is weak and insufficient. You may say this, I repeat, either 

after perusing the dozen or so of necessary volumes, or, as is more 

usual, without thinking it needful to study the actual facts at all. 

But in this age of the world you can scarcely impugn the temper of 
mind which prompts the inquiry; the readiness to repeat minute 

experiments, to analyse obscure indications, to prefer small facts to 

great assumptions—in short, what Bacon calls ‘the true and legiti- 

mate humiliation of the human spirit.’ And when Bacon speaks of 
those who ‘have but cast a glance or two upon facts and examples 

and experience, and straightway proceeded, as if invention were 

nothing more than an exercise of thought, to invoke their own spirits . 
to give them oracles,’ are we not reminded of many a proud conclu- 

sion of the metaphysician who would by his own mere sign-manual 

renounce the heritage of the race—of many an ‘ignoramus et ignora- 

bimus’ of the savant who would fain set his own private boundary 

to the still-advancing tide-wave of the discoveries and the dominion 

of man? 

What other effort after knowledge is equally worth our pains ? 
What possibility lies before mankind of equal magnitude with this 
possibility of demonstrating the existence of an unseen world, and 
man’s communication therewith or existence therein? We are 
standing, be it remembered, at the very beginning of the probable 
period of civilised human habitation of this planet. We live in the 
infancy of our race; but we have not the child’s boundless expecta- 
tion of knowledge or of joy. On the contrary, the necessary limits 
of our material science are dimly divined, at a distance which men 
already begin to measure, albeit with that calmness with which we 
regard the possible troubles of a hundredth generation. If we allow 
ourselves a speculation so perilously remote, we have to admit that 
the nature of light itself, the structure of our own sense-organs, the 
character of the elements of which our planet is composed, all indicate 
that there are boundaries of observation which no instruments and no 
inferences can overpass, and that after a few more thousand years, 
if you will, of theoretic discovery, we shall be reduced to mere 
practical applications of such small fraction of the facts of the 
universe as have proved accessible to men who can but peer through 
the bars of a prison-house into an illimitable world. 

On the moral side, moreover, as well as on the scientific, we know 
what limitations of the ideal are imposed by the narrowing of our 
prospect to earth alone. I shall not here enter on the question of 
the intrinsic value of human life, if that life ends in the tomb. It 
is enough to say that in the very Utopias framed by so-called Secular 
or Positivist enthusiasm, the elements of enterprise and aspiration— 
the ‘ high strife and glorious hazard’ of which Plato speaks—avowedly 
and inevitably tend to disappear. Suppose, for instance, an entirely 
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successful Socialism—suppose the earth inhabited by a fixed number 
of healthy persons, living in equal luxury and universal peace. What 
are these men and women to think of or to look to more? or,what 
will be left Kpicuri de grege porcis to give to life its mystery, its 
hope, its charm? Now, I do not say that the consideration of the 
salutary results of any given belief should lead us to entertain that 
belief on insufficient evidence. But I do say that such prospect of 
consequerces should urge to strenuous effort along lines of inquiry 
which can be so straightforwardly conducted, so strictly defined, that 
it shall be open to all to criticise the process and to estimate the 
result. ‘If in anything,’ says Bacon again, ‘I have been either too 
credulous or too little awake and attentive, or if I have fallen off by 
the way, and left the inquiry incomplete, nevertheless, I so present 
these things naked and open that my errors can be marked and set 
aside before the mass of knowledge be further infected by them ; and 
it will be easy also for others to continue and carry on my labours.’ 
Such, surely, is the temper in which those should work who hold 
that this same patient subjection of the human spirit to the facts 
of the universe, this same obedience to Nature—whom we hope in 
the end to rule—may at last extend beyond the material Cosmos 
the prospect and the hopes of man. 

I will conclude this paper with a curious illustration of that 
survival of medizval conceptions which prevents men from anproach- 
ing this problem with a clear and open mind. The effort to prove 
there is a life beyond the grave is sometimes spoken of as selfish, 
by the very men who declare themselves most eager to promote the 
terrestrial welfare of their fellows, It is hard to say why it should 
be philanthropic to desire the lesser boon for mankind, and selfish to 
desire the greater; unless, indeed, the genuine philanthropist is for- 
bidden to aim at any common benefit in which he himself may expect 
to share. In reality, this confusion of mind has a deeper source ; it 
is a vestige of the old monkish belief that man’s welfare in the next 
world was something in itself idle and personal, and was to be attained 
by means inconsistent with man’s welfare in this. Whether Chris- 
tianity ever authorised sucha notion I do not now inquire. It is certain, 
at any rate, that Science will never authorise it. We are making as safe 
a deduction from world-wide analogy as man can ever make regard- 
ing things thus unknown, when we assume that spiritual evolution 
will follow the same laws as physical evolution ; that there will be no 
discontinuity between terrene and post-terrene bliss or virtue, and 
that the next life, like this, will ‘resemble wrestling rather than 
dancing,’ and will find its best delight in the possibility of progress, 
not attainable without effort so strenuous as may well resemble 
pain. 

There will, no doubt, in such a quest, be an element of personal 
hope as well; but man, after all, must desire something, and what 
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better can he desire? There is little danger, I think, that with eyes 
fixed on so great a prospect, he should sink into a self-absorption 
which forgets his kind. Rather, perhaps, the race of man itself may 
sometimes seem to him but a little thing in comparison with the 
majesty of that spiritual universe into whose intimate structure it 
may thus, and thus only, be possible to project one penetrating ray. 
Yet we ourselves are a part, not only of the race, but of the universe. 
It is conceivable that our share in its fortunes may be more abiding 
than we know; that our evolution may be not planetary but cosmical, 
and our destiny without an end. Mayor agit deus, atque opera in 
majora renittit. 


FreDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
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FIVE THOUSAND MILES WITH 
RANGE-CATTLE. 


Part I.—BY RAIL. 


A FEW weeks agoI undertook the charge of a train-load of range 
cattle, part of a consignment of some 940 head of beef steers which 
were being sent from a cattle-ranch in the foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains in Southern Alberta to Montreal, and thence to England. 

The herd were driven by easy stages across the prairie about 200 
miles north-east from the ranch, to a point near the Canadian Pacific 
Railway where there was good grass and plenty of water; here a 
camp was made and thence the cattle were driven over, a train-load 
at a time, a distance of about eight miles, to the corrals alongside 
of the railroad. They were despatched in four trains, at intervals of 
about twenty-four hours. 

I joined the manager with his dozen or so of cowboys at the camp, 
which consisted of a large tent and two or three waggons standing 
on a little knoll on the bald prairie. It was dusk when I got there, 
but a few hundred yards off the peaceful herd and the mute herders 
riding slowly round it were just visible. Two train-loads had 
already been despatched, so there were only about 470 head remaining. 

The cook roused us next morning in the dark, and before the 
first sunrays struck the frosty grass, breakfast had been disposed of, 
the horse herd driven in, saddle-horses roped and saddled, and the 
hands were riding off to the herd to cut out and drive over to the 
railroad the 227 head to be despatched that day. 

Good cow-hands work their cattle with a wonderful absence of 
fuss and noise, and it was a pretty thing to see the way in which 
these steers were separated from their companions and moved off 
towards the railroad—so quietly that they were well on their way 
and far from their friends before the most suspicious of them grasped 
the idea that they were not moving merely of their own volition. 
This gentleness and delicacy of treatment is of course a matter of 
expediency: a steer, or, worse still, an old cow, that gets on the 
fight;will quickly impart its excitement to its companions, and may 
cause endless trouble and extra work. 
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The yards, or corrals, into which the cattle had to be driven 
before they could be entrained were stoutly built of timber, perhaps 
sixty yards square, opening to the prairie by wide gates into which 
long wings of fencing converged. 

As the cattle neared these yards, perhaps many a one of them 
vaguely recalled the only occasion of his having been driven into 
such a place before: then he had cantered trustfully in by his 
mother’s side, along with a great company of cows and calves ; he had 
soon become aware that he was being shadowed through that rest- 
less, bellowing mob by a mounted man, from whom there presently 
sprang a whirling rope, in which the poor victim’s legs became 
entangled, and by which he was dragged through the dust into the 
clutches of three fiends in human shape, one of whom knelt on his 
neck, while another held his hind legs, and the third slit his ears, 
slashed his dewlap, and otherwise mutilated him ; while a fourth had 
indelibly burnt the occasion on his memory, and the owner’s initials on 
his hide, with a red-hot, hissing branding-iron. For this or some 
other reason the nearer we approached the corrals the more trouble- 
some the cattle became. At last the foremost stopped short ; those 
behind, pressed on by a dozen riders, and unable to push through 
the front ranks, gave a little to one side, the leaders swinging off the 
opposite way, and in a moment the whole 227 were in full operation 
of that curious performance called ‘ milling "—moving round like a 
wheel in a solid mass, increasing their pace each instant, and pressing 
inwards always more closely. One tries to stop them and make them 
break towards the desired point, but it is lost labour: one may just as 
well sit still and rest one’s horse. Presently, the pace still increas- 
ing, one beast is flung out of the living whirlpool, of course heading 
straight for the open prairie; then two or three, then a dozen follow 
himat full gallop. Impossible to stop them: they will roll over any one 
who is rash enough to try it, with but one preliminary shake of head 
or brandishment of tail: the only thing to be done is to let them all 
break back, then round them up and try again. Before bringing 
them up a second time, two or three head of tame cattle belonging 
to the railroad men are driven in front of the gateway to act as 
decoys, and not without effect: we get our steers well up within the 
wing fences without much trouble ; then comes the pause. We hurry 
from side to side of the rear, pushing the stragglers into the main 
body, that are now almost at a standstill; we drive our horses right 
up among the hindmost steers, kicking them and slapping them with 
our hats. At last one ‘ tenderfoot ’ of the party does the fatal thing, 
giving vent to a wild and unexpected yell: the wavering leaders at 
once swing off again, the milling is repeated as before, and with 
the same result; this time the cattle gallop fully a mile before 
we head them off. The foreman during this second attempt had 
been a sight to see: he was justly proud of the condition of his 
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cattle, and was most anxious to put them on the train as little 

excited as possible. As the psychic moment approached, and the 
leaders of the band hesitated whether they would enter the fatal 
corral or stay outside, ‘Pat’ had been one jingling mass of sup- 
pressed excitement from the tips of his waxed moustachios to the 
rowels of his silvered spurs: and now as the cattle ‘ went to milling’ 
for the second time, he had for a moment blood in his eye if ever it 
was there; yet he contained his wrath like a hero, only remarking 
incidentally, as he led the gallop back to head off the fugitives, that 
‘ hollerin’ was h—ll.’ 

Nothing so excites range cattle as the human voice, unless it be 
the human figure on foot. Your genuine cowboy never shouts at 
his cattle. It is permissible to curse cattle, but this should be done 
in a conversational tone of voice, and you must depend for your 
effect, not upon noise, but upon a nice taste in profanity. 

At the third attempt the cattle were corralled, but were in such a 
heated condition that it was thought advisable to allow them to rest 
for two hours before beginning to load into the cars. 

Canadian cattle-cars are about twice the size of ours; they are 
always roofed in, and the sides are boarded horizontally, narrow spaces 
being left between the boards. A bed of about three inches of gravel 
is laid over the floor of each car to afford foothold. My train com- 
prised seven cars containing seventeen head each, and six containing 
eighteen each. It is the opinion of those who know that cattle 
cannot be too tightly packed for a railway journey: the closer they 
stand the less are they able to fight, and the more reluctant they are 
to lie down: my own opinion is that at the beginning of such a 
journey as ours it was advisable to pack them as tightly as possible, 
but that toward the end of the trip, when they had become used to 
their environment, if there had been only twelve or fourteen head in 
each car, those that lay might have been safely allowed to remain 
lying and would have been very much helped by doing so. 

The operation of Joading is in this wise. The necessary number 
to fill a car are cut out from the main body and driven through a 
gate into an intermediate passage, a resolute man being perched on 
the outer corner of the gate ready by a vigorous kick to swing it to 
and keep it to as the last beast passes; the car-load are then driven 
through into a smaller yard in shape of a triangle, the apex ending 
in an inclined plane leading up to the floor of the car. It is the 
nature of these cattle to be very slow to grasp an idea except by 
contagion, so that it is almost impossible to suggest to seventeen out 
of two hundred head that they should go through a certain gate, 
without finding that as soon as one has passed the entire outfit are 
bent on following. Sometimes fifteen or sixteen head would be run 
out into the passage easily enough ; then the gate would have to be 
shut to prevent an ugly rush following them, being again opened 
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when the rush was checked, to allow the remaining two or three to 
pass.. In the meantime the first detachment, having galloped wildly 
up the passage, and having found no outlet to their beloved prairie, 
would be coming back on the dead jump to rejoin their comrades, 
flinging wide the half-opened gate, cannoning the laggards who 
would be dallying near it, and starting a game of general post for the 
entire herd round the corral. 

As the blood of both men and beasts grew heated, the scene 
became more magnificent but less businesslike: the steers began to 
get wicked, and to chase their persecutors; those of the men who 
were on foot, demoralised, perhaps, by the novelty of working dis- 
mounted, grew reckless and intent rather on emulating each other’s 
escapades than on the business in hand, with the result that when 
the journey began most of the cattle were in a fever of excitement, 
covered with sweat, with lolling tongues and heaving flanks. 

The cars are closed by a sliding door on the outside, while on the 
inside there is ‘ the bull-bar’—a thick, narrow plank of ash hung on 
a pivot on one side of the doorway, and secured by being swung up 
and run through a staple on the opposite side, thus affording a ready 
means of temporarily securing the contents of the car while the 
sliding door with its more elaborate adjustments is being made fast. 
The cattle were very shy of ascending through the sloping shoot into 
the car, but as soon as one could be driven a little way up, the whole 
party of seventeen or eighteen would rush madly after him, some- 
times quite jamming themselves in the narrow end of the passage, 
often knocking down and trampling over each other; and, most 
painful to see, two beasts would often half-enter the car together and 
jam themselves in the doorway, straining and scraping themselves 
pitiably, and at last heaving themselves by a supreme effort past the 
‘door-frames, scraping the skin off their hip-bones as they went. It 
was of course impossible to put up the bull-bar until the last of the 
car-load was fairly inside ; and it would often happen that, before one 
could get the bar clear from the pressure of the beasts in the car and 
swing it into its staple, one of the steers would find his head towards 
the doorway, and make a frantic leap through it and down the shoot, 
often falling and sliding anyhow most of the distance, followed by 
the rest of the contents of the car, which, after having taken half an 
hour to load, would thus be emptied in half a minute. 

The adjustment of the bull-bar is an operation requiring nerve 
and discretion—one cannot get at it except by standing right in the 
doorway, and from what I have just said it will be seen that one 
has to keep a look-out for any steer heading towards one, and not 
the less has one to beware of any tails turned the same way. The 
Western expression ‘to kick like a bay steer’ is a well-earned tribute 
to the kicking powers of all range steers alike, whether bay or any 
other colour—indeed, I found it to be a necessary part of the drill, 
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when putting up the bull-bar, to grasp the tail of any steer com- 
manding a free kick out, and twist it over his back—not wrenching it, 
but having it, as it were, just ‘on the wrench’: thus threatened, the 
maddest steer will not dare to move a muscle, and, using him asa 
shield, one can adjust the bull-bar at one’s ease. 

At last my train was loaded and my responsibilities began. I had 
under me three assistants, who were working their passage without 
receiving pay. There always are plenty of men in the Far West ready 
to accomplish the long and costly journey to the seaboard on these 
terms. My men were, fortunately for me, Englishmen, and of gentle 
birth, although very wild and woolly in appearance, and they worked 
at our somewhat harassing job with all the ungrumbling zeal peculiar 
to their tribe. 

I had instructions from the manager of the ranch to unload at 
four specified points, where hay and accommodation in the yards had 
been bespoken ; the duration of our stay was nominally at my discre- 
tion, but was practically controlled by the necessity of keeping clear 
of the train which had started the day before, and of that which was 
to follow me next day. 

My men and I accordingly collected our blankets and valises, our 
prod-poles, and our lanterns, and as soon as we had got into the 
caboose, with our belongings, the train started. 

A caboose—every one may not know it—is a kind of guard’s van 
and gipsy van combined. It is inhabited normally by a conductor 
(guard, as we should say) and a brakesman. It has a door at each end, 
and is fitted with two broad benches on each side of a central gangway, 
a small stove, a sink, and a reservoir intended to contain, and some- 
times containing, water. At the after end the roof of the caboose is 
raised, and below this excrescence, which is fitted with sliding windows, 
are platforms, one on each side of the central gangway, on which sit 
the conductor and brakesman, and whence they command a view of the 
train and the line ahead of it. It is the function of the brakesman 
from time to time to pass through the sliding windows, in obedience 
to whistles from the engine, and, running along the roofs of the cars 
forming the train, to apply or release the brakes with which each is 
fitted. There is a narrow, level pathway along the apex of every car, 
and at each end of this pathway is a hand-wheel by which the brakes 
are actuated. A caboose also accommodates chance passengers and 
people like ourselves having charge of stock on the train. 

Foi some unexplained reason a caboose travels for ever backwards 
and forwards over the same section of the line, and on arriving at the 
end of its section it is detached and deserted by its functionaries 
until the return journey is begun. Thus, about every 130 miles, 
the: average length of a section, whether by night or day, we had 
to. bundle out of our unabiding dwelling-place, with our belongings, 
and find: its successor as best we could, perhaps hundreds of yards 
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away on some siding, which our train would proceed to hook on to and 
make away with, sometimes almost before we could reach it—at least, 
such was our practice at first; but we soon hit on the alternative of 
climbing, with our belongings, on to the roof of the hindermost cattle- 
car and going with it and the rest of the train in search of the next 
caboose. 

It would have been a great convenience if we could have taken 
the same caboose from one end of the journey to the other, as we took 
the same cattle-cars. Though one can understand the object of work- 
ing conductors always over the same bit of road, as each will thus 
get an accurate knowledge of the gradients and other features of his 
particular section, there seems no reason why they should not pass: 
from one caboose to another, except, indeed, that it would perhaps 
have a bad influence on the men to deprive them of the focus for their 
domestic instincts which each conductor’s caboose seems to afford him. 
Some of them carry their sense of proprietorship to amusing lengths, 
and exhibit little codes of rules for the behaviour of passengers, which, 
in the case of the unconventional Western man at least, they must 
despair of enforcing. The walls are usually decorated with a happy 
combination of illuminated texts and photographs of actresses, and in 
each caboose is to be found a copy of a kind of trade-union maga- 
zine for train-men giving prominence to a long list of deaths and 
injuries, generally to brakesmen—their work on the roof of the train, 
especially when the gangway is slippery with frost, being cruelly 
dangerous. 

We found anything like ‘turning in’ at night while travelling 
quite out of the question: we nodded and dozed till the train stopped 
to take in coal or water, or for some other reason, then tumbled out 
half-asleep, but waking up as we went, with our prod-poles and lanterns 
to attend to our charges. The great business during a run is to lose no 
chance of getting such of the cattle as may be lying down on to their 
feet again, as the longer they lie the more reluctant they are to rise: 
their legs get swollen and sore from strains and constant kicks against 
the sides of the car, and soon stiffen under them as they lie; while 
they are in imminent danger of being trampled on and disabled by 
their companions. Though it is wonderful how much banging about 
they will survive, there appears to be a delicate place across the small 
of the back, an injury to which destroys all power in the hind legs. 

In the first fifty miles or so none of the cattle lay down, but tre- 
mendous fights took place. In several cases we found some single 
steer gloriously holding one end of the car against all comers, and 
now and then charging from end to end and causing a general 
scrimmage among the occupants. Towards early morning the cattle 
began to lie down in numbers. In some cars two or three would be 
lying on each other, and would take so long to disentangle that we 
often were unable to attend to more than half the train before moving 
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on again: in this way the mischief accumulated, as those at the 
further end of it, having lain long enough to stiffen, would take doubly 
long to get on their feet again. During the night we had to work . 
in couples, a man passing up one side of the train holding a lantern 
high over his head, and keeping pace as far as possible with his 
mate on the opposite side, who, peering through the side boards, was 
thus able to detect any steer lying down, and use his prod-pole with 
effect. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has but a single line of rails, 
which rest on a track so narrow that one can only keep in touch of the 
contents of the cars by walking along the sloping side of the bank of 
ballast on which the sleepers are laid: the loose gravel slips away 
at every step, and, one’s attention being of course riveted on the 
cattle in the cars, progress along the train in the dark is a stum- 
bling performance. About ten times in the course of a night we would 
tumble half-asleep out of our caboose and pass along, tormenting the 
tired brutes on to their feet. Generally, the first announcement from 
a steer of his being fairly on his legs again was a thundering kick 
which sent a good footful of filthy gravel flying through the side 
boards as from a catapult, a part of the charge often taking effect in 
the face of the man with the prod-pole. 

These intermediate stoppages were in no way under my control : 
the engine-driver whistled and turned on steam when he pleased. As 
soon as the train moved off we made the best of our way each to the 
caboose ; but the train was a long one—about 200 yards on an aver- 
age—and its progress so fast, and ours so slow, that we generally had to 
climb up on to the cars and make our way back along the roof and 
into the caboose through the sliding windows; the oscillation being 
sometimes so great that we often found ourselves obliged to get 
down on our hands and knees on the roof and hold on anyhow till we 
reached the next stopping-place. 

After a run of twenty hours, we reached Moosejaw, a hideous 
<ollection of dirty wooden houses, standing drearily huddled together 
on a boundless stretch of inhospitable prairie. It was noon on 
‘Sunday when we arrived ; there had been heavy rain the night be- 
fore, and the stockyards were almost everywhere hock-deep in mud 
and water. Most of the smaller pens were simply ponds, but there 
was a large yard in connection with them, part of which was com- 
paratively dry. I went hastily round it, before unloading, to satisfy 
myself as to its security, and found that along one side of it the 
posts were so rotten that I could have in many places broken out of 
the yard myself; however, there was along this part of the fence a 
manger which would have to be negotiated before the fence could be 
attacked. I decided to put the contents of those cars in which there 
had been the most turbulence into two of the smaller pens where the 
. slush was less deep in some spots than in others, while I turned the 
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rest of the cattle into the large yard, and kept two of my men on 
sentry along the weakest part of the fence. I found the hay which 


‘ had been bespoken for my use to be the merest rubbish, evil-smell- 


ing and black with mould ; and, though I had the mangers filled with 
it, I was not at all surprised to find that the cattle, even after their 
long fast, refused to touch it except in a most desultory fashion. On 
exploring the town I found there was nothing better to be had: 
there was good hay eleven miles off, but the roads were so heavy 
that it would have been impossible to get any in that night. 

I returned to the yards to find the fences crowned with groups 
of Sunday idlers, who were amusing themselves by fostering, with . 
yells and gesticulations, the excitement of my unhappy charges as 
they stampeded wildly through the deep mud from side to side of 
the corrals. Across one end of the larger yard was a pond, along the 
further side of which ran a steep bank with a fence on the edge of 
it: every now and then the whole herd would rush violently down a 
steep place and wade across this pond, apparently with the idea of 
escaping from what they may well have thought an Inferno, making 
frantic but unavailing efforts to get a footing on the steep bank 
opposite. This went on for several.hours, until dusk came on and the 
sightseers left us. 

I then moved the contents of the larger yard, the fence of which 
was rotten, in small detachments into pens, where, if the mud was 
deeper, they could not at any rate break down the fence and escape. 
I had to avoid an escape at all cost, for, had they broken out, the 
cattle would have had the whole prairie before them with nothing to 
stop them short of the Missouri River. Without cow-horses as we 
were, I suppose we should have lost many of them entirely, besides 
upsetting by several davs’ delay all the arrangements for shipment to 
England. 

That night there was a frost, and when we began loading again 
next morning there was a distinct crust on the mud, through which 
the wretched cattle broke at every step. The passages through which 
we had to drive them were fenced with close boarding eight feet 
high ; the mud in these passages was ankle-deep, and of the consist- 
ency of dough. 

It may be worth while to give some idea of the process we followed 
in loading our train on this occasion, as at each place at which we 
stopped, although the yards and passages were differently arranged, 
the same-sort of thing repeated itself. 

One of us was stationed at the gate of the small loading-pen 
which connected with the cars, I took my post at the gate of the 
feeding-pen in which the cattle were confined, while my other two 
men showed themselves one on each side of the yard, trying to suggest 
the idea of movement to the few steers nearest the gate without 
setting up a stampede of the whole party. It seldom happened that 
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we could get out an exact car-load at one operation: although the 
first few steers would dribble out singly, there would generally come 
an ugly rush before we had got our number. The gates dragged so 
heavily in the thick mud that we could only heave them to, a foot 
at a time, by a great effort; and it was always an open question 
whether the men on the fence could hold the main body in check 
while I was shutting the gate. Sometimes also the steers which we 
had allowed to pass out into the passage would come charging back 
while the gate was still half-open, and still further complicate the 
position, making me climb the gate as best I could with huge masses 
of mud clinging to each foot. 

The passages were in shape like a capital T, along the head of 
which were shoots giving on to the platform from which the cars were 
loaded. The corrals in which the cattle were confined lay on each 
side of the stem of the T, and opened into it. When we had got 
the exact number for a car-load out into the passage, they would 
gallop up into one or other of the branches at the top: our object 
was then to shut a gate across that section of the top passage in 
which they were, before they charged back to rejoin their com- 
panions. While struggling up towards the cross-gate through the 
mud, which was such as to make running quite impossible, one would 
often become aware that the eighteen steers were coming full tilt down 
the fifteen-foot alley. It was out of the question to wait for them, 
and a rapid calculation had to be made whether one could reach the 
gate in time to shelter behind it, or whether one was to scramble up 
the boarded fence, to drop down into the mud again when the on- 
slaught was past. This chevying process through such heavy going of 
course exhausted the cattle speedily, as most of them had really eaten 
nothing for two days: they looked painfully tucked up in the flank by 
this time, and I could not believe it possible that another twenty- 
four hours of starvation and tight packing could be endured without 
heavy losses. 

Hardly had we loaded the last car when we found, at the other 
end of the train, a beast lying in great distress on whom his com- 
panions were apparently venting all their pent-uprage. We unloaded 
the car as quickly as possible; the poor brute was quite unable to 
get up, and was covered with bruises and horn-thrusts. I sold him 
to a bystander for a fifth of what he would two days before have been 
worth, and we started rather aghast at the prospect of a fourfold 
repetition of the feeding and resting process, if this were a fair 
sample of the accommodation supplied. 

During the next night the cattle lay down in heaps, and great 
severity was necessary to get them to move. Two steers remained 
prostrate in spite of our efforts: they were evidently injured in the 
spine, and were being literally trampled and gored to death by their 
companions. ; 
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. We stopped at Swift Current, where there was a small pen just 
big enough to hold the contents of one car, and got rid of one of the 
injured beasts; but, as this involved unloading and reloading the 
entire car, I found it consumed so much time that, having regard to 
the exhausted condition of the train-load, I left the other victim 
to his fate, determining to get to Winnipeg as quickly as possible. 
At every stopping-place we found the cattle lying down in greater 
numbers, and more difficult to rouse; while, at the same time, 
those still on their feet grew more vicious to their weaker com- 
panions. 

I was very glad when we reached Winnipeg, where, with the help 


of two energetic men in charge of the yards there, we got the cattle ~ 


unloaded in a few minutes. The morning was gunny and warm, the 
yards were dry, the racks were filled with excellent hay, and I 
thought for a moment that here was a resting-place for the cattle 
where they could rest indeed. Vain delusion! The water-supply was 
dependent on a windmill, which, there being no reservoir, pumped 
straight from the well into the hose by which the troughs were filled. 
There was a little water in these when we arrived—enough, perhaps, 
for a tenth part of my cattle: it was gone directly, and I had the 
mortification from then till 3 p.m. of watching the fitful and utterly 
inadequate dribble from the hose asa light draught occasionally gave 
the windmill a languid turn or two. The cattle were too thirsty to 
eat, and too hungry to lie down; and it was pitiable to see them 
restlessly moving between the hay they could not eat and the water- 
troughs, from the damp sides of which they tried in vain to suck the 
moisture. There were here more than two hundred cattle besides 
my own, and much competition for the dribbling hose. About three 
o'clock a breeze sprang up, and in half an hour every trough in the 
place was full, and my cattle, having at last quenched their thirst, 
were feeding freely. 

I saw the racks well filled up with hay, and left them for the 
night: they might now, on Tuesday evening, for the first time since 
being driven to the railway on the morning of the preceding 


Saturday, be said to have a chance of restoring lost vitality. We - 


began reloading with the first of the daylight next morning. Two 
ponies used to the work are kept at the Winnipeg yards for the 
handling of wild cattle, and, as the yards are conveniently arranged, 
the operation of loading was simple and effective: the only fault to 
be found with the proceedings was the violence of the yard-men and 
the excitability of one of my own, which resulted in the cattle 
jamming themselves cruelly in the long, funnel-like shoot through 
which they were passed into the cars. Wild cattle should be driven 
in the cars on the same principle that ducks are driven in a decoy: 
the least glimpse of a man from behind a screen is enough to move 
them on gently; anything more produces a rush. 
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While we were loading the last of our cars the next train-load, 
which started a day behind us, drew into the station, and in a few 
minutes more we were leaving Winnipeg behind us. 

Hitherto, though the miseries of Moosejaw had gone far to 
damn the entire journey by so pulling down the strength of the 
cattle at the outset, we had at least been free from vexatious. 
stoppages on the road: we had on no occasion been shunted to allow 
another train to pass, and had evidently, as had been promised to the 
manager of the ranch should be the case, had precedence of all other 
traffic. 

East of Winnipeg we found matters change in this respect greatly 
for the worse. Besides many lesser delays, we on four occasions stood 
on sidings for more than half an hour to allow freight-trains not 
carrying any live stock to pass us: and between Fort William and. 
Port Arthur, a distance of two or three miles, we actually pottered 
about for more than three hours; and the only explanation I could 
get of this monstrous state of things was that Fort William was the 
end of one division, and Port Arthur the beginning of the next, and 
that trains always were delayed on the no-man’s-land lying between 
the two. This seems absurd, but the absurdity of the whole system 
of the cattle-conveyance on this line is egregious. The engine-driver 
and the conductor were powerless to quicken our proceedings. I 
sent many telegrams to various officials upon whom the station- 
masters put the blame of our delays. I got fair answers and foul to 
my expostulations, but no acceleration of pace, and we reached 
Schrieber, our next stopping place, thirty-three hours after leaving 
Winnipeg. The line between Port Arthur and Schrieber, passing 
along the rock-bound shore of Lake Superior, describes very small 
curves and many of them, the road itself being very rough compared 
to that over the prairie; and the swinging of the train from these 
causes accounts, I have no doubt, in a great degree, for the number 
of raw bruises developed on the cattle between Winnipeg and Schrieber, 
and for the complicated tangles in which they involved themselves. 
At Schrieber both hay and water were abundant and good; but the 
yard-space was quite inadequate, and the cattle were so crowded that 
very few of them lay down, and the weaker ones had to wait for 
access to the hay until the others were satisfied. 

The arrangement of the yards and passages here was simple and 
good, and the mere fact that spaces were left between the planks of 
which the fences were made, so that we could get ready footing any- 
where, greatly facilitated our manceuvres. 

The next stopping-place was North Bay, on the shore of Lake 
Nipissing, which we reached in the dark, twenty-six hours after leav- 
ing Schrieber. Here the yards were very crowded with various con- 
signments of stock, and those which were assigned to me as the last. 
comer were deep in mud and strewn with a quantity of stumps of 
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trees—in fact, the yards were unfinished, and we had to make them 
good in several places in order to retain the cattle. 

The next day was Sunday, and all North Bay came down in the 
afternoon to see us load up our train. It is no doubt an interesting 
sight to see four panting and extremely dirty men coercing and 
coerced by a couple of hundred wild nor’-westers and playing hide-and- 
seek with them through deep mud, among stumps of trees and hay- 
racks, but I soon found it impossible to make any progress. Rows 
of men, and even women and children, kept settling on the roofs of 
the very cars into which we were trying to put the steers ; if appealed 
to individually, they would sulkily move off a few yards, and soon 
reappear as before ; and all round the corrals the same sort of thing 
was going on. Brightly-dressed women, with similar children, would 
appear at every place from which the proceedings could be watched, 
and the wretched cattle were in consequence crazy with excitement. 
I had given myself two hours in which to load and get off and out of 
the way of the following train before dark: half an hour went by 
without a single steer being on board. I stopped all proceedings, 
and made a short, and, as I thought, a moving, speech to the sight- 
seers—workmen themselves, who, as I told them, ought to have known 
better than to persist in interfering, for their amusement, with the 
work of others. They paid no attention to me, so I then said that 
it seemed that reason was thrown away upon them, that I was bound 
to get my cattle loaded, that the resources of Western civilisation 
were not yet exhausted, and that I was about to try blasphemy; so 
that if they did not want their women and children to hear bad 
language, they had better take them out of that at once. I suppose 
they disbelieved my threats or doubted of my, powers—at least, they 
made no move until I in fact began to deliver a loud, wailing, Western 
adjuration such as I had often heard addressed to a string-team when 
stuck in a mud-hole. I had not got more than half-way through 
the epithetical portion of the curse before there was a distinct waver- 
ing in the hostile ranks, and before I had entered upon its more 
curious developments the place was absolutely deserted except by 
those having business on the premises. The cattle quieted down as if 
by magic, and we were steaming out of the station as the light of 
the next train came in sight. 

The delays between North Bay and Montreal were perhaps the 
most harassing, as they were certainly the most frequent. Nothing 
but the great probability of broken backs if the cattle were allowed 
to remain lying down, and the way in which they were bullied by 
those that remained on their feet, could have hardened one’s heart 
to the perpetual harassing and prodding which it was our duty to 
inflict. Our own commissariat, too, played out soon after leaving 
North Bay, and we were disappointed in our hope of obtaining meals 
at the stopping-places ; so that hunger and sleeplessness combined 
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with rage at the obstinacy of the cattle and sympathy for their misery 
to increase our impatience of delay. 

As we neared Montreal we passed for miles by sunny farmyards, 
orchards blushing with great piles of freshly-gathered apples, and 
pastures where happy beasts were fattening at their ease—our sur- 
roundings contrasting curiously with the load of misery of which we 
were in charge. 

Even when within sight of the stock-yards at Montreal we were 
shunted about for more than two hours before being run alongside 
of the shoots. With our arrival there my duties were ended until 
the cattle were put in the steamer, two days later, for the voyage 
to England, and I was free to go in quest of a hot bath and change 
of clothing. 

The cattle which, eleven days before, I had seen in their pride on 
the prairie, sleek, fat, and well-looking, were now mere ghosts of their 
former selves; their sides had fallen in and their backbones had come 
out, their legs were in many cases sore and swollen, and most of 
them had raw bruises on their quarters. Yet I was given to under- 
stand that my train-load compared satisfactorily with previous con- 
signments from the same starting-point. 

Certainly, if whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, it cannot 
be worth while for the Canadian Pacific Railway to carry cattle at all. 
In the United States, where cattle-trains are run for long distances, all 
other traffic is subordinated to the consideration of getting the cattle as 
quickly as possible from one resting-place to another, even passenger- 
trains being shunted for the purpose. On the Canadian Pacific we 
were often held in sidings for long periods to allow of the passage of 
mere goods-trains ; and even where, over one portion of our journey, 
we encountered work-trains engaged in getting out ballast for the 
maintenance of the road, no arrangement had been made for their 
being withdrawn to let us pass, and a long stoppage occurred while 
they were being moved outof our way. It is strange that the affairs 
of a great corporation should be so managed that. the fences of the 
yards into which customers are invited to turn their stock should be, 
as was the case at Moosejaw, utterly unsafe, and that at so important a 
centre as Winnipeg there should be no means of getting water except 
by so uncertain an agent asa windmill—that when every hour’s rest 
is priceless the cattle should know no rest for half a day from want of 
a drink. 

I was told at the Winnipeg yards that a definite assurance had 
been given from headquarters months before that the windmill 
should be replaced by a steam-engine, but that. this had been with- 
drawn on account of the numbers of cattle shipped falling short of 
expectations. 

Unless the service of the cattle-traffic is improved by the erection 
of a steam- pump or a reservoir at Winnipeg, and by various altera- 
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tions of the existing ‘state of things, I feel sure the company may 
anticipate a still further falling-off in the number of cattle for trans- 
port. 

Considering, moreover, the great extent of country, owned in part by 
the company, which is fit for little else but cattle-raising, it is curious 
that they should not think it policy to foster that industry by supply- 
ing every convenience for the transport of cattle over their own line to 
Montreal, the nearest practical market. The officials I interviewed 
from time to time admitted the inadequacy of accommodation and 
want of traffic management. There is evidently a feeling abroad 
that the energy of those at headquarters is being diverted from the 
efficient administration of the traffic to smart strokes of policy for 
the development of business in connection with United States roads. 

The great blot on the prospects of the Canadian Pacific which strikes 
an untechnical observer is the want of local traffic over the greater 
part of the road. Yet it is certainly the opinion of dwellers along 
that portion of the road lying between Winnipeg and the Rocky 
Mountains that by the rates now in force they and their goods are 
taxed to compensate for the low rates on trans continental traffic, and 
the exorbitant character of the rates to intermediate points is bitterly 
complained of as necessarily tending to check local developments. 

As to the treatment of the cattle on the trains, I can see no 
reason why they should not be tied by the head as they are on board 
ship: this would prevent almost entirely the fighting and bruising 
which take place. It would be easy to devise movable hay-racks 
and troughs which might be kept in readiness at the different stop- 
ping-places, and attached to the sides of the cars for a few hours, 
sliding shutters being arranged through which the cattle could 
protrude their heads and get at the hay and water; or a siding might 
be arranged with permanent fittings, alongside of which the train 
might be drawn up, where the cattle could feed without disembarking. 
In this way they would be saved all the wear and tear of loading and 
unloading, and the journey could be accomplished in nine days or less 
instead of eleven ; while if fewer were put in each car they might 
be allowed to lie down or stand according to their inclination. 


Part II.—BY SEA. 


The stockyards at Montreal are some two or three miles from the 
wharf of the steamship company upon whose vessel the cattle were 
to cross the Atlantic. On the afternoon of the second day after 
their arrival at Montreal they were loaded on to the cars, and 
there they remained standing on a siding in the stockyards until 
three o’clock the following morning, when the train was run down 
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on to the rails which pass along the wharves. Inasmuch as the 
rails are laid on the same level as the roadway, and are not parti- 
tioned or fenced off from it, trains are only allowed to be run over 
them by night, when the road is free from horse traffic. This is a 
very reasonable arrangement as regards the delivery of inanimate 
merchandise, but it might well have been relaxed in favour of cattle 
already reduced to great weakness by the hardships and privations of 
their railway journey, which were ill prepared for the ocean passage by 
being thus kept thirty-six hours on the cars without food or water 
before being put on the steamer. I had secured betimes my own 
engagement as foreman, and that of two of the men who had come 
with me from the West as drovers, for the ocean passage. Having 
been warned that we should be wanted at the ship at three in the 
morning to help load the cattle, I made a point of attending on the 
wharf at that hour, but found the ship still in the hands of carpenters 
who were busily knocking-up pens for the cattle; a few men, all 
tattered and torn, who might have been drovers, or who perhaps were 
merely homeless outcasts, were sleeping heavily amid the noise of 
many hammers in the loose straw thrown down in those pens which 
had been completed. I was not long in following their example. 
The steamer herself was a fine specimen of the ocean tramp. 
She was a new vessel (two years old, I think), built of mild steel, 
seventy-five feet in breadth and nearly ten times that length. She 
was engined at the rate of about one horse-power to every twelve 
tons. She had around bottom and flat sides, and all the lines of 
an oblong box pinched in at the ends. She was to carry on this 
voyage, besides other cargo, about 730 head of cattle, which were 
stowed on the upper and lower decks, both before and abaft the 
engine room and cabins, and on the hurricane deck. On the lower deck 
they were disposed in four rows, a row on each side of the ship look- 
ing inwards, and two rows along the middle line of the ship, back to 
back. On the upper deck the same arrangement prevailed, except 
that the hatches and donkey-engines occupied part of the space 
which would otherwise have accommodated a double row of cattle 
along the centre of the ship. Both on the upper and lower decks a 
false floor was laid down, consisting of inch beards raised on scant- 
ling an inch or two trom the deck, and to this flooring transverse 
battens, intended to help the cattle to keep their footing, were 
secured. The pens were not partitioned off, except at rare in- 
tervals to preserve access to the side of the ship for such purposes as 
the controlling of portholes or the adjustment of hose pipes. Stout 
upright scantlings at irregular distances formed the front of the 
framework of these pens, and to these scantlings two planks were 
nailed—one, the head board, eighteen inches from the deck, and 
another two feet higher. These stout planks were nailed on the 
inside of the scantlings, the lower plank was bored with holes about 
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two feet four inches apart, and through these holes the head ropes, 
which were fitted round the horns of the cattle as they came on board, 
were passed and secured. On the upper deck the pens supported a 
rough roof of boards. This board roof formed, in fact, over the greater 
part of the vessel, a temporary upper deck, and had the same convexity 
as the decks below it. It was inadequately fenced round the ship’s side 
by two boards, one inch thick, nailed to uprights, two inches square. 

The cattle were loaded on to the steamer through a long shoot, 
built for the purpose, from the ship’s side across the wharf and through 
the warehousing sheds to a point alongside of the rails, where the 
extreme end of it sloped up on a level with the floor of the cars. A 
small army of men lined the outside of this shoot, some urging the 
cattle forward, some tying ropes to their heads as they passed, and 
some checking their progress by sliding barriers so as to prevent 
congestion. At the ship’s side there was a knot of men to direct the 
steers into the different quarters of the vessel arranged for their 
accommodation. In the alley-ways on the ship were more men, 
ready to reach over and catch the head ropes, pass them through the 
auger holes in the head boards, and make fast. All these men seemed 
to be of the cattle-drover class, very quick and skilful, but treating the 
wild nor’-westers just as they would have handled stall-fed beasts, 
shouting furiously, and beating them about the eyes and nose. with 
heavy sticks. This sort of treatment seems barbarous enough when 
it effects its object, but it becomes doubly revolting when, as is cer- 
tainly the case with range cattle, it only bewilders the patient. When 
night came on, the loading was proceeding apace, and the scene was 
a singular one. The ship and the wharves were brilliantly lit up 
with electricity. At the fore-part of the ship a troup of ragamuffins 
were rolling countless cheeses on board from the wharf; on the oppo- 
site side of the vessel a pneumatic elevator was sucking thousands of 
bushels of wheat into its iron throat from an adjacent lighter, and 
spitting them into the vessel’s hold; while close by another lighter 
was putting in a mixed assortment of lumber, and in the after-part 
of the ship the clatter and rush of the cattle along the shoot, and 
the shouts, curses, and blows of their tormenters resounded over all. 

My two companions and I occupied ourselves in catching the 
head ropes as the steers were passed into the pens, and securing them 
with a slipknot in the auger holes. The cattle were crammed in 
anyhow, so that in many cases we had to secure two beasts to the 
same auger hole, the allotted space being thus halved, and in many 
places the cattle were simply jammed together in a mass and remained 
so till late next day—the principle being to get them on board and 
the ship under way as speedily as possible, and to straighten them 
out during our passage down the river. I am told that it is not 
the business of any Government inspector to see to the proper stow- 
age of the cattle, their only duty being to see that none are diseased 
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when they come on board. The men who buy the deck space from 
the shipowners are directly interested in getting as many cattle 
upon it as possible, since they are paid by the head. The owner of 
the cattle, I suppose, does not care what happens since his cattle are 
insured ; but why the underwriters do not insist on the cattle having 
a fair chance is hard to be understood. 

The pens were fitted with boxes built in the floor and intended 
for the reception of moulé, a coarse mixed meal on which the cattle 
of Eastern Canada are largely fattened. The range cattle would have 
nothing to do with the moulé, so that we fed them entirely on hay. 
As there were no hay-racks we had to distribute it in the alley-ways 
left between the rows of cattle. These were so narrow that the 
cattle on opposite sides often interlaced their horns, so that we could 
only pass by stepping over them; yet they had to discharge the 
double function of hay-racks and gangways, and as the crew of the 
ship as well as the drovers as they passed through were perpetually 
trampling the hay into the filthy slush which was for ever washing 
about the decks, a great deal more forage was wasted than was con- 
sumed. In the matter of passing from one part of the vessel to 
another when she was rolling, we were indeed between the devil and 
the deep sea. The pens were soon so broken, and the alleys so blocked 
with cattle, that it was a long and risky business to pass along the 
upper deck, while, to a landsman at any rate, an excursion along the 
board roof over the pens was even more thrilling, for considerable 
lengths of the temporary bulwarks were broken away, and the roofing 
itself had weak places, where, if one trod, one went clean through on to 
the deck below; and at that height from the centre of gravity the 
motion of the ship was such that one had often to lie down on one’s 
face and spread out one’s limbs like a starfish to avoid slipping off 
altogether. 

The crowding on the upper deck was aggravated by the fact that 
the shrouds and other rigging encroached on the space supposed to 
be occupied by the cattle, and prevented them from standing square 
to the ship’s side. The main source of all our troubles with the cattle, 
and of all the cruelties they suffered, lay in the system of tight 
packing, the effect of which was that, as soon as an animal lay down 
and so withdrew his support from his next neighbour, this latter at 
once stepped over him with either one leg or two, apparently in 
response to the one-sided pressure on his outer flank ; his neighbours, 
again, would each take up a little more room inwards, and thus, after 
a few moments, the place of the prostrate steer would know him no 
more. 

So much so that, in order to get a steer on its feet again, we 
almost always had first to untie and crowd still more closely together 
those on each side of him, and on many occasions it was necessary to 
knock out the front planks, and take one or two animals out into the 
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narrow alley-way, before we could extricate the recumbent wretch 
from among the hoofs of his comrades. 

We met with no bad weather; we shipped no sea during the 
whole voyage ; there was, however, at times, a swell running from the 
north-east, and the result of a few hours’ exposure to this was shock- 
ing. The cattle, in adjusting themselves to the rolling of the vessel, 
threw their weight in great part on the battens on the false deck 
which were put there for the purpose indeed of giving them foothold, 
but, being inadequately nailed, were quickly torn up in all directions. 
The cattle, slipping helplessly backwards and forwards as the vessel 
rolled, threw their whole weight at times upon the head boards, 
several of which soon broke, while in other instances they were 
torn bodily from the uprights by the strain put upon the head 
ropes as the cattle hung on them. In this way we soon had steers 
loose ia the alley-ways, and steers loose in the pens, and steers 
trampling on each other in all directions. The risk incurred in 
getting in among the cattle at such times is of course very great, 
the prospect of a kick, or a blow from a horn, being less to be feared 
than the chance of being squeezed between two beasts as they crowd 
together, or of falling and being trampled upon as they struggle to 
keep their feet. . 

Various forms of torture are made use of to get the fallen animals 
on to their feet again. The twisting of the tail is the most effective ; 
but much may be done by pouring water into their ears, and by 
kicking their noses if it is done persistently ; but, unless a steer’s 
back is broken, he will get up if his tail is twisted, so long as there 
is an unbroken joint in the tail to twist. But it is a horrible fact 
that on this vessel were several steers whose tails from frequent 
twisting became incapable of sensation, limp, and jointless. 

A truly painful task it was to keep torturing the wretched beasts 
on totheir feet ; yet the alternative for them was not a happy release, 
but a lingering death by trampling, starvation, and thirst. 

There was no power to put an injured animal out of his misery ; 
the loss falls upon the owner of the animal if it reaches the port of 
destination alive, however badly injured, while the underwriter has 
to pay in case of death during the voyage. In the interests of the 
underwriter broken-backed steers have to die by inches, some of 
them lying for many days without food or water, breathing and 
suffering, but beyond hope of recovery. 

Perhaps the worst feature about the ship as a carrier of cattle 
was the want of ventilation in the lower deck. As soon as we got 
out to sea the ports were all closed, and there was then literally 
no ventilation whatever in either hold except from the hatchways. 
On the forward half of the vessel there were two hatchways, and 
in each of these were two wind sails; the after-part of the vessel was 
similarly arranged. A wind sail is a long canvas pipe with a head 
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like the cowl of a chimney, which is hoisted into the rigging and set so 
as to promote the ingress of the breeze. When the wind was not a 
following one, and so neutralised by the vessel’s progress, and when 
the wind sails were set correctly, they supplied a considerable volume 
of fresh air ; but, inasmuch as this was all discharged directly under 
the hatchway, it immediately escaped again, benefiting only the steers 
in the immediate vicinity, while the bulk of the unfortunates sweated 
and panted in a hot, sickly stench impossible to describe ; the conse- 
quence was that one animal died within a few hours of our getting 
under way, and that during the voyage we lost forty on the lower 
deck. It is true that of these some died from losing their foothold 
and being mangled to death by their mates, but most of them died 
of suffocation. 

I went down and helped to attend the cattle between decks on our 
first day out; but after one day’s experience in that awful air I elected 
during the rest of the .voyage to undertake, with the help of three 
men from the West, two of whom had been with me on the train 
journey, the care of the range cattle on the forward half of the 
upper deck. 

Inasmuch as we encountered no gales, we were fortunate in the 
fact of my making this arrangement; yet, even so, the structure of 
the pens at times so gaped and groaned with the motion of the vessel 
that we were warned that it was unsafe to remain among the cattle 
in view of the possibility of the pens breaking up bodily in the event 
of an extra bad roll, and, now that one is safe ashore, it is interesting 
to speculate on what would have happened in really bad weather. 

Besides myself and two other foremen there were in charge of the 
cattle a headman and fifteen helpers. The headman and the other 
two foremen were experienced in the business, having made many 
voyages in charge of cattle ; the helpers were mostly ‘ dead beats,’ and 
they gave the headman much trouble. His hold over them was of 
the slightest ; there was no money coming to them at the end of the 
voyage, whether they did their duty or not. They were simply 
working their passage. If they struck work altogether they could 
not have been more vilely fed or worse treated than they were 
already. The headman told me his difficulty in dealing with them 
lay in his liability to be summoned for assault on our arrival in 
England in case he laid violent hands on any of them—that, there- 
fore, he had to exercise great self-restraint and never inflict a marking 
blow ; he had made many voyages, and had never been fined except 
on the external evidence of some mark of violence. He was a pas- 
sionate man, and it was curious to see him spring savagely on some 
mutinous satellite and hurl him to the deck, and then pause, evi- 
dently paralysed by the thought of the impending fine, and methodi- 
cally plant his blow, not where it would be most effective, but where 
it would be least in evidence. 
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The life of these poor fellows, mere lads most of them, was cer- 
tainly one of concentrated wretchedness. I have seen, in recently 
published correspondence on the cattle traffic, the suggestion made 
that, if the drovers did their duty, the cattle would do well enough ; 
but a man can hardly be expected to display zeal, nerve, agility, and 
patience in such plight as were most of those on board this vessel. 
They were sea-sick ; they were wet through from morning till night ; 
they were bullied by each other and knocked about by their ‘ boss ;’ and 
most of them had to spend their day between decks in an atmosphere 
so vile that the hot swirl of it up the hatchway would make the 
passer-by on the upper deck reel with nausea ; their food was slopped 
by the dirty hands of a coloured cook’s mate into a large pan, over 
which they had to scramble for their meals, and was such that my 
mates who came from the West, and were well used to coarse living, 
found themselves forced to bribe the cook to give them decent food 
in a separate mess. The sleeping accommodation for the drovers was 
of a piece with their food supply, and was deserted by all but three 
or four of them in favour of the bales of hay piled on various parts of 
the deck. A few of them obtained the precious privilege of sleeping 
in the steerage among a number of turkeys and ducks which had the 
run of the place. Few of these men possessed any bedding or change 
of clothing; their practice was to dry themselves and their clothes 
together by standing over the stoke-hole gratings after their day’s 
work was over. 

By desire of the owners of the vessel the captain on three even- 
ings during the voyage held religious services, which all the cattle- 
men were desired to attend. Here, after spending the whole day in 
torturing God’s creatures, or at least in witnessing their agonies, it 
was a beautiful thing to hear a glowing sermon on the almightiness 
of love, heavenly love, which, if we could only see it, was the one all- 
pervading influence in the universe; and with one’s ears ringing 
with the perpetual chorus of obscene blasphemy, which flows uncon- 
sciously from the undisciplined under strong excitement, to listen 
to our excellent commander’s denunciation of profanity. The cant 
of pity seemed here well exemplified. 

The drinking water for the cattle was carried in iron tanks lying 
between the two skins which formed the vessel’s double bottom. It 
was pumped from these by means of hose pipe into puncheons which 
were lashed at intervals along the deck. The water was red and 
thick with rust, the lower contents of the puncheons as thick as pea- 
soup. These puncheons were intended to be filled each evening, 
ready for watering in the early morning, and to be then filled again 
in time for watering in the afternoon. On three days during the 
voyage the cattle got no water at all. The rolling of the vessel spilt 
all the water out of the puncheons in the course of the night, and 
they were, reasonably enough, not filled again till the sea went down. 
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In any case, it would on these three days have been impossible to 
water the cattle to any purpose, as they were falling about in all 
directions, and quite unable to steady themselves enough to drink 
out of a bucket. 

We were provided with wooden pails, containing each two gallons ; 
and, as no water troughs were fitted in the pens, we had to enact the 
crowning absurdity of watering these wild range cattle by holding 
our buckets to them one by one. Now, most of them had been at 
least forty-eight hours on the ship before they were offered any 
water, and I shall fail to describe the pathetic behaviour of the poor 
brutes on being presented, for the first time in their lives by human 
hands, with an unknown object—to wit, a bucket—which yet con- 
tained at least the smell of the veritable elixir of life. Here is one: 
his eye red and fevered, his muzzle dry and hard as a board, his 
coat staring and defiled with dirt and sweat, his flanks going like a 
bellows ; the enrapturing smell of the water, for which he has been 
longing these many hours, reaches him from afar ; rusty as it is, he 
makes an eager dive at it, but the hand that holds it to him is too 
awful to be faced, it smells of man; he jumps back with a snort, and 
then prods viciously at the bucket and the bucket-holder. After this 
has been repeated several times he will perhaps get confidence 
enough to lick the outside of the bucket, and by much patience you 
will at last get his nose into the water, while his neighbours, excited 
almost to frenzy by the smell of it, push and hook and struggle to 
get a share. One of them, with a quick flourish of his horns, sends 
the pail flying, perhaps breaking his head rope at the same time, and 
giving half an hour’s work to two men to secure him. When a steer 
could be persuaded to put his nose in the pail and drink, his 
neighbours would at once be encouraged to do likewise, and three 
heads would be competing for one little pailful at once—all this 
while the situation of the pail-holder was itself interesting, steadying 
the pail with one hand in position below the head board, with the 
other hand hauling on the head rope of the next steer on one side, 
to keep him from attacking the pail, at the same time standing off 
the enemy on the opposite flank by vigorous kicks on the muzzle. 
If the process was going on in the narrow parts of the alley, the 
situation was made more lively yet by the horns of the steers on 
the opposite side, which rattled about between one’s legs and every- 
where. 

After one heavy miyht’s rolling the after-between decks contained 
piles of steers thrown together in such confusion that the foreman 
hauled them out on to the upper deck with the steam winch, alive 
and dead as they came to hand. Those that were alive were hoisted 
by a rope passed round their horns ; in two or three cases the horns 
gave way while the steer was in mid air, and he fell back down the 
hatchway only to be hoisted again a mangled corpse and dropped over 
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the side. Those that were successfully hoisted alive were tied up in 
the alley-ways, and increased the incredible confusion on the upper 
deck. 

My object is to call attention to the cruelty and wastefulness of 
the cattle traffic, as I experienced it, rather than to describe my trip 
from a subjective point of view. Yet I cannot but mention the sense 
of guilty oppression that weighed on one in the midst of this mass 
of suffering animals of whom one was put in responsible charge, but 
under conditions which made their well-being impossible. 

The hideous business came to an end at last; we reached the port 
of destination, and with the mooring of the vessel to the wharf my 
connection with the cattle ceased. 

A gang of men boarded the ship, knocked away the pens, and let 
the steers escape on to the wharf. Stiff, bruised, and spectre-like as 
they were, one of them yet had enough of the old rollicking spirit 
left in him to deliver a tottering charge, and overturn a drover on 
the quay who ventured to approach him as if he had been a stall-fed 
beast. Good old steer! After bowling over his man, he stood there, a 
gaunt but still imposing skeleton, looked around with an air of pained 
surprise at the ribald crowd on the ship and on the surrounding 
fences, then turned, cocked his tail in the air, and galloped as gaily 
as might be after his companions into the abattoirs. There the 
wicked cease from troubling. 

It is found impracticable to fatten up range cattle on their arrival 
in England, and, after a few days’ rest to allow them to recover 
from their fevered condition, all these cattle were sold for immediate 
slaughter. They were fat when they left the range ; at the end of 
their month’s journey they were not only reduced to mere frames, 
gaunt and narrow beyond belief of people who have seen cattle only 
in the fields and farmyards of England, but with their sterns rubbed 
raw and swollen out of all natural shape, their legs also swollen, and 
in many cases raw round the fetlocks, and with their hides scored with 
horn marks. When one considers the amount of bruising which these 
external marks represent, and the way in which the steers had been 
thrown about in the pens by the motion of the vessel, it is difficult 
to suppose that any of the little beef that is on them can be healthy 
human food. I can only suppose it is made into sausages. 


NELE LoRING. 
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TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS. 


THE reality of History is so unlike the report, that we continue, in 
spite of much disappointment, to look for revelations as often as an 
important personage leaves us his reminiscences. The famous book 
which has been so eagerly expected and so long withheld will not 
satisfy those who, like the first Queen of Prussia, demand to know 
le pourquoi du pourquoi. The most experienced and sagacious of 
men discourses about certain selected events that concerned him, 
and passes sentence on two generations of contemporaries; but he 
betrays few secrets and prepares no surprises. Nothing could in- 
crease the lustre of the talents which he is known, by the malevolent 
testimony of Vitrolles, to have displayed at the first restoration, or 
which are proved by his own correspondence from Vienna. But we 
are made to know him better; and all that he says and much that 
he conceals brings out into vivid light one of the wonders of modern 
politics. 

Three months after the fall of Napoleon, Talleyrand went out of 
office, opposed by Russia, disliked by the King, hated by the trium- 
phant royalists. Under that constellation, mainly in the year 1816, 
he wrote these Memoirs. The undercurrent of motive is to explain, 
or to explain away, the earlier part of his career; to expose his 
incomparable services to the crown, the country, and the dominant 
party ; to show that nothing in the various past disqualifies him for 
the first place in the councils of the Monarchy he had restored. It 
is not the plea of a vulgar competitor; for, with all his sleepless 
ambition, he writes with studied moderation and reserve. He has not 
the tone of a man contemplating from aloft his own achievements, 
his immense renown, his assured place in the central history of 
the world. Talleyrand is dissatisfied, satirical, and almost always 
bitter in his judgment of men. The better to dissociate himself 
from evil communications, he interpolates a laboured attack on the 
Duke of Orleans, which would be a blot on the composition but for 
the redeeming paragraph on Sieyés, the best of all the characters he 
has drawn. He slurs over his own share in the work of the National 
Assembly, justifies his attitude under Napoleon by the pressing need 
for monarchy, and by his breach with him on the affairs of Spain, 
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and puts himself straight with the Church by a detailed narrative of 
the disputes with Rome. 

He was reputed too idle a man to be a good writer, and it was 
supposed that Des Renaudes held the pen for him at one time, and 
La Besnardiére at another. Chateaubriand, who devoted his most 
tremendous sentences to the business of denouncing him as a traitor 
in politics and religion, and who insisted that the last action of his 
life was a deceitful comedy, quotes a letter to himself as evidence 
that Talleyrand was deficient in ideas, and wrote an unsubstantial 
style. These volumes are composed with much art, and, in the pas- 
sage which is an express vindication, with remarkable power. Some- - 
times the author shows that he is accustomed to careless converse 
with inferior minds, He has more good sense than originality, and 
few gleams of unexpected light, like his friend Hamilton, or his 
master Machiavelli. 

Although Talleyrand was accustomed to show portions of the 
Memoirs to many persons in his time, his literary executor, Bacourt, 
determined that they should not be published until the year 1888. 
At that time they were the property of M. Andra], who would have 
liked to protract the suppression. This excessive caution has not 
been explained. Andral, the grandson of Royer-Collard, who presided 
over the Council of State under MacMahon, and, in the struggle for 
class government, was once thought of as the head of an extra par- 
liamentary ministry on the American model, was much consulted as 
a shrewd adviser, steeped in the knowledge of public and private 
affairs. The business of the day left him without time or care for 
remoter things, and he lightly eluded inquiry into his precious 
deposit. He communicated the manuscript to the Count of Paris, 
though he refused it to his friend Thiers ; and he died, bequeathing 
it to the distinguished writer, who is at the same time a party leader 
and the bearer of an historic name. 

Talleyrand is not favourable to men in authority, or to precepts 
of attachment and respect. His Memoirs forcibly proclaim that there 
is no such thing in reason as personal loyalty to a party or a man; 
that whoever serves one order of things, does well to be prepar- 
ing for the next; that it is the note of a strong man to employ 
principles, and of a weak man to obey them. They are especially 
injurious to the house of Orleans; and a passage relating to Philippe 
Egalité is the one portion of the manuscript which has been allowed 
to disappear. This hiatus of several sheets raises the question of the 
second copy. The Duke de Broglie publishes the final and authentic 
text; but an earlier transcript exists, which bears marks of having 
been retouched by the author himself. For sufficient reasons, its 
possessor has never chosen, hitherto, to make any use of it; but 
it will now be known whether it completes the published text, and 
throws light on the successive growth of the Memoirs. Twoor three 
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passages are evidently later insertions; some were written earlier, 
and it will be interesting to inquire whether the Spanish and the 
Roman chapters are entirely the work of Talleyrand himself. One 
of them is hardly in keeping with the usually secular turn of his 
mind, and both are out of perspective. 

French critics will easily detect inaccuracies besides those 
which the editor has pointed out and corrected. It is not true that 
the Austrians were defeated in Germany in 1796; Carnot never was 
at Cayenne ; Oudinot was net a marshal in 1808. In one of his 
letters, Talleyrand showed how little he knew about English politics, 
when he says that the Whigs were seldom in power for more than a 
short time since 1688. Slips of memory and involuntary mistakes 
will not discredit the Memoirs. The omissions are more suspicious 
and indicate design. The remark that Marengo almost made 
Hohenlinden superfluous, curiously ignores the treaty with St. Julien, 
one of the less creditable transactions in the life of the French 
negotiator. But it would be unjust to insist on things untold; for 
if the author, sweeping a vast horizon, passes discreetly over 
treacherous places, he has not sought opportunities for vainglory, 
and is too well bred to record the scenes which exhibit his prompt- 
ness in emergencies and the ease with which he disconcerted 
opponents. He describes neither the deliberations of the Provisional 
Government, nor the arts of management by which a Senate peopled 
with regicides was brought to declare for the Bourbons. He does 
even less than justice to himself when he relates that Napoleon, 
refusing to preserve his crown by reducing the territory, said: 
‘Find other masters—je suis trop grand pour vous. This saying, 
made known last year, and bearing the mark of the lion’s claw, 
proved that the mysterious duplicate is authentic. What Talleyrand 
does not say is that Napoleon, after these heroic words, assented at 
last to the conditions offered at Chatillon; and that he himself, in 
May, signed peace on more favourable terms. Instances of this kind 
are so many, that the Duke de Broglie esteems that the work he has 
published was not designed for an apology. 

He complains that Madame de Staél is not mentioned among 
those who procured the author’s recall from proscription. But 
Talleyrand acknowledges that he owed to her his introduction to 
Barras, and his first appointment to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He affirms that he, for his own part, would have preferred to stand 
aloof, and that he yielded reluctantly to her influence. He allows 
full credit to her initiative in a step which was to lead so far. The 
story has been told in another shape. Talleyrand, it is said, declared 
to Madame de Staél that his money was exhausted, and that he would 
have to blow out his brains if,in a month, she could not find him a 
way to supplies. This is the version of Barante, the least inventive 
of men, who knew them both well, who had seen the Memoirs, and 
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who goes on to describe the meeting with the director and the scene 
at Suresnes, as they do. If the well-informed and disinterested his- 
torian deserves credit, the Memoirs must be discarded as a concatena- 
tion of insincerity. But he is not a sufficient witness to carry such 
a verdict. For he says that the friends soon afterwards quarrelled, 
that Talleyrand never ceased to detest the woman to whom he owed 
so much, and that she, in her anger, never again dreamed of a 
reconciliation. Nevertheless, in February 1809, she entreated his 
intervention with the Emperor, in terms which would have been 
barely dignified in any circumstances, and are incompatible with 
unforgiveness. The breach on her side cannot have been as incur- 
able as Barante has described it. Yet the occasion was one which 
might have justified strong feelings. 

The American envoys made it known that they had been invited 
to bestow a present of money on the French minister, and Talleyrand 
had laughed at the idea of being challenged to repel the accusation. 
The reproach of official corruption is, perhaps, the most difficult tc 
meet of all those that he incurred. Count Senfft, who, when I knew 
him, was an inmate of the Jesuits’ College at Innsbruck, but who 
had been Talleyrand’s warm admirer and friend as early as 1806, 
relates that he caused a sum of four millions of florins to be returned 
to the Poles, when he found that he was unable to serve their cause ; 
but that he accepted gifts of money from the German princes, whose 
interests he promoted, including one payment of forty thousand 
pounds from the king of Saxony. Senfft himself was Saxon minister, 
and as such in the secrets both of Dresden and Warsaw. Baccurt, 
who has been careful to ascertain that Metternich and Nesselrode 
received no millions from France, says nothing in exoneration of his 
chief and patron. The next volume, which will contain Talleyrand’s 
account of the execution of Enghien, may possibly give some reply 
to this more formidable imputation. In one of his earliest despatches 
he censures the venality of Thugut; but his papers, so far as we 
have them, say nothing of his own. It might be urged that what he 
did was not really done in secret, that the reconstruction of the 
European ruin after the revolutionary war, during the Confederation 
of the Rhine and at the Congress of Vienna, afforded opportunities 
so exceptional that they amount to excuses; that Napoleon, who 
allowed his brother to bring back bags of diamonds from Madrid, 
admitted the practice of diplomatic douceurs, and distributed enor- 
mous sums in that way. Enemies of the United States used to 
affirm that the Ashburton treaty was carried by a method which may 
be traced in the books of Barings. 

Talleyrand gives himself all the advantage to be got by depre- 
ciating others. He speaks warmly of Hamilton, and respectfully of 
Lansdowne and Fox in England, of Mollien and Caulaincourt in 

France; and he is above the vulgar and inefficacious error of reviling 
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enemies. Friends enjoy no immunity from his satiric temper; and he 
is severe towards his tutor, Langross; his secretary, Des Renaudes, 
and his intimate associate, Narbonne. He says that the choice of 
Necker was the worst the king could have made; Lafayette is 
beneath the level of mediocrity ; Breteuil is fit for the second place 
anywhere; Sieyés would not be a rogue if he was not a coward ; the 
hands of Carnot are dripping with blood ; Fesch is a corsair disguised 
asa cardinal; Joseph and Jerome are inglorious libertines ; the most 
prosperous of the marshals, Suchet, is quelque pew bel esprit ; his own 
successor, Champagny, begins every day trying to repair his blunders 
of the day before ; Humboldt is a bore; Metternich is tortuous and 
second-rate; Wellington has no head for principles; Castlereagh 
strains the Englishman’s prerogative of ignorance. 

Most historical characters will probably suffer if we try them 
fairly—by a fixed standard ; but Talleyrand displays no such thing 
as a standard of public or private morality. He tells how, greatly 
to his honour, he remonstrated with the Emperor upon his Spanish 
policy, saying that much evil-doing may be condoned, but that a 
mere cheat becomes contemptible. He was ready to make sacrifices 
to his sense, not of duty, but of propriety. The thing that shocks 
him is the indignity offered to the royal family, not the wrong done to 
the Spanish nation, for he himself had proposed that France should 
annex Catalonia. This passage, jointly with one or two others, gives 
the measure of his notion of right and wrong. He relates that, as a 
student at the seminary, he was silent, resentful and morose, and 
was rescued from this unhealthy condition by an actress, whom he 
met under an umbrella, and with whom he lived for two years. He 
confesses that she was stupid; but he adds, with unmixed com- 
placency, that the charm of his manners and disposition was very 
much her work, and that the authorities had learned not to interfere 
with a youth of good family, predestined to become a minister of 
State, a cardinal, perhaps even the dispenser of Crown patronage. 
To write like this in memoirs addressed to the Society of the 
Restoration shows more than a flaw in his knowledge of good and 
evil. Elsewhere he tells how a lady, whose intimacy with himself 
had not been free from scandal, requested him to stay away from the 
place where she was residing, as his presence might hinder her 
intended marriage. He publishes her name, and adds that the 
marriage came off without impediment, although there were others 
about who might have been as much in the way as himself. Here 
it must be admitted that the great master of ceremonial and the 
social art touches low-water mark ; and we learn to suspect that a low 
moral vitality had as much to do with the stains on his life as violent 
passions or extreme temptation. 

Talleyrand means it to be understood that, in all his versatile 
career, he was not the mere servant of opportunity, but that he was 
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a man steering by fixed stars, applying principles to policy, occupied 
and possessed by certain general ideas, superior to time and place. 

Many volumes of his letters produced in the last ten years show 

what truth there is in this thesis of the Memoirs. They show that 

Talleyrand accepted the essential philosophy of Liberalism, construed 

from Montesquieu and Turgot, Smith and Bentham. In 1786 he 

defends the Commercial Treaty as a policy based on the true natural 

laws, that will put an end to the rivalry of nations. He believes, 

even then, that France and England ought to be inseparable in the 

cause of reason and justice against the world of divine right. A 

little later he declares that the traditional alliances terminate with | 
the traditional monarchy ; and anticipating in 1792 the language 

of James Mill, argues that arbitrary governments labour for their 

own good, and free governments for the good of mankind. At a time 

when it was said that there were only two tolerant prelates in the 

Church of France, he was one of them. If it cost a sceptic no meri- 

torious effort to emancipate the Jews, the ex-bishop of Autun attested 

his sincerity in an hour of passion and peril, by insisting that the 

State has no authority over the conscience of citizen or monarch, 

and that the priests who refused the oath must be protected against 

the popular rage. He deems it the interest and the duty of France 

to rest content within her own wide borders, and to respect the in- 

tegrity and independence of other countries by the same law as her 
own. He pleads for non-intervention in 1792, and still more in 
1798, as plainly as in 1830. He acknowledged more and more that 
every people has the right to shape its own government, and main- 
tained that France would have done well to create a United Italy, 
an independent Poland. As an avowed believer in the doctrine of 
Nationality and Revolution, he doubted the supreme masterpiece of 
political compromise and half measures, the Orleanist monarchy, and 
exhorted Lamartine to reserve his genius for a worthier cause than 
the support of a baseless throne. At the height of authority and 
fame he defies the wrath of his Government, and compels Louis 
Philippe to refuse for his son the proffered crown of Belgium. 

When we touch the hard formation and come to the convictions 
he expressed when circumstances did not sway him, and his language 
was apart from his interest, this is what we find. His Memoirs, 
letters, and State papers contain a buried picture unlike the familiar 
one on the surface of history. The old lines are not effaced. We 
have not got to expunge from memory the unscrupulous priest, the 
money-getting sybarite, the patient auxiliary of the conqueror and 
the tyrant, the royalist who defended the tenth of August, the 
republican minister who brought on the Empire, the imperial digni- 
tary who restored the Bourbons, the apostle of Legitimacy who hailed 
its fall. The Talleyrand of manifold tradition remains, and he re- 
mains a more curious study than the most consistent doctrinaire. 
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But the doctrine is there as well as the policy, and the contrast 
gives an import to his life beyond any measure of practical success. 
It was characteristic of his public conduct repeatedly to undo his own 
work, and the problem is to find any constant motive under the 
glaring outer inconsistencies. Principles, in his easy philosophy, de- 
pended a good deal upon circumstances for their available use ; and his 
saying that non-intervention is a term that means about the same 
thing as intervention, was more than a jest. Accustomed to hold 
dogmas loosely and conditionally, even in the science of which he was 
master, he described his own principle of Legitimacy as nothing more 
than a Supreme Expedient. 

He gives the keynote at once by declaring that he will not call 
his Memoirs ‘My View of the Events of my Time,’ because that 
would be too positive a title for the work of a man qui a autant 
que moi douté dans sa vie. He understands the economists and 
believes in their doctrines, but he confesses that, having found 
human nature a poor material to carry them out with, he cheerfully 
ceased to care about them. Wessenberg records that he heard him 
say, § Le seul bon principe est de n’en avoir aucun. The interior 
Talleyrand is a man with a nucleus of distinct opinions, which have 
not enough sanctity, or even certainty, to be worth the waste of an 
existence. He knows his shortcomings, his failures, his mistakes, 
but he assigns most of the blame to others. He brings an indict- 
ment against the many resisting and disturbing influences under 
which he strayed; and the times he lived in, like nothing else in 
history, have to answer for much deviation. The first enemy was his 
father. 

The accident that lamed him robbed him both of his birthright 
and of his home. During boyhood he never spent a week in the 
house of his parents. They not only showed him no affection, but 
gave him no encouragement, lest success should awaken importunate 
hopes and claims. They did not even inform him that the meaning 
of all this coldness, humiliation, and neglect was that he had been 
dedicated to the service of God. At last he was sent to Reims, to his 
uncle the coadjutor, that he might be made aware of the sweets of 
episcopal life; and he went through his course at St. Sulpice and 
the Sorbonne. He never had the choice of an alternative or the 
opportunity of escape. His father would give him no other pro- 
vision ; and the cost of his education was paid out of his first benefice. 
The family insisted absolutely on putting him into the Church ; and 
the Church received him as he was, without moral fitness, and ap- 
parently without religious faith. He was not more unworthy than 
others of the French clergy in his time, and he was far the ablest. 
His narrative, with measured but repeated touches, produces an im- 
pression stronger than his words. It is not he that sinned, but his 
parents. If, by taking orders without vocation, he became a sacrile- 
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gious priest, destined in his long life never to know the security of 
a tranquil conscience, the crime was theirs. In this man, yet more 
than in Mirabeau, the ancient order of society, operating in con- 
formity with accepted usage, prepared its doom. 

When he last appeared before the world, mindful of his early 
training, he said that theology imparts certain qualities to the mind 
-—ume force et en méme temps une souplesse de raisonnement— 
conducive to political excellence. He names the example of Lyonne 
who, having been educated for the Church, became the chief organiser 
in France of that diplomatic subtlety and finesse which Richelieu 
and the Pére Joseph developed between them. He had in mind that 
which divines learn on the benches of the Schools, the extreme sub- — 
division of thought, the habit of threshing out all the contents of a 
proposition, the dialectics verging on hair-splitting and sophistry, 
inherited from long ages that were undeterred by observation ; not 
the advantages of a system with imposing traditions, fixed maxims 
and a constant policy, whose agents are never taken by surprise and 
know the uses of time. He was thinking of the priesthood negotia- 
ting more than governing. He had seen in his own vicinity, in his 
own person, things more memorable than the diplomatic act of Car- 
dinal Du Bellay and Cardinal de Bernis. The Revolution had been 
started by one priest ; the Republic had been proposed by another. 
Three out of eight in the constitutional committee were ecclesiastics. 
The constitution of the year III. as well as that of the year VIIL., 
were chiefly devised by divines. The four ministers who, at the 
Restoration, inaugurated parliamentary government belonged to the 
clergy. 

His own studies were principally profane. The first book he 
mentions is the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, a man often compared 
to him in point of character and ability. He tells us that he read 
political writers and historians; but when he puts Polignac next to 
d’Ossat among negotiators, he betrays the limits of his knowledge in 
that sort of literature. He had read Montesquieu, and, like all the 
best minds of that age, he was influenced by the Esprit des Lois. He 
pays Machiavelli the tribute of intelligent imitation, and fortifies 
his Legitimacy by the authority of a grim passage from the Prince. 
He collected a choice library ; but he was too much a man of the 
world to resign himself to study and the dominion of the masters of 
silent thought. Books, he says, have enlightened him; he has 
never allowed them to govern him. He describes how much he 
owed to conversation in chosen society, and how he picked the 
brains of specialists. ' 

In old age Talleyrand used to say that life had never had 
so much to recommend it as at Paris in his youth. In the 
Memoirs he speaks of a diminution of refinement and a falling-off 
from what had been before the approach of revolution. He regards 
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himself as belonging to a higher and earlier epoch of good man- 
ners, and describes as bearing an inferior stamp men who were the 
guide of contemporaries and their mould of form. Choiseul, the man 
he liked best, gesticulated too much and had a cold heart. Nar- 
bonne’s cleverness is all for show, and is exhausted by a joke; his 
spirits are higher than good taste allows, his familiar grace makes 
him friends, especially among rather vulgar men. Jl a une politesse 
sans nuances. Nevertheless, they were all such good friends that 
their intimacy, in the course of five years, was never disturbed by 
tittle tattle or misunderstanding. He attributes his own reputation 
for wit a good deal to the power of holding histongue. He explains 
what he considers that the best conversation should be, by the example 
of his mother, whose charm consisted in pleasing, and passing on, 
without saying a word that could strike or remain. Elle ne parlait 
que par nuances ; jamais elle n’a dit wn bon mot: cétait quelque 
chose de trop exprimé. Much of the thought, the talent, the disci- 
pline, the exertion which goes, with other men, to the conduct of 
affairs, the making of speeches, the writing of books, was concentrated, 
by him, on the business of pleasant intercourse. His perfect mastery 
of all that makes mere society enjoyable, acquired among men who 
had beheld the evening rays of Louis the Fourteenth, became one of 
the elements of his superiority; and he spoke with meaning when, 
after an outbreak of Napoleon’s fury, he said that it was a pity so 
great a man had been so ill brought up. An ambassador described 
him in 1814 as, one ‘ qui posséda si éminemment l’art de la société, 
et qui ena si souvent usé avec succés, tantot pour en imposer 4 
ceux qu’on voulait détruire, en leur faisant perdre contenance, tantot 
pour attirer 4 lui ceux dont on voulait se servir.’ The prestige of 
his grand manner, of his lofty distinction, was a weapon both for 
attack and defence. The Emperor himself recognised the political 
force residing in the region where his aristocratic minister was 
supreme, when a report from Madame de Genlis on the conversa- 
tions of the Faubourg St. Germain, which Talleyrand read to him, 
put him beside himself with anger, on the evening of Austerlitz. 

The young Abbé de Périgord was so obviously marked out for 
promotion that he was made agent-general of the clergy before he was 
ordained. In that capacity, he relates that he endeavoured to be 
more than a man of his cloth, and attempted measures of general 
use. He generally failed; and he professes to have failed because 
of that common vice of inexperienced men, too much idealism, and 
an artless belief in human nature. He was so conspicuous that he 
was spoken of for the Archbishopric of Bourges, and looked forward 
to a position which would have given scope to his talents as an 
administrator. The Pope, urged by Gustavus the Third, who came 
to Rome in 1784, consented to make him a cardinal. But Périgord, 
being connected with the Rohans, shared the disgrace which the 
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Diamond Necklace brought upon them; and the Queen, through 
Count Mercy, who calls him a scoundrel, prevented the appointment. 
Louis the Sixteenth hesitated for months before nominating him to 
the see of Autun, which happened just before the meeting of the 
States-General. 
Talleyrand appeared at Versailles with the reputation of a man 
of business, expert in money matters. By his management of the 
affairs of the clergy and his association with Calonne, he was better 
known by his head for figures than as a master of ecclesiastical 
policy. Mirabeau, with whom he had had a serious quarrel, meant to 
offer him the Department of Finance. At that time he is described 
as a man without enthusiasm or illusions, pliant, patient, and calm, © 
sure of rising to the greatest elevation. He was no orator and ob- 
tained no popular ascendency. In his address to his clergy, he 
demanded the Habeas Corpus, trial by jury, free-trade, a free press, 
and the codification of the law. But he thought it madness to double 
the Third Estate, and wished that the king would dissolve the 
Assembly and summon another on different lines, with a definite plan 
of action, which Talleyrand had prepared. He took the lead in dis- 
carding instructions and the division of the orders; but, after the 
fall of the Bastille, he, with his friends, called on Louis the Sixteenth 
to adopt their policy. At midnight, on the 16th of July, he roused 
the Count of Artois, explained to him during two hours what would 
happen if the unresisted Assembly was allowed to send France down 
the entire cataract of deductive logic, and made him get out of bed 
and carry the ultimatum to the king. Louis, judging that this was 
a bid for office by a man who had given no extraordinary proof of 
capacity, and who in public had taken the opposite line of submis- 
sion to the majority, rejected the warning, and the Count came back, 
protesting that the game was lost and that he would be off for the 
frontier in the morning. Talleyrand vainly dissuaded him from emi- 
grating. At last he said, ‘Then, sir, as the king and the princes 
abandon the Monarchy, nothing remains for us but to shift for our- 
selves.’ Twenty-five years later when, as head of the Government, 
he invited the Count to come to Paris, he was able to remind him 
that the advice he had given at their last meeting was good. 
The famous decree with which Talleyrand is identified, though 

it altered fundamentally the conditions of religion in France, was a 
financial measure, not the outcome of a scheme of Church govern- 
ment. At a conference held in May, the Archbishop of Arles made, 
with applause, the insane proposal that they should take the oppor- 
tunity to have the debt of the clergy paid by the State. It was soon 
apparent that the clergy would be called on to supply the deficit of 
the State, and after the 4th of August, and the abolition of tithes, 
the property of the Church could not be saved. As soon as the 
Assembly had removed to Paris, the bishop, of Autun, quick to 
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recognise the inevitable, moved that the nation should take over 
the Church property, allowing a pension exceeding by a million 
sterling that which is now paid, which, while reducing the income 
of prelates, improved the situation of the parish clergy. The 
effect was not what he intended, for he did not save the public 
credit, and he ruined the Gallican Church. The Assembly would 
neither leave the patronage to the executive, nor salary a body 
of men to be nominated by the Pope. It therefore adopted the 
principle of election, which was the substance of the Constitution Civile. 
Tn questions of Canon Law, ancient or modern, Talleyrand was neither 
competent nor interested. The scheme was not of his devising, but it 
was executed by his instrumentality: he consecrated the first of the 
new bishops. Writing amid the environments of 1816, he states his 
reason. Ne#ply all the bishops had refused the constitutional oath. 
If none had accepted, and if there had, consequently, been nobody 
to transmit the succession, the State might have lapsed into Presby- 
terianism, which was a form that harmonised with the spirit of 
the new institutions, and Calvinism would have been established. 
This far-fetched argument may have been a genuine reminiscence 
of Bossuet, and of the doctrine familar to Gallican divines, that a 
Huguenot is a republican, that a Presbyterian is a Whig, and that 
hierarchy in the Church responds to monarchy in the State. 

It may be that the bishop employed schism as a supreme preserva- 
tive against democratic heresy. The establishment of the new episco- 
pate gave him a welcome opportunity of abandoning his position in 
the Church and seeking a new career. There was no French abbé on 
whom his orders sat more lightly, or who was so secular in his con- 
duct. But though he wore no mask of hypocrisy, and submitted to 
little restraint, when he could not win twelve hundreds at play with- 
out being made the talk of the town, the falseness of his position 
became intolerable. He resigned his bishopric, and refused to have 
himself put forward for the see of Paris. Three years later, when, 
riding at night in an American forest, he called out to his servant, 
and a voice answered, ‘ Here I am, Monseigneur,’ he could not help 
laughing at this reminder of distant Autun. In 1802 Pius the 
Seventh, although he loved his excommunicated brother less than he 
will have it, secularised him for his services to the Concordat. The 
Memoirs specially observe the tone of ecclesiastical decorum ; and 
once, addressing Louis the Eighteenth, Talleyrand is aghast at the 
incredulity of the age. 

For a short time, when his Parisian rival, Narbonne, became 
minister, he obtained considerable influence, and came to England 
early in 1792 on an acknowledged, but x:ecessarily unofficial, mission, 
to ensure the neutrality of Pitt. In August he was again in Paris, 
and witnessed the overthrow of the Monarchy. He induced Danton 
to send him back to London, under cover of some scientific negotia- 
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tion, and was thus able to declare that he had not incurred the pains 
of emigration, and yet to assure Grenville that he was not in the 
service of the Republic. But with all his dexterity and coolness he 
could not hold a position between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. He was outlawed in France, he was expelled from England ; 
and having sold his books in London, he sailed for Philadelphia. He 
would have been glad to get a passage to India, to be shrouded in 
sufficient obscurity until his time came. 

It came at the end of two years. In 1796 he found himself 
restored to France, in the embarrassing company of a lady who had 
got Francis into trouble before him, and having no position but that 
of a member of the Institute. In the scheme for a national system © 
of education which he presented to the Assembly, the whole was to 
have been directed by a central board composed of the ablest men 
in France; so that the idea of the Institute may be said to belong 
to him. The Duke de Broglie, following his father’s Souvenirs, 
believes that Talleyrand’s Report was not his own work; while 
Jules Simon affirms the contrary, and the Memoirs claim that he 
drew it up after consulting Lavoisier, Laplace, and the scientific 
men of the day. In his new character he read two papers exposing 
the wisdom he had gathered in exile. During his two years’ stay 
in England he had made a friend of Lord Lansdowne, and in the 
Bowood circle had met men who were working the problems of the 
hour on different lines from those he had learned at home In the 
United States he came under the influence of Alexander Hamilton. 
He had gone away adisciple in economics of Dupont de Nemours, with- 
out his dogmatism and without his fervour. He came back a believer 
in the doctrine of Utility, in the colonial system of Adam Smith; and 
he informs his countrymen that nations act by self-interest, not by 
gratitude or resentment, and that nothing can divert the trade of 
America from England to France. He said afterwards that a sound 
political economy was the talisman which made England, for thirty 
years, the first of European Powers. 

Academic exercises were not the road to greatness ; and Madame 
de Staél rescued him from penury by telling Barras what. manner of 
man he was. Talleyrand’s fortune was made that day. He grasped 
his opportunity ; fascinated the director by that pleasant talk which 
aged men still remember with admiration; and was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs by a bare majority over the most obscure 
of competitors. , With an interval of four months in 1799, he held 
the office during the ten extraordinary years from Campo Formio 
to Tilsit. His despatches written for the Directory have been pub- 
lished by M. Pallain, who, but for names and dates, would be an ex- 
cellent editor, and they are not worthy of his later fame. As the 
executive agent of a deliberative and fluctuating body he is not seen 
to advantage. His employers distrusted him, and he despised his 
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employers. The Swiss and Italian questions were decided without 
him ; the question of the negotiations at Lille was settled against 
him. He made way slowly, and carried to extremes the com- 
pliance which is expected in a subordinate and in a colleague. He 
tried in vain to be elected one of the directors, and the Prussian 
envoy writes that his elevation would put an end to the convulsions 
of Europe. He craved for a master more intelligent than the 
directors, or at least firmer and more constant. Together with 
Sieyés he thought of Moreau, of Joubert, of the Duke of Brunswick, 
the grand illusion of the time. Together they contrived the Eighteenth 
of Brumaire. He had seen from the beginning that Buonaparte had 
more than a military genius. He felt for Monarchy like the Vendean 
chief who, when he was asked in whose name he fought, replied, ‘ In 
the name of the king, that is, of any man who may occupy the throne.’ 
He had found what he wanted—a master worthy of such a minister. 

By the account which he gives of his own system, his endurance 
in office during all the ascending years is a prodigy of suppleness. 
Talleyrand at all times wished to restrict the limits of France to the 
Rhine. He would have made terms with England by the sacrifice 
of Malta, and thought us justified in the breach of the peace of 
Amiens. He regarded Austria as the natural and necessary ally, and 
would have granted overwhelming compensation by the partition of 
Turkey for her losses in the sphere of French influence. He advised 
the restoration of Venice, and exposed the folly of surrounding the 
empire with a girdle of helpless Buonapartes. On the topics of agree- 
ment with Napoleon he does not enlarge, and asserts some merit for 
sympathy and generosity shown to the vanquished Hohenzollerns. 
But in his political construction Prussia was the inevitable adversary. 
He constantly described it as a neighbour on whom there was no 
reliance, with a barren territory and an open frontier, compelled by 
nature to be ambitious and aggressive, and to scheme for the sub- 
jugation of Germany. Tout prétexte lui est bon. Nul scrupule ne 
Varréte. La convenance est son droit. His encounter at Vienna 
with the Prussian statesmen, when he got the better of William 
Humboldt, must have been a prouder moment than when he set up 
his chancery at Berlin. 

From his entrance into office he pursued the policy of seculari- 
sation. From Salzburg all round to Liége Europe was covered with 
ecclesiastical proprietors and potentates, and it was an opportune and 
congenial resource to suppress them in order to satisfy the princes 
who had to be consoled for the conquests of Buonaparte. This process 
of ecclesiastical liquidation was Talleyrand’s element. He had de- 
stroyed the Church of France as a privileged and proprietary cor- 
poration ; and by the like impulse he helped to deprive the clergy 
of the Empire of their political prerogative. And he was still on the 
same ground at the Congress, when he reduced political right to the 
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hereditary rights of families, and the Prince of Reuss was a weightier 
personage than a doge of Venice or an archbishop of Cologne. There 
was little to boast of in following with a despatch-box where the 
sword of Napoleon cleared the way ; but Talleyrand claims to have done 
his best for the victims, and he angered his master by drawing clauses 
from which he could not escape. He had to submit to the instru- 
ment of violence; to see his State papers transformed ; and, as in 
the Lauderdale correspondence, to publish as authentic letters he 
had been too wise to send. 

Not much in the description of Napoleon is new. There is a 
good deal between the lines of the grotesque account of the Spanish - 
princes at Valengay ; and in the complacent details of the interview 
at Erfurt, the point of the dialogue with Wieland has been lost. 
But the portrait of the Emperor by the most intelligent man in the 
Empire will always retain its value. The idea it suggests is that 
Napoleon failed by excess of talent. The flaw in the reckoning was 
that he calculated too much, and carried his thinking too far. He 
set himself to provide against contingencies which he could detect, 
but which were so remote that they practically did not exist, and 
weakened himself by defences against dangers not likely to take 
shape amongst obvious-minded men. He brought on perpetual war 
because the increase of France having been the work of other 
generals, he was afraid of their renown. Therefore he annexed 
Piedmont as a trophy of his own campaigns. In the same way he 
thought that Spain could never be reduced to a trusty satellite, as 
the king would some day remember who the Bourbons were, and 
how they came to reign beyond the Pyrenees. 

In 1807, when the Empire was at its best, Talleyrand resigned 
his office ; but as a great dignitary of State he continued to be con- 
sulted and employed. His proper place at that time was in opposi- 
tion. He implored Alexander not to ruin his master by too much 
yielding. Hisadvice to Metternich was an encouragement to Austria 
to prepare for the war of 1809. Napoleon proposed to send him to 
Warsaw in 1812, and made the mistake of changing his mind. In 
the following year he again offered him the Foreign Office. Talley- 
rand refused ; he was not good on a sinking ship. It does not suit 
everybody, as he said to Savary, to be buried in the impending crash. 
Before Napoleon started for the campaign in France, that scene 
of violence occurred which Molé described to Dalling. Talleyrand 
offered to resign his dignities. Insult had released him from personal 
obligation; and when the fortune of war turned, after the victories 
of February, he allowed his friends to open communication with 
the invaders. Their emissary made his way through the French 
lines to headquarters, carrying two names as a password, names 
which had a meaning for Stadion ; and, for Nesselrode, these danger- 
ous and significant words traced in invisible ink: ‘ You march on’ 
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crutches.’ The bearer of these credentials was the most acute, the 
most alert, and the boldest of royalists. He found, in the middle of 
March, less than a fortnight before the capitulation of Paris, that the 
allies were agreed in rejecting the Bourbons. This mission of the Baron 
de Vitrolles, of which there are three narratives in the second volume, 
is an epoch in the life of Talleyrand. When he knew that Louis the 
Eighteenth, who was forgotten in France, was repudiated by Europe, 
he resolved that he should be king. It was the one solution entirely 
his own. And he made him king, imposing his choice with invincible 
ease on an Assembly of Republicans and Buonapartists, and on the 
wavering and bewildered master of twenty legions. It is the stroke of 
genius in his career. The conquerors of Napoleon found themselves 
at Paris in the hands of a gracious cripple in powder, who, without 
emphasis or exertion, crumpled up their schemes, and quietly 
informed them that the Bourbons alone were a principle. 

With those words he legislated for Europe. By that law, so 
convincing to his generation, he was providing an organic force 
that enabled him at Vienna to subdue the Congress, to scatter the 
victorious allies, and to achieve his own chosen scheme of an 
alliance between England, Austria, and France. The implacable 
analysis of history has since made known that the doctrine which 
makes hereditary right paramount in politics is unscientific, and 
cannot combine with the rights of nations. Talleyrand was no 
advocate of arbitrary power, either at Paris or at Vienna. He was 
disgusted with those who sent Ferdinand the Seventh to reign with- 
out conditions. Although it was not his hand that drew up the 
Charte, it was his mind chiefly that inspired it. In 1815 he denounced 
the reactionary counsels of the Count of Artois before the king and 
the count himself, and insisted on the principle of a homogeneous 
and responsible ministry ; and he retired before the Holy Alliance. 
The Bourbons, if they had reigned by his advice, would not have 
fallen. When he wrote his narrative of the events in which he 
performed the part of kingmaker, he did not see that he had 
made a blunder. The dynasty he had set upon the throne persisted 
for fifteen years in excluding him from power. After 1830 he 
regrets that he had forgotten Fox’s saying that the worst sort of 
Revolution is a Restoration. When Madame de Lieven affected 
surprise that the man who had enthroned Louis the Eighteenth 
should appear in London as the plenipotentiary of Louis Philippe, 
he replied that the king he served would have been the choice of 
Alexander in 1814. They do not seem to have remembered who 
it was that prevented it. 

ACTON. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE DUKE OF 
ARGYLL. 


A FEW sentences, written in a characteristic tone, at the close of his 
last reply to Mr. Gladstone in the current number of this Review 
are devoted by Professor Huxley to an intimation that for ‘ cogent 
reasons ’ he declines to answer my criticism on his previous assertions 
about geology and the deluge. This result is entirely satisfactory to 
me. I quite understand what these cogent reasons really are. It 
has been proved that in his attack upon ‘ Christian theology ’ he has 
been betrayed into assertions which cannot be defended. Very wisely, 
therefore, he declines the task. He says that my paper can ‘ be judged 
by every instructed and clear-headed reader.’ This also is true, and 
has proved to be true, as a matter of fact. Before publication it was 
submitted to, and judged by, several men quite as ‘ instructed and 
clear-headed ’ as Professor Huxley; and since its publication letters 
have reached me from some of the most distant parts of the world 
which have been written by men of like qualifications, and these do 
not indicate either the judgment of the Professor, or the feelings by 
which that judgment is obviously inspired. Meanwhile, I only 
desire to point out the fact, first, that a teacher of great eminence 
in science has made a broad and confident assertion that Quaternary 
geology has established a certain negative conclusion as to any pos- 
sible submergence which can have caused a deluge, or can account 
for the universal human tradition of such an event; and, secondly, 
that when challenged to defend this assertion, and when confronted 
with an array of admitted facts which are subversive of it, he refuses 
to reply. Even this, however, is not so bad as the alternative he 
adopts. Like certain combatants of the Celestial Empire he throws 
a malodorous missile at his opponent—and retires. If Professor 
Huxley is satistied with this method of conducting a scientific con- 
troversy, I have no cause to remonstrate. 

His Chinese missile, however, remains to be dealt with. 
Therefore, notwithstanding its unpleasant fumes, I proceed to 
handle it as representing the ostensible excuse for his turning aside 
in the day of battle. But, since I have no reason to expect the 
readers of this Review to know anything of the personal dispute with 
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Professor Huxley into which I was drawn three years ago, and which 
he has now thought it worth his while to revive for the purpose of 
covering his retreat, I am compelled to enter into a few words of 
explanation. 

In the earliest and perhaps the most charming of all the works 
of Darwin—The Voyage of a Naturalist in the ‘ Beagle’—he pro- 
pounded, as is well known, a theory on the origin and growth of the 
coral islands, atolls, fringing and barrier reefs, which are so com- 
mon over certain areas in the Pacific. This theory was set forth 
and expounded with such ingenuity of argument and supported with 
such an array of facts, that it speedily became almost universally 
accepted by the scientific world. For the best part of half a century 
it held its place as one of the most splendid generalisations of modern 
science, and one of the most striking discoveries of its illustrious 
author. It became an acknowledged doctrine, an accepted creed. 
One of its great peculiarities was its alleged certainty. The reasoning 
on which it was based seemed so closely knit that it afforded no 
loophole for escape. It was not merely a theory as to one possible 
origin for the coral islands and atolls. It was set forth as the only 
possible origin for those remarkable oceanic spots of land, and Darwin 
himself expressly said that he defied any other explanation to be 
given of the peculiarities of their position and structure. The im- 
posing grandeur, and at the same time the simplicity, of the con- 
ception of a great continent slowly sinking into oceanic depths and 
presenting its mountain surfaces and its mountain tops in successive 
stages to the attachment of the coral-building larve, until at last its 
highest peaks became ringed round by an atoll—all this was most 
attractive to the imagination. It allured and seemed to satisfy. 
And then the growing authority of Darwin, built upon this and many 
other achievements, put a final seal upon the conception, as not a 
theory, but a fact. With a charming and a charmed simplicity we 
all delighted in the idea of seeing in the lovely coral islands of the 
Pacific the palm-tree’d buoys which were anchored over the submerged 
ranges of one of the long lost continents of the globe. 

At last, and not many years ago, visitors to the Pacific, becoming 
more numerous, began to report a few facts which they had them- 
selves observed as to the structure of at least some of the coral 
islands there. One of these reports happened to attract my own 
attention at the time it appeared, as testifying to certain facts which, 
if clearly ascertained, were absolutely incompatible with the received 
Darwinian theory. For it must be remembered that in science it is 
quite possible that one single well-established fact may be of such 
a character as to break up, not only a whole mountain of hypothesis, 
but a whole chain of apparently conclusive reasoning, when that 
reasoning has been founded on imperfect observation. Not having 
myself any independent knowledge of the facts, I was content to 
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watch the intimations which came from time to time as these new 
facts were confirmed in respect to one island after another, and I was 
surprised to see that they attracted comparatively little attention 
among somnolent believers in a glorious dream. I have some reason to 
know that this slumber was not quite so universal as it seemed to 
be. There were some men—perhaps many—who never were quite 
satisfied with the dream, and nourished a secret scepticism in their 
hearts. Then came the now celebrated papers of Dr. John Murray, 
not only assailing the theory of Darwin, but supplying a new and 
rival explanation of all the phenomena—an explanation which 
appeared to me to be much more probable, because much more 
consistent with the analogies of nature. But whether his substituted - 
explanation was complete or not, there was at least one conclusion 
which seemed to me to be proved to demonstration—namely, that 
the submergence of pre-existing land was certainly not the only 
cause by which corals could be built up either into fringing or into 
barrier reefs, or into atoll islands. On the contrary, Dr. Murray’s 
facts proved that the very opposite cause—namely, the elevation of 
oceanic floors, and not the submergence of elevated lands—was 
capable of originating coral reefs, and had almost certainly done so 
in many cases. Numerous coral ‘islands which have been uplifted 
were seen to be founded on deep-sea deposits. But if this were 
true Darwin’s theory was gone. That theory essentially consisted 
in an exclusive claim; and it did, and does now, seem strange 
to me that this should not have been at once. and universally ad- 
mitted. I attributed this to the well-known slowness of even the 
scientific world to confess a great delusion, and to a special indis- 
position in England to admit that a fatal breach had been made in 
any doctrine so long accepted under the authority of Charles Darwin. 

It was under these circumstances that I contributed to this Review 
in September 1887 a paper setting forth Darwin’s theory in all its ap- 
parent glory, and showing how it had then come to be overthrown. 
The paper was entitled ‘ A Great Lesson,’ because, although it is a very 
old lesson in the history of science, it is a lesson ever needing to be 
learnt anew—that we should be awake to the retarding effect of a 
superstitious dependence on the authority of great men, and to the 
constant liability of even the greatest observers to found fallacious 
generalisations on a few selected facts. 

It was in urging this lesson that I used some emphatic language 
as to the slowness and reluctance which had been shown, as regards 
the origin of coral islands, in seeing and admitting the liberation of 
science from a false hypothesis, and in hailing the appearance of a 
new explanation which was really quite as grand in its bearing upon 
the wonderful work of Nature in the building up of so many of the 
loveliest habitations of men. But my language was wholly im- 
personal. I neither spoke of, nor at, anyone in particular. Yet I was 
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immediately assailed by a whole troop of indignant professors, of whom 
Mr. Huxley was the most irate, as having attacked the character 
of scientific men, and as having accused them of intentional suppres- 
sion of scientific truth. I repudiated this interpretation of my language 
in a letter published in Natwre of the 17th of November, 1887. In 
that letter, however, I went farther, and in answer to a challenge 
from Professor Huxley I gave, as an example of the discouragement 
thrown in the way of all assaults on any Darwinian teaching, the 
fact that Dr. John Murray has been prevented by his official chief, 
Sir Wyville Thomson, from an earlier publication of his paper on 
coral reefs, from a fear that the staff and the work of the Challenger 
Expedition might be injured in England by so open an attack on the 
great idol of the scientific world. And this was in spite of the fact 
that Sir Wyville Thomson was himself not a Darwinian, and was more 
than disposed to accept Dr. Murray’s counter theory. Professor Huxley 
now returns to this matter after an interval of three years and a half, 
and puts it forward as a pretext for declining to defend certain dis- 
proved assertions of his own, on a wholly separate subject, with which 
no theory of Darwin has the smallest connection. He says that my 
statement as to the delay in the publication of Dr. Murray’s views 
rests on my personal authority alone, and that the postponement 
was ascribed by me to some ‘person unnamed.’ This assertion is 
unfounded. In my letter to Natwre I gave Sir Wyville Thomson’s 
name, and I added that I had seen one of his letters to Dr. Murray 
insisting on the delay. If Professor Huxley wishes to know the 
truth more fully, I refer him to Dr. John Murray himself. 

I have not yet done, however, with the Chinese missile of Professor 
Huxley. In the course of our dispute in 1887 I was enabled to 
quote some very strong language used by Professor Huxley against 
some of the most distinguished members of the French Institute, 
published in Darwin’s Life (vol. ii. 186). It is well known that 
Darwinism does not enjoy on the continent of Europe, or especially 
in France, the worship which has long prevailed in England. A 
preferential tenderness for the memory of Lamarck may have some- 
thing to do with this. Nevertheless, the French Institute is one of the 
most illustrious scientific bodies in the world ; and if Professor Huxley 
is to stand up for the doctrine that scientific men are never susceptible 
of prejudice—never swayed by preconceptions—always exempt from 
the impositions of authority—he had better apologise for speaking 
of ‘the ill will of powerful members of that body producing for a 
long time the effect of a conspiracy of silence.’ But this is not all. 
When in December 1887 I quoted this language as infinitely more 
personal and more offensive to scientific men than anything at which 
I had even hinted, Professor Huxley rejoined in a letter of which I 
took no notice at the time, and to which I should never have 
referred again had not my opponent on Quaternary geology thought 
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proper to rake up a subject so irrelevant. It was published in 
Nature of the 9th of February, 1888. It denied the accuracy of the 
above quotation, because—he says—what he meant was that, 
‘though the members of the Institute did not enter into a conspiracy 
of silence, the notorious antagonism of some of them to evolution 
produced much the same result as if they had done so.’ The dis- 
tinction is not very obvious, because I suppose nobody ever does use 
the phrase ‘conspiracy of silence’ in its literal signification. I 
certainly never used it in this literal sense, or in any other sense than 
as referring to that kind of silence which men observe when they 
discourage and avoid discussion where some favourite dogma is in | 
danger. But, allowing to Professor Huxley all the benefit of this 
refinement in contradiction, we find him repeating and aggravating 
his offence against French scientific men in the very next sentence 
of the same letter. It runs as follows :— 

The ‘ effect’ of the known repugnance to Mr. Darwin’s views of some of the 
most prominent members of the Institute, to which I refer, is the effect upon the 
younger generation of French naturalists. Considering the influence of the Institute 
upon scientific appointments, the chances of a candidate known to be an evolutionist 
would have been small indeed ; and prudence dictated silence. 


Here we have an accusation against a very illustrious scientific 
body which is tremendous indeed. It is an accusation, not merely 
of a half-unconscious conspiracy to be silent, but of a more than half 
conscious conspiracy to persecute. I hope this accusation is unjust. 
But whether it is just or unjust—true or rather reckless—it does not 
come well from a scientific man who sets up such lofty claims to 
immunity from criticism as those on which he founded his indignant 


rebuke of my paper. 
ARGYLL. 
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To the Evrtor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—In your March number, and in relation; to the Swine- 
Miracle, Mr. Huxley has shown (p. 456) how keenly he feels an 
imputation, which I had inadvertently cast upon him, of having 
censured the character of our Saviour, when I ought to have seen 
and borne in mind that what he censured was a narrative in the 
Gospels, of which he declared his disbelief. He considers my ex- 
pression of regret for this want of care an ‘ official’ expression, or, 
as I understand him, a phrase without reality. 

I am very familiar in public life with the statement of regret as 
the proper sequel to errors of inadvertence or precipitancy, but of 
the official or formal use of such a phrase I know nothing; and I 
should, like Mr. Huxley, regard it as an aggravation of the offence. 
I sincerely regretted the fault I had committed, and I regret it all 
the more when I perceive how broadly he draws on his own behalf 
the distinction between an attack upon our Saviour in Himself, and 
an attack upon the narrative conveyed to us by the three Evangelists ; 
and how laudably desirous he is not to compromise in any point 
that respect and veneration, the strength and sincerity of which on 
his part I gladly acknowledge. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
18 Park Lane: March 18, 1891. 


The Editor of Taz Ninereents Cuntury cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 














